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CS Seoueatt & Cox 
CASHMERE BOuQUET 
ody ee > PERFUME © 


2s mr Se 
| (e} p Alunurious extract from the 
use =~ choicest flowers. 
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Co GATE ) ‘tas nameand trademark on each bottle 
assure purchasers of superior and uniform quality. 


See advertising pase SO. 





D i A Mi O N D © : is a eae 1878, 


an = ten years since we announced to the Happy Brides CS ® j 
that day, that we would pay them cash for their : rare Vanilla Cho colate 
DU PLICATE : : 
: Like all our chocolates, is pre- 


MA\\ pared with the greatest care, and 

WEDDING 1 {i WY ss consists of a superior quality of 
Hii iV Wi} ©ocoa and sugar, favored with 

| WAN pure vanilla bean. Served as a 

PRESENTS MAL |] AWW) drink, or eaten dry as conteo- 

3 1 tt tionery, it is a delicious article, 

and since then Solid Silverware has poured in on us from { ) and is oo. recommended by 


every quarter. Ys H ij tourists. 


There is no doubt we handle more Silver made b: |! 
Tiffany and the other manufacturers, than any other poo Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


for ductal! te pace sakea by theme TS | BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


of our customers forget that we sell more 


ian, fo than we do Silver. . pee 
Our Silver Advertisements bring in people wishing to ZR GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
sell their Diamonds as well and we obtain numberless = 


bargains in this way. : nat fj 
ae import Diamonds direct to fill up the balance of ‘our S\ aktas 
ne visit will convince any one that it will pay ~A<@ ; . 


on well to examine our stock, and to people at a dis- aes Wy 
arranted absolutely pure 
tance we will fill any order, and if not pe A = Cocoa, from which the excess of 


factory the money will be refunded at once. 
cialty has been for 25 years the handling of Fine ‘ ‘Old Mine Aw Oil has beenremoved. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 


ey a \\\\ 
SEND STAMP FOR PRICE-LIST. iN y \ with Starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 


ii, and is therefore far more economi- 
OLD COLD. 


iy, Cal, costing less than one cent a 
We will exchange your old Gold (Solid) Jewelry for 


more serviceable articles, orsend a certified check for the 
cash value. well as for persons in health. 


J © H, J OHNSTON, “ee Sold by Grocers lrocers everywhere. 
150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., N.Y. W. BAKER & 0, Dorchester, Mass, 





1 i WA cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
ii # }) strengthening,easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
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CONTENTS 
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LAT LT ST KE LT 


“AND LO! THE FACE WAS HIS OWN” ‘ . . . Frontispiece | 
From a drawing by William Hole, A.R.S.A. Engraved 
by F. Juengling. 
TICONDEROGA P RoBERT Louis STEVENSON 643 
With illustrations by William. Hole ond Will H. ‘tae 
Engraved by Elbridge Kingsley and E. Heinemann, 
A DRIFT FROM REDWOOD CAMP . Bret HarTE . ° «- ‘6gx 
With eight illustrations by J. W. Alexander and F, ‘Bop 
kinson Smith. Engraved by Frank French, W. J. Dana, 
Jules and Emile Clement, Bodenstab, Wellington, Pflaum, 
and others. 
TARPEIA . . . . . Loursz IMOGEN GUINEY 
With a full-page itiestration by Svea Pyle. Engraved 
by G. E. Johnson, 
THE ZADOC PINE LABOR UNION F H. C. BUNNER 
With ten drawings by C. Jay Taylor, including a full- -page 
engraved by Robert Hoskin, 
THE WATER WITCH r : ° : ; . ELizaABETH AKERS 
With six illustrations, by M. J. Burns, C. Hirschberg, R. 
Swain Gifford, F. S. Church, J.D: Woodward. Engraved 
by Elbridge Kingsley, Geo. T. Andrew, R. Hoskin, H. W. 
Peckwell, Fillebrown, Van Ness, and ‘others, 
IN FLORENCE WITH ROMOLA . ‘ E. H. BLasHFIELtp and 
With sixteen illustrations by E. H. Blashfield. or E, W. BLASHFIELD 
by G. T. Andrew, Fillebrown and others. 
A SONG TO THE LUTE—FOR A BOOK OF AIRS Austin Dosson 
With four drawings by George Foster Barnes and Francis 
Day. 
LAW LANE ° , . SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


With eight iestrations _ William es Taylor. Engraved 
by Elbridge Kingsley, F. Juengling, W. J. Dana, and 
others. 


GOD’S COMFORTER . F : : ‘ . . §. DECATUR SMITH, JR. . 
IN DICKENS-LAND ‘ a ‘ ‘i j - Epwin Percy WHIPPLE . 
KING SOLOMON’S DREAM ; a P P . GRAHAM R. ToMSON 
THE TINCTURE OF SUCCESS a 2 . TT. R. SULLIVAN 

ATYS ‘ ‘ ° é : A Pe : : . EpitH M. Tuomas . 
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The tail-pieces and initials in this number are from drawings by E. H. Blashfield, George 
Foster Barnes, Helen Pettes, H. L. Bridwell, L. S. Ipsen, and others. 
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THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 


A poem of the search for the Holy Grail. By James Russetn Lowers, A beautiful Holiday 
Volume, produced under the supervision of F. Hopxtnson Suir. With a new Portrait of Mn. 
Lowett, and nine full-page Ilustrations, designed by some of the most eminent American 
artists, engraved on wood by Freperick Jueneiine, (India prints mounted,) and others in the 
text. Quarto, bound in half leather in a very attractive style, the cover designed by Mrs, 
S. W. Wurrmay. Price, $10.00. 


EVANGELINE. A Tale of Acadie. By Henry W. | WELL-WORN ROADS OF SPAIN, HOL.- 
LONGFELLOW. Decorated with Leaves from the LAND AND ITALY. The Travels of a Painter 
Acadian Forest. In an oblong volume, full gilt, in Search of the Picturesque. By F. Hopkinson 
$2.50. Smitu. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


TANGLEWOOD TALES. By Narmanren Hawtnuorne, Abdliday Hiition. With 15 full-page Illustra. 
tions and many smaller ones, by GEORGE WHARTON Epwarps. 4to, cloth, handsomely stamped, $2.50. 


This beautiful book is a fomgewien volume to the popular Holiday Edition of the Wonder-Book published two years ago with 
illustrations by Mr. F. S. CHURCH 


THE BODLEY BOOKS. Including Doings of the | THE BOOK OF FOLK STORIES. Rewritten by 
Bodley Family, The Bodleys Teiling Stories, The Bod- HoracgE E. ScupDER. With a fine engraving of 
leys on Wheels, The Bodleys Afoot, Mr. Bodley A- Cinderella. 60 cents. 
broad, The Bodley Grandchildren and their Journey The Book of Folk Stories is a collection of old favorites, 
in Holland, The English Bodleys, and The Viking | Si\Gren who have just earned toread ee 
Bodleys. By Horace E. ScuppER. A New Edition, 
eight volumes in four, attractively bound in cloth | BECKONINGS FOR EVERY DAY. A Calendar 
With all the Illustrations which appeared in the of Thought. Good for each day of every year. Edi- 
original volumes, $2.00 a volume; the set $8.00. ted by Lucy Larcom. $1.00. 


JACK THE FISHERMAN. By Evizasern Stuart Pueups. With Illustrations by C. W. Rexp. 
An inexpensive, beautiful book for a gift. 50 cents. 
“Seems to me the strongest temperance story of our time,” says Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


‘Itis one of the most artistic and One temperance stories ever written. I wish it might be distributed by the million 
copies,” says Mrs, MARY A. LIVERM 


THE GATES BETWEEN. By Exizasern | OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. By 011- 
STUART PHELPS, author of “The Gates Ajar,” VER WENDELL HOLMES, author of ‘‘The Autocrat 
“Beyond the Gates,” etc. 1vol. 16mo, $1.25. of the Breakfast Table,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, gilt 
Like the two other stories named here, this relates to the Un- top, $1.50. ; 

seen. Itisnotacommon “ghost” story, but an exceedingly Dr. Holmes’s account of his hundred memorable days i 

interesting narrative, indicating the possible experience andre- | England last year is full of interest, not only for the graceful 


medial discipline of a selfish nature in the life after death. and impressive incidents it recalls, but for its abundant felici- 
ties of thought and expression. 


MEMOIR OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By JamesE Lior Cazot,. With a fine new steel Portrait. 
2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3.50. Half Calf, $6.00. 
“One of the most suggestive and interesting biographies ever written.” 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR 1888 


Will contain Serial Stories by Henry James, Edward I, House, and Charles Egbert Craddock ; Six Papers on 
the American Revolution, by John Fiske ; and Contributions by Jonn G. WHITTIER, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James Russell Lowell, HE. CO. Stedman, Charles Dudley Warner, Sarah Orne Jewett, L. C. Wyman, and many 
others. $4.00 a year. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
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THE SAONE. A Summer Voyage. 
3y Puitip GitserT HAMERTON. Author of ‘‘ The Unknown River,” etce With one hundred and fifty illustrations by Joseph Pennell 
and the author. Handsome quarto volume. Cloth, gilt. Price $5.00+ 


IN HIS NAME. 
A Story of the Waldenses, Seven Hundred Years Ago. By Epwarp E. Hate. A new holiday edition, with one hundred and twenty- 
nine illustrations by G. P. Jacomb-Hood, R.A. Square r2zmo, Cloth, gilt. Price $2.00. 


“In His Name” is the most artistic story Mr. Hale has ever written. It reads like an old troubadour song. — HELEN Jackson (“ H. H.”). 
HELEN JACKSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. 


Including “* Verses” and ‘‘ Sonnets and Eyrics.” In one volume. 16mo. Cloth. Price $1.50; white cloth, gilt, price, $1.73, full calf, 
padded covers, $4.00; full morocco covers, $3 50; Kinnikinnick covers, $3.50. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
From the text of the Rev. Alexander Dyce’s second edition, With Portrait and Memoir. 7 vols. 16mo. In neat box. Half Russia. 
Gilt top. Price $9.00 the set. 

LOTUS AND JEWEL. 
Containing ‘‘ In an Indian Temple,” “ A Casket of Gems,” ‘* A Queen’s Revenge,” with other Poems. By Epwin Arnotp, C.S.L., 
author of “‘ The Light of Asia,” ‘‘ Pearls of the Faith,” ‘‘ India Revisited,” etc. 16mo, Cloth. Price $1.00, 

POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. ; 


Chronologically arranged and edited, with a Memoir, by Lorp Houcuton. A new edition printed on fine calendered paper. 16mo, 
Cloth. Price $1.50; padded calf or morocco, $3.50. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
In the Name of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who was Crucified, and of His Mother, the Virgin Mary. In this Book are contained 
Certain Little Flowers, Miracles, and Devout Exaraples of that Glorious Poor Follower of Christ Saint Francis, and of Certain of His 
Holy Companions, Told to the Praise of Jesus Christ. Amen. Translated from the Italian, with a Brief Account of the Life of Saint 
Francis, by ABsy LANGDON ALGER. 16mo. Cloth. Price $1.00. 


IMAGINATION IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
By Puitie Gitpert Hamerton. Large quarto. Cloth, gilt. Price $6.50. 
REYNARD THE FOX. 
After the German Version of Goethe. By THomas JAMES ARNOLD, Esq. With 60 woodcut illustrations. Gilt top. Price $9.00. 


PARIS. In Old and Present Times. 
By Puitir Gitpert HaMERTON. Profusely illustrated. Large 8vo, Cloth. Price $3.00. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 
“ As thy Days, so shall thy Strength be.” A selection for every day in the year. Selected by the editor of ‘Quiet Hours.” 18mo. 
Cloth. Price $1.00; full morocco, padded, $3.00; full calf, padded, $3-50. 
QUIET HOURS. p 
A Collection of Poems. 16mo. Cloth. Price $1.50; full calf, padded, $4.00; full morocco, padded, $3.50. 
GEORGE MEREDITH’S NOVELS. 
ro volumes. Cloth. Price $20.00; half-calf extra, $25.00 the set. 
MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 
With illustrations in silhouette, by Pau. Konewka. One superb royal octavo volume, bound in cloth, gilt. Price $3.00; full seal, 
padded, $5.00; new Venetian style, $5.00. 
A GARLAND FOR GIRLS, and Other Stories. 
By Louisa M. Atcotr. 16mo. Cloth. Uniform with ‘‘ Spinning-Wheel Stories,” ‘’ Proverb Stories,” and “‘ Silver Pitchers.” Price $1.25. 
LULU’S LIBRARY. Vol. 2. 
A Collection of Stories. By Louisa M. Atcott. Illustrated by Jessie McDermott. Uniform with vol. 1. 16mo. Cloth. Price $1.00. 
SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 
A School Story. By the Rev. T. S. Mittincton. With 16 illustrations, Small quarto, Cloth, gilt edges. Price $2.00. 
HEROIC BALLADS. 
Selected by the Editor of ‘‘ Quiet Hours” A presentation edition, containing twenty-one illustrations, printed on fine calendered paper. 
Square r2mo. Cloth, gilt. Price $2.00. 
TOTO’S MERRY WINTER. 
By Laura E. Ricuarps, author of ‘* The Joyous Story of Toto.” With illustrations. 16mo. Cloth, Price $1.25. 
Readers of ‘* The Joyous Story of Toto” will be glad to get inside of the blind grandmother’s cottage again with Bruin and Coon and 
Cracker and the others, and hear about ‘° Toto’s Merry Winter.” 
THE ROB ROY CANOE. 
By Joun Maccrecor, M.A. A new edition, including: A THousanp Mies In THE Ros Roy Canozk, Tue Ros Roy oN THE 
BALTIC ; Tue VoyaGE ALONE IN THE YAWL Ros Roy. Three books complete in one volume. 16mo. Cloth, gilt. Price, $2.00. 
Separately, $1.25 each. 
ONE DAY IN A BABY’S LIFE. 
From the French of M, Arnaud. Translated and adapted by Susan Coouipce. With 32 full-page illustrations by F. Boutsset, printed 
in colors. 4to. Illuminated board covers. Price $1.50. 
GALENDRIER FRANCAIS. 1888. Entirely New Selections. 


Printed in the French language, and mounted on a card of appropriate design. Price $1.00. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS . . .. . Boston. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS. 


SELECTED FROM THEIR COMPLETE CATALOGUE, NOW READY, AND SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 





SHAKESPEARE’S KING HEKRY IV. 


Edition de Luxe, Limited. With 12 superb Photogravures from Original Drawings by Herr 
EDWARD GRUTZNER. Expressly executed for this work and reproduced in the highest style of the 
art. The work is printed on Whatman’s hand-made paper, and the text is tastefully printed in 
red and black. A series of Original Drawings has been executed to serve as ornamental headings 
and initials, each drawing being an exquisite little work of art. Folio, price $25.00. 





ABBEYS AND CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AND | THE MODERN SCHOOL OF ART.  kdited 
Wales. Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. by WILFRED MEYNELL. With 8 full-page 
Edited by the Rev. T. G. Bonney, Sc.Doc., plates and etchings, and over 125 illustra- 
F.R.S., Professor of Geology in University tions in the text. Cloth, extra, gilt edges, 
College, London. $5.00; full morocco, $6.00 ; full morocco, $10.00. 
$10.00. 








NEW EDITIONS. 


AMERICAN ART. 


Illustrated by 25 plates, executed by the best American etchers and wood-engravers, from paintings 
selected from public and private collections, with text by S. R. KoEHLer. 1 vol., folio. New and 
unique style of binding. Cloth, gilt edges, $15.00; half morocco, $25.00; full morocco, $30.00. 





CHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN TIME. SHAKESPEAREAN SCENES AND 


By Sir Water Scott. Illustrated from designs CHARACTERS. 

by Harry Fenn, Edmund H. Garrett, J. Stuplo | Illustrative of 30 plays of Shakespeare. With 
Davis, George A. Teel, Henry Sandham, Childe 30 steel plates and 10 wood-engravings, after 
Hassam, H. P. Barnes. Engraved and printed drawings by Dicksee, Hart, Barnard, Ralston, 
under the supervision of George T. Andrew. Selous, Watson, Green, Hopkins, Bromley, 
Large 8vo, cloth, $4.00; full morocco, $7.50 ; Fredericks, Edwards, etc. The text by Austin 
full light calf, $7.50 ; full tree calf, $8.00. BRERETON. Royal 4to, full gilt, $6.00; seal, 
$8.00 ; full morocco, $10.00. 














ETCHING. 


An outline of its Technical Processes and its History, with some Remarks on Collections and 
Collecting. By S. R. KorHLer. Illustrated by 30 plates, by old and modern etchers, and 
numerous reproductions in the text. “A sumptuous volume.” Full gilt edges, extra cloth, 
$20.00 ; half morocco, gilt, $30.00; full morocco, gilt, $40.00; edition de luxe, 2 vols., three- 
quarters Russia, $100.00. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS — Continued. 


BY AUTHOR OF “GRANDMA’S ATTIC TREASURES,” 


A MOTHER’S SONG. 


By Mary D. Bring, author of “ Merry-Go-Round,” “Stories Grandma Told,” etc., etc., with elegant 
full-page illustrations from designs by Miss C. B. Northam. Engraved by Andrews. 1 vol., square 
4to, extra cloth, full gilt, $2.50. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AND | THE MAGAZINE OF ART. Bound volume for 


Wales. aition de luxe. Descriptive, his- 1887, with 12 exquisite etchings, photograv- 

torical, pictorial. With introduction by the ures, etc., and several hundred choice en- 

Rev. Professor Bonney, F.R.S., and contri- gravings. Cloth gilt, $5.00; full morocco 

butions by eminent authorities. With up- extra, $10.00. 

wards of 150 illustrations. Printed on im- “One of the handsomest Gift-Books of the 

perial 4to paper, with 6 full-page illustrations, | 8°48” 

produced on India paper. Extra cloth, gilt | Pi EN PORTRAITS OF LITERARY WOMEN. 

top, $10.00. Edited by HELEN Gray Cone and JEANNETTE 
Also a new edition now ready in 4to, extra L. GILDER. 2 vols., 12mo, gilt top. Per set, 

cloth, beveled boards, full gilt, $5.00. $3.00. 


00G STORIES AND DOG LORE. Experiences of two boys in rearing and training dogs, with 
many anecdotes of canine intelligence. An elegant, illustrated, and exhaustive work on the 
dog, by Col. THomas W. Knox, author of “The Boy Travelers,” “The Young Nimrods,” 
“Marco Polo,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 4to, elegant double chromo cover, done in 12 colors, $1.75 ; 
extra cloth, gold and colored inks, $2.50. 

















BIBLE TALKS ABOUT BIBLE PICTURES. | IN REALMS OF GOLD. By James B. Kenyon. 
By JENNIE B. Merritt and F. McCreapy I vol., 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
Harris. Illustrated by Gustave Doré and | ELEMENTARY FLOWER PAINTING. with 8 


others. 1 vol., large 4to, with beautiful 
chromo cover, done in 10 colors, $1.25. 








colored plates and wood engravings. Crown 

4to, cloth, $2.50. 

AFLOAT IN A GREAT CITY. py Franx A, | LIFE AND LOVE. poems, By Roserr Burns 
Monsey, editor of Zhe Golden Argosy. With Witson. 1 vol., 12mo, gilt top, 320 pages, 
six illustrations. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.25. extra cloth, price $1.50. 


A GREAT ART ENTERPRISE. 


Commencement of a New Volume of 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


With the December Number, Now Ready, each number of “THE Macazine or ART” 
for the coming year will contain, as a frontispiece, 


AN ETCHING, STEEL ENGRAVING, OR PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS MONTHLY; $3.50 PER YEAR. 
The general excellence of the Contents of The Magazine of Art is so well 
known and widely appreciated, that it is unnecessary to say more than that the lead- 
ing features will be continued and developed in the new volume. 


NOW READY rene willbe sent eet any adress on pplication. _ SENT FREE. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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‘BOOKS: Seay] 
Holiday Gift-Books. 
FROM THE LIPPINCOTT PRESS. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. With Etchings. 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. [Illustrated by M. M. TayLor. 8vo. Bound in cloth, gilt, $3.00; ivory surface, 

$3.50; alligator, $3.50; morocco, $4.50; tree-calf, $7.50. 

This beautiful poem of rural life, written in Goldsmith’s simple, easy, and graceful style, is one of the most familiar and universally popu- 
lar in the English language _It affords an excellent field for illustration, and the artist has shown the best taste in the selection of subjects, 
as well as rare talent in their treatment. 


FAUST. With Etchings. 


The Legend and the Poem. By W. S. WALSH. Illustrated by HERMANN FABER. 8vo. Bound in cloth, 
gilt, $3.00; ivory surface, $3.50; alligator, $3.50; morocco, $4.50; tree-calf, $7.50 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. With Etchings. 


By ELIZABETH WETHERELL. Complete in one volume. Illustrated by FREDERICK DIELMAN. Cabinet 8vo, 
Printed on laid paper. Cloth extra, $2.50. 


The interest of this story, its literary excellence, and pure, wholesome, moral tone, have won for it a place in almost every home. Though 
first published more than a quarter of a 7 ago, it still remains a general favorite, and to-day very few, if any, American novels are more 
widely read, or exert a better influence. Mr. Dielman has chosen some of the most characteristic and striking scenes, and his etchings add 
very materially to the attractiveness of the story. 


EUDORA. Illustrated with Wood-Engravings. 


A Tale of Love. By M. B. M. ToLanp, author of ‘‘ A2gle and the Elf,” “Iris,” etc. A beautiful gift volume. 

With charming Illustrations by H. Sippons Mowsray and W. IIAMILTON GiBson. Also Decorations in 

the Text by L. S. IpsEn, Cloth extra, full gilt, $2.50; vellum, gilt top, rough edges, $2.50; ivory surface, 

$3.00; full morocco, $3 00. 

** A tale of love” always has its charm for every human heart, and this one, narrated in Mrs. Toland’s choicest verse, with illustrations 
by our best artists, ought to be one of the most popular gift-books of the season, 


THREE POEMS. Illustrated with Wood-Engravings. 


Royal 8vo. Cloth extra, $6.00; ivory surface, $6.00; full tree-calf, $10 00. 


This volume contains Gray's “‘ Elegy,” ‘‘ The Hermit,” by Oliver Goldsmith, and ‘‘ The Closing Scene,” by T. Buchanan Read. All 
illustrated by the best artists: forming a collection of gems of poetry and art suitable for the holidays. 


PRINCE LITTLE BOY, and Other Tales out of Fairyland. 


By S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D. Illustrated by F. S. CHurcH and H. Sippons Mowsray, 4to. Cloth 
extra, $1.50. 


Dr. Mitchell is not only gifted with the power of entertaining the mature and thoughtful by his novels, scientific works, etc., but has the 
rare faculty of pleasing the children by the stories his fancy so readily weaves _ Several of the best and most familiar of these stories are col- 
lected in this volume, and a number | others equally interesting have been written especially for it The illustrations are very appropriate, 
and no child will fail to appreciate and enjoy the work. 


IDA WAUGH’S ALPHABET BOOK. Attractively Illustrated. 


“For little ones, who, if they look, 
Will find their letters in this book.” 


Verses by AMY E. BLANCHARD. Printed in two colors on heavy plate paper, Large 4to,9x11 inches. Bound 

in attractive illuminated cover. $1.00. 

This beautiful volume will make that first task of childhood, “ learning the letters,” a joy to the mother who teaches and a delight to the 
child who learns. 


THE CLOSING SCENE. 


A Poem. By T. BucHANAN READ. An elegantly illustrated octavo volume, uniform with the Artists’ Edition 
of Gray’s “ Elegy” and Goldsmith’s “ Hermit,” already published. As a comparative example of the work 
of our host engravers, this volume affords an unusual exhibit, each cut being executed by a different hand, and 
all by engravers of acknowledged excellence. Cloth, $3.00; alligator, $3.50; morocco, gilt, $4.50; tree- 
calf, $7.50. : 


THE HERMIT. 


A Ballad. From OLtver GoLpsMitn’s “ Vicar of Wakefield.” Tllustrated with Engravings from 12 full-page 
Paintings by WALTER SHIRLAW and a number of smaller designs in the text; the whole engraved on wood by 
FRED. JUENGLING. 48 pages. Printed on plate paper Uniform in size with the Artists’ Edition of Gray's 
“Elegy.” Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, $3.00; alligator, $2.50; morocco, new style, $4.50; tree 
calf extra, $7.50. 


_ “ The engravings show admirable work of a delicate and exact kind. Mr. Shirlaw has added much to his reputation by these fine works, 
which are noticeable for technical strength, brilliancy of effect, skill in the use of the medium, and the mingling of decorative and classic 
feeling in conception and treatment.” 
































*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, transportation free, on receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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WILL H. LOW’S 
SUPERB ARI BOOKS. 


Odes and Sonnets of Keats. 


With Illustrative Designs by Will H. Low. Uniform with “Lamia.” Folio. Extra cloth, 
$15.00; Japanese silk, $25.00; morocco, $25.00. 





J. B. Lippincott Company have pleasure in announcing another sumptuous volume by Will H. 
Low, who so successfully illustrated Keats’s “Lamia” two years ago. The present work is treated 
in a similar style with “ Lamia,” the volume containing a choice selection of Keats’s Odes and 
Sonnets. Mr. Low has spared no effort to surpass his former achievement, having given fifteen 
months’ time and study in Florence, Italy, to the collection of the proper material and the thorough 
prosecution of his work. There will be 16 full-page drawings, and 100 pages of text embellished 
with floral designs, the whole issued uniform in size with “ Lamia,” and bound with an elaborate 
design in gold. 


Lamia. 


By Jonn Keats. With Illustrative Designs by Witt H. Low. The favorite of the Holiday Art 
Books. An imperial quarto, printed on plate paper 12 x 16 inches, and containing Forty Repro- 
ductions in Photogravure from Original Drawings. Handsomely bound in extra cloth, $15.00. 
Elegantly bound in Japanese silk, $25.00. 





EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES. 


“It is a truly beautiful volume, fit to lie on a queen’s table and have its leaves turned over by her royal hands.”— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

“The most magnificent of the Christmas volumes.” — London Times. 

“One of the most elegant and sumptuous of illustrated volumes ever published.” — Mew York Herald. 

“Each drawing is worked out with as much loving care as if it were an elaborate picture.” — Mew York Nation. 

“ Nothing finer than the Lama of Keats, with illustrations by Will H. Low, has been seen in this country.” — Vew York Examiner. 

“‘ As a specimen of luxury, taste, and originality in book-making it is all that the most fastidious could desire.” — Mew York Tribune. 

‘Mr. Low has produced a series of delicate, graceful, and pure pictures, on which any artist and any people may look with pride.” — The 
Century. 





*,* If not obtainable at your booksellers’, send direct to the publishers, who will forward the books, transportation 
Prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers. 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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A dainty new series of delightful size and very low price, 
THE PHOTOGRAVURE SERIES 
OF HYMNS 


Will comprise the best-loved hymns in the English language. 
A great novelty lies in the exquisite illustrations, each hymn 


having 
NEW PHOTOGRAVURES, 


beautifully printed in different colors, from designs by Mr. FREDERICK 
W. FREER, made especially for this series. 
Parchment-paper binding, with very decorative design stamped in 
Id across the top of the cover, and with lettering Soler in color. 
china box. Each volume 75 cents. Others in preparation. 
Cloth, similar stamping in gold and color. Each volume 75 cents. 


I.— Rock of Ages. 


Il.— Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
1ll.— Hark, the Herald Angels Sing! 





Three new volumes and two new bindings in the popular 


BIRD-SONCS SERIES. 


By Fipeuia Brivces and Susiz Barstow SKELDING. 


IV. — Favorites in Feathers. 


Colored designs of Cat-birds and Garden Roses, Owls at 
Evening, Chewink and Trillium, and Cedar-birds and Cedar-bough. 
With poems, etc., well-known authors, including “‘ Major and 
Minor,” by GeorGe WiL.iam Curtis, in facsimile of his MS. 

V.— Harbingers of Spring. 

Colored designs of City Sparrows and Wisteria, White Doves and 
‘Blossoming Apricot, Swallows Skimming over White Daisies, Chip- 
ping Birds and Pussy-willow With ms, etc., by well-known 
authors, including poems by Mary Brapiey and Frances L, 
Mace, each in facsimile of MS. 


VI.— Winged Flower-Lovers. 


Colored designs of Bobolink and Clover Blossoms, Sandpipers and 
Blossoming Beach Plums, Purple Finches and Peach Blossoms, 
King Bird and Cardinal Flowers. With poems, etc., by well-known 
authors, including one by Joun W. Cuapwick, in facsimile of MS. 


Each one of volumes IV., V., and VI., ts bound in the new 
Satin-Panel Binding. 

A perfect reproduction, in miniature size, has been made of each 
of three of Miss BripGgs’s best designs of birds This appears in 
colors upon a panel of white satin, which is sunk in the white cover 
of each volume. 

Cover is of heavy “‘sealskin paper,” new and very beautiful in 
effect, roughened edges, with title in embossed gold letters below 
the satin panel. 





I.— Songs of Birds, 
Il. -— Birds of Meadow and Grove, and 
III. — Songsters of the Branches, 


The other volumes of this series, are offered in a new “ tinted ivorine 
binding,” in which the exquisitely engraved ivorine is mounted upon 
heavy “‘ Whatman” paper, which has been delicately tinted by hand 
with pale colors, which are blended together, — pink and pale blue, etc. 


_ Each of the above six volumes has covers with roughened edges, is 
tied with silk and metal cord, and is in a neat box. 
Price, each volume, $1.50. 


(For further particulars, send for catalogue.) 





CALENDARS FOR [887. 


I.— The Cross and the Crescent Calendar. In the shape 
of an ornamental silver cross combined with a golden cres- 
cent. . 

Il.— The Star and Crescent Calendar. In the shape of 
a star and golden crescent. 


ll.— The Sun and Star Calendar. In the shape of a 
silver star combined with a circular figure with a wavy 
outline, printed in gold and crimson bronzes. 


IV.— The Maltese Cross Calendar. In the shape of a 
silver Maltese cross, combined with a golden crescent. 

Nos. I., II., I1I., and IV. are exguzstte and novel calendars, cut 
out in shapes indicated by their titles. Each has a separate leaf 
for every month, with designs of flowers, etc., appropriate to the 
seasons. ‘These are beautifully printed in many colors in the centre 
of each “ star,” etc. The top (January) leaf of each has a bright 
snow scene with the “ frosted” effect. Lack, 75 cents. 


V.— The Illuminated Calendar. A single design of one 
of the above calendars with a pad containing twelve leaves 
of dates —one leaf for each month. 25 cents. 


The Photogravure Shakespearian Calendar. A new de- 
arture in calendars. An original design foreach month 
y Mr. FranK M. Grecory, — the well-known etcher, and 
secretary of the Salmagundi Club, —and each design has 
been beautifully engraved by the photogravure process. 
The various designs are printed in a variety of colors, and each 
illustrates a quotation from Shakespeare, appropriate to the month, 
Each photogravure is printed on a separate leaf, and the twelve 
are tied together with silk and have roughened edges. By far the 
most artistic and dainty calendar yet published. Each in a box, $1.50, 





NINE NEW VOLUMES IN THE ATTRACTIVE 
“MINIATURE BOOKS.” 
UNIFORM WITH THE ‘‘ Gems,” “ Cuips,” ETC, 


SCOTT’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


1.—The Lady of the Lake. With design of flower- 
de-luce. 


II.— Marmion. With design of daisy. 
III. — Miscellaneous Poems. With design of forget-me-not. 
1V.— Rokeby and The Field of Waterloo. With design of 


autumn-leaf, 
V.—The Lord of the Isles and Roderick. With design 
of sweet-pea. 
VI.—The Lay of the Last Minstrel. With design of 
arebell, 
This set is bound in three different styles. 
1. Parchment-paper covers, printed in blue and illuminated by 
hand with attractive designs. As a set, in a box, $3. 
2. Wine-colored vellum cloth, gilt tops, plain and neat. As a set, 
in a box, $2.50. : 
3. Bright red leather, gilt edges, stamping on backs in gold. In 
box of same leather, attractively made, $4.50. 





THE ‘“‘GLEANINGS” SERIES. 


Pleasant selections carefully made. Bound in white parchment- 
paper, with photogravures in blue, after celebrated portraits of the 
various authors. Printed with red-line borders. As a set, $1.50. 

I.—Gleanings from Wordsworth. With portrait of 

Wordsworth. 
Il.— Gleanings from the Essays of Elta. With portrait 


of Charles Lamb. 
IIl.— Gleanings from Pepys’ Diary. With portrait of 
Pepys. 





For full particulars send for new catalogue which contains descriptions of many beautiful Holiday Publications, Calendars, 
Etchings, etc. Mention SCRIBNER'’S MAGAZINE. On receipt of ten cents, this catalogue and one of Fidelia Bridges's new 


studies of birds, in colors, will be sent to any address. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 


PUBLISHERS, IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, DEALERS IN WORKS OF ART; 





(Successors to WHITE, STOKES, & ALLEN.) 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Important Holiday Publications. 





A GREAT ADVANCE UPON ANY PREVIOUS COL- 
LECTION OF AMERICAN ETCHINGS. 


REPRESENTATIVE ETCHINGS. 
BY ARTISTS OF TO-DAY IN AMERICA. 


All the plates have been etched especially for the collection, and 
the list of etchers includes several most important artists whose plates 
have not appeared in the former collections. 

Text, including an important new essay,by Riptey Hircucock, 
author of ‘* Etching in America,” etc. 

Size of page, 17 x 12 inches, 


LIST OF ETCHERS AND TITLES OF PLATES. 
FrepericK S. Cuurcu, The Return of the Wanderer. 
RoserT F. Brum, A Macaroni of the XVIIIth Century. 
a S. Kine, Ideal Head. 

STEPHEN PArRISH, A Winter's Day, Windsor. 
Herman N. Hyneman, Desdemona, 

FREDERICK W, FREER, Honeysuckle. 

FranK M. Grecory, Madison Square, New York. 
STEPHEN J. Ferris, A Good Story. 

James J. CALAHAn, Souvenir of Catro, after Gerome. 
C. F. W. Miexatz, Old Mill, near Newport, Rl. 


I.— Vellum Proofs. Limited to five copies, signed and 
numbered. Remargue proofs on vellum, accompanied 
by proofs on Fapan paper. Price per copy, $too. 

Il — Satin Proofs. Limited to 15 copies, signed and 
numbered. Proofs on satin. Price per copy, $50.00. 
Il.—Fapan Proofs, Limited to 100 copies, signed and 
=" Proofs on Fapan paper. Price per copy, 
35.00. 


All etchings contained in the above copies are Remargue proofs, 
signed. All styles of the artist-prcof editions are enclosed in hand- 
some portfolios of vellum with leather backs. All have ornamenta- 
tion on side in color and gold, and are tied with silk. 


IV.— Regular Impressions on etching-paper, bound in olive- 

green cloth, with rich cover or i rep ing 
Mr Parrish’s etching. Limited to 500 copies. Each, 
$12.50. 

Same in black portfolio, with leather back. Limited to 50 copies. 

ch, $15.00, 

Each copy of each edition ts signed and numbered, 

Tuese Pricks ARE SupjecT TO FurTHER ADVANCE, 


ation 








Etchings— FIGURES. 
A selection of four most desirable etchings of figures. Comprises 
1.— A Morning Walk. By HAMILTON HAMILTON. 


Il.— Moorish Incense Burner. By J. L. GEROME FERRIS. 
Ill —The Mandolin Player. By J. J. CALAHAN, after 


Fortuny. 
IV — Portrait of Rembrandt, By J. S. Kine, after Rem 
BRANDT. 

Each of these is on Japan paper, neatly matted, and the four are 
enclosed in a cover of heavy white ‘“‘ Whatman” drawing-paper, tied 
with skeins of old-gold floss silk, and bearing hand-made lettering in 
gold on the front. % white watered box, $7.50. 


Etchings— LANDSCAPES. 
Uniform with figures. Comprises 


I — Old Trinity and Wall Street. By FRANK M. GREG- 


ORY. 
Il.— Ponte San Trinita. By JoSEPH PENNELL. 


Il.— A Sea-Side Residence. By HENRY FARRAR. 
LV.— Driving Sheep. By J. A. S. Monks. 


Bound exactly uniform with Figures. Price, $7.50. 





A COMPANION TO “ FAMILIAR BIRDS,” AT AN 
ASTONISHINGLY LOW PRICE, 


BIRDS AND BLOSSOMS, 
AND WHAT THE POETS SING OF THEM. 

With many selections from the prose and verse of favorite authors, 
including contributions by GzorGz WILLIAM Curtis, MARY Brap- 
LEY, Joun W. Cuapwick, and Frances L. Mace, in facsimile of 
their MSS. 

Contains all the illustrations (large size, same as “ Familiar 
Birds”) of Tue Birp-Soncs Serizs, Vols, IV, and VI., and much 
additional reading-matter. 

A large, handsome volume, richly bound, cloth, full 
design of birds, vine, etc., in gold and ink on cover, Ina 

The cheapest book of its kind ever published. 


ilt, ornate 
x, $3-50. 





The illustrations of “* Birds and Blossoms” are sold separately, as 


STUDIES FOR PAINTING BIRDS. 
By Fipe.iA BriIDGEs. 
THIRD SERIES, 
Size of plate, 91{ x 1134 inches. Price, as a set, in a box, $2.00. 
parately, each 40 cts. 

I.— Cat-birds and Garden-roses. Il.— Sandpipers and Blos- 
soming Beach-plums. Ill,—Cedar-birds and Cedar-bough. 
IV. — Owls at Evening. V.— Bobolink and Clover. VI,.— King- 
bird and Cardinal Flowers. VII.—Chewink and Trillium, 
Vill, — Purple Finches and Peach-blossoms. 





HERRICK’S CHRISTMAS GREETING. 
Illustrated by WILLIAM SCHMEDTGEN. 


A delightful selection from Rosert Herrick, with covers of heavy 
card-board exquisitely printed in tints and hand-painted in addition. 

Contains a ges impression of an original etching; and there are, 
also, several pages of illustrations, each in a pleasing combination of 
colors. ‘Tied with heavy silk cord. Ina box, $2.00. 





A NEW VOLUME IN THE BEAUTIFUL “WORDS OF 
COMFORT AND HOPE SERIES.” 
WORDS OF PEACE AND REST. 


Selections from Tuomas A Kemris, St. BERNARD of Clairvaux, 
Jouann TauLer, MADAME Guyon, and others. 

With design of birds, flowers, and church in brown on the ivorine. 
Text printed in brown. 

Each one of the five volumes in this series has the ivorine tied with 
floss to the white cover of the new “ seal” board. 

Each is tied with silk-and-metal cord, and is in a protector anda 
silvered box. Price each volume, $1.00, 

(For full description, send for catalogue.) 

*« One of the finest specimens of book-making it has ever been our 

pleasure to see.” — Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 





The famous and beautiful 
FLOWER-SONCGS SERIES. 


By SustE BARSTOW SKELDING, 
can now be had in the new photogravure binding at the low price 
of 75 cents per volume. 

I.— Songs of Flowers. II.— A Handful of Blossoms. lI.— 
Maple Leaves and Goldenrod. V.— From Moor and Glen. 
V.—A Bunch of Roses. Vl.— Pansies and Orchids, VU.— 
Birthday Flowers. VIII.— Spring Blossoms. 1X.—Midsum- 
mer Flowers. X.— Flowers for Winter Days. XI.— Songs of 
the Roses. XII,— Roses and Forget-me-nots. 

Each with four beautiful plates of flowers, tn colors. 





Send for new catalogue containing full description of these publications, and of many new vol- 


umes of Fiction, Poetry, Biography, Humor, Art, ete. 


Mention ScrIBNER’S MaGazINE. On receipt 


of 10 cents, this catalogue and one of Fipeuia BripcEs’s colored Srupies oF Birps will be sent to 


any address, 





FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 


PUBLISHERS, IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, DEALERS 1N WORKS OF AR7, 


(Successors to WHITE, STOKES, & ALLEN.) 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW-YORK CITY. 














couplet on each 


MY OLD KENTUCKY 
HOME. 

By STEPHEN COLLINS FosTER. Beau- 
tifully illustrated by CHARLEs Cope. 
LAND. Quarto. Full gilt. Cloth, 
ivory finish, imitation wood, or mon- 
key grain, $1.50; seal, $2.50; flexible 
calf, extra, or tree-calf, $5. 


“My Old Kentucky Home” is decorated 
with a picture of a typical Southern mansion, 
set in a lovely arabesque. The frontispiece is a 
portrait of Stephen C. Foster. The exquisitely 
pathetic lines of the song are illuminated, a 


age, surrounded by fair flowers and scenes of Kentucky. The full-page pictures represent, with marvellous fidelity and 


beauty, where “‘ the birds make music all the day,” the hunting “ for the possum and the coon,” ‘‘ the field where the sugar-canes grow,” and 


other pathetic scenes of the old slave-life in Dixie. 
UNIFORM WITH “MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME.” 


THE SWANEE RIVER. 


By STEPHEN COLLINS Foster. Beautifully illustrated 
by CHARLES COPELAND. Quarto. Full gilt. Cloth, 
ivory finish, imitation wood, or monkey grain, $1.50; 
seal, $2.50; flexible calf, extra, or tree-calf, $5. 


On its cover is the fireplace in the old cabin; and the frontispiece 
is a full-page portrait of Christine Nilsson singing this marvellous 
song. The words are exquisitely drawn, on the subsequent pages, 
amid wreaths of rich Southern flowers and fair Southern landscapes; 
with many full-page pictures of the Swanee River, the old cabin 
home, the weary wanderer, the joys of childhood, the banjo-players, 


etc. 
JUAN AND JUANITA. 


By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR, author of “On 
Both Sides,” etc. Square quarto. With many il- 


lustrations by Hy SANDHAM. $1.50. 

The /ocale of these events, amid the romantic scenery of Northern 
Mexico and Western Texas, is brilliantly and accurately described, 
with the ways and habits of the Texans, Mexicans, and Indians. 
With these are the records of the young hero and heroine, in and 
beyond the Cafion of Roses, and their numerous strange and divert- 
ing adventures, making a volume of rare and permanent interest for 
young or old. 


THREE GOOD GIANTS. 
By FrRaANcoIs RABELAIS. Translated by JoHN DiM- 
ITRY. With 175 Pictures by Gustave Dorf and 
ANTON Ropipa. Square quarto. $1.50. 


“* Coleridge classes Rabelais with ‘ the great creative minds, Shake- 
speare, Dante, and Cervantes.’ In ‘ Three Giants,’ children, 
young and old, will find a story which will vie in delightful interest 
with * Robinson Crusoe.’ The adventures of the hearty, good-natured 
old king Grandgousier, his son Gargantua, and his grandson Panta- 

ruel, all of them mighty heroes and doers of wonderful deeds, will 

read and re-read with ever-increasing enjoyment. In paper, print- 

ing, and binding, ‘ Three Good Giants’ is every thing that a choice 
holiday book should be.” — Boston Transcript. 


DAVY AND THE GOBLIN. 
By Cuas. E. CarryL. Square quarto. Richly and 


quaintly illustrated. $1.50. 
“* A remarkable story, which in its way is the perfection of what 
childish fantastic writing should be.” — RICHARD lewny STODDARD. 
THE PETERKIN PAPERS. 
By Lucretia P. HALE. Square quarto. 
illustrated. $1.50. 


“It will be hard in the coming in-rush of holiday literature to 
select a book which will bring more pleasure to the youthful heart 
than this series of irresistibly funny stories.” — St. Paul Despatch. 


Copiously 





A FLOCK OF GIRLS. 
A Book for Girls. By NORA PERRY, author of “ After 
the Ball,” etc. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 


The latest and best of Miss Perry’s stories are included in this 
attractive little volume, which will be sought by all who love inno- 
cence and beauty and strength. 


LONGFELLOW PROSE BIRTHDAY BOOK; 
OR, LONGFELLOW’S DAYS. Being extracts from 
his Journals and Letters, edited by Mrs. Laura 
WINTHROP JOHNSON. Beautifully illustrated and 
bound. Cloth, $1; flexible calf, or flexible seal, $2.50. 


UNDER PINE AND PALM. 
Poems. By Mrs. FRANCES MACE, author of “ Legends, 
Lyrics, and Sonnets,” “ Israfil,” “ Only Waiting,” etc. 
1vol. 12mo. $2. 


SOBRIQUETS AND NICKNAMES. 
By ALBERT R. Frey. Crown 8vo. Half morocco. 
Gilt top, library style, $3.50. 
Containing over five thousand subjects, and invaluable to all 
libraries, editors, students, to all who find such books as Wheeler’s, 
Brewer's, or Cushing’s useful in their reading, study, or work. 


LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. $1.50. 

“It is a book of very unusual power, and will prove itself one of 
that class of novels which we own and read over from time to time, 
rather than one of the many quickly swept from view and from mem- 
ory down the tide of works and days.” — Boston Traveller. 


AN OPERETTA IN PROFILE. 
By CzEIKA. $1. 


“ The book is so original in manner and in matter, so spicy in its 
epigram, so keen in its satire, and so faithful to suburban life in its 
general portrayal, as to be altogether charming.” — Boston Courier. 


MISS CURTIS. 


By KaTE GANNETT WELLS. 1I2mo. $1.50. 


“Mrs, Wells has a peculiar felicity in portraying the social side of 
literature, or the literary side of society, as may be; and her graphic 
picturing and delicious satire have full scope in this story.” — Boston 
Traveller, 


THE STORY OF AN ENTHUSIAST 
TOLD BY HIMSELF. A Novel. By Mrs. C. V. 
JAMISON, author of “ Woven of Many Threads,” “A 
Crown from the Spear,” etc. $1.50. 





Sold by booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 














GERALDINE. 


A Tale of the St. Lawrence. 
8vo. With 100 new illustra- 
tions, by W. P. SNYDER, 
CHARLES COPELAND, F. 
MyRICK, PARKER HAYDEN, 
and A. V. S. ANTHONY. 
Full gilt, $3.50; in antique 
morocco, tree-calf, or flex- 
ible calf, $7.50. 

A ROMANCE IN RHYME, 
asth Thousand. 

“The pages glow with rich im- 
agery, and in describing the scenery 
along the St. Lawrence, or among the 
Sierras of the West, there is a power 


of word-painting almost unequalled.” 
— Boston Traveller. : ———— ———e er oe 

Every one who has travelled on >>> Pa a ee a a eee 
our northern border will appreciate = —_— —————— eee SEE 
and enjoy the beautiful pictures of 
familiar scenes there, from Twin 
Island and Alexandria Bay, and the Thousand Islands, Bonnie Castle and Crossman’s, and Point Marguerite to Montreal and its overlooking 
mountain, Quebec and Cape Diamond, and the lone glories of the Saguenay. Amid these scenes are pictures of the characters of the story, 
— Geraldine Hope, Percival Trent, Isabel Lee, and others. 























THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Revised, corrected, and edited, with Notes and Commentaries, by WILLIAM J. RoLFE. 8vo. With 350 illustra- 


tions. Beveled boards, full gilt, $10; half oalf, $13; tree-calf or antique morocco,$16. 


This edition is a magnificent treasury of Scottish song, epics, ballads, etc., all explained and made clear, and illuminated with most beauti- 
ful pictures. It contains ‘‘ Marmion,” “ THE Lapy oF THE Lake,” “ THE Lorp oF THE Isvgs,” “THE Lay or THE Last MINSTREL,” 
“ Roxesy,” ‘‘ Don Roperick,” and all the other wonderful works of the Wizard of the North, which are read and loved by all classes, 
wherever the Anglo-Saxon race is found. 

Mr W. J. Rolfe, the editor of the ‘Students’ Series of Poetry,” has accomplished the herculean task of editing and restoring the correct 
text, and producing in one volume the first and only correct edition of Scott’s Poems. It contains all the original illustrations made for the 
separate poems at a cost of upwards of $25,000, besides many others especially added for this work, nearly three hundred and fifty in all. 





POETS AND ETCHERS. 
A magnificent volume of twenty full-page etchings, by 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The Princess, Childe Harold, 
The Lady of the Lake, Lucile, 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion. 


New Library Editions, at reduced prices. Six volumes, 
elegantly bound, with all the original illustrations, 
and full gilt. Each, in cloth, 8vo, $3.50; in tree-calf, 
or flexible calf, extra, $7.50. 

The most famous editions of these great poems. 


BELLOWS, SMILLIE, FARRER, GIFFORD, and COL- 
MAN, illustrating famous American Poems; with 
thirty-two vignettes and tail-pieces. Quarto, $5. 


“It is but rarely that such perfect gems of literature are illuminated 
by such exquisite specimens of intellectual art.” — Boston Courier. 


MRS. BROWNING’S LOVE SONNETS. 
Illustrated by Lupvic SANDOE IpsEN. Oblong folio. 
seautifully bound, gilt top, $8. 


JAPANESE HOMES. By Professor E. S. Morse. 
CHOSON (Korea). By PERCIVAL LOWELL. 
CARLYLE-EMERSON CORRESPOND- 


ENCE. 2 vols. 


“The most magnificent piece of decorative book-making ever 


attempted in America—a most sumptuous volume.” — Boston 
Courier. 


““No work of the kind has been put forth for years, more sincere, 
more thoughtful, or more attractive.” — G. P. LaTHRop. 


_.“ These glorious poems have waited for the artist who could fitly 
illustrate them, and now they have found him. Nothing like this has 
ever been done in this country before.” — R. H. Stopparp. 


B “A volume unique and unapproachable in American art.” — ARLO 
ATES, 





NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS 
WIFE. 2 vols. 
New editions, illustrated, each $3; half calf, $6. 


TUSCAN CITIES. By W. D. HowELts. 
RED-LETTER DAYS ABROAD. By J. L. 
STODDARD. 
Cheaper editions, richly illustrated, $3.50 each. 





For sale by all booksellers, 


Sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 


Catalogues of our books mailed free. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 











REPRESENTATIVE BOOKS 


Each one here is suggestive of others that ought to be alongside of it, if 


there were room. 
the reverse. 


The Holy Grail. By Alfred Tennyson. 
Fourteen photogravures by W. L. Taylor. 
$6. Limited edition de luxe, $12. 

Perhaps the richest book of the year. Page 9. 

Let this stand for luxurious Holiday books. 


Through the Year with the Poets. Ed- 
ited by Oscar Fay Adams. Twelve ex- 
quisite books for gifts, indeed for every 
purpose of books. $1 a volume. 

Poetical touches upon the seasons, from Chaucer 
down to our own time. Page 15. 

This may stand for what we are doing in poetry. 

Story of the American Indian. By 
Elbridge S. Brooks. $2.50. 

Written for thoughtful, justice-loving people. Apart 
from its serious import, it has an interest keen as that 
of asea-story. Page 26. 

Let it stand for adventure, easy history, news of the 
world. 


Midnight Sun: Tsar and Nihilist. By 
James M. Buckley, LL.D. _ Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

The air of the book is that of a quick and keen 
observer, a frank but cautious critic, a student of men 
under strange conditions of climate, country, inher- 
itance, government, means of control, and espionage. 
Page 25. 

This may stand for travel, political insight, social 
discrimination. 

The Ignoramuses. By Mary Bradford 
Crowninshield. Illustrated. $2.50. 

A tour of Europe with two boys and a girl along to 
ask questions. Every thing yields its secrets. Page 24. 

This for instruction under the guise of pastime. 


Look-About Club. By Mary E. Bam- 
ford. Illustrated. $1.50. 

The Club is a family. Under the guise of play, the 
family learns about spiders and butterflies, chickens 
and rabbits, fishes and frogs, the folks on the ground 
and the folks in the air, which includes grasshoppers 
and beetles. 

To make young people like beginnings of learning 
we cover almost the whole range of elementary science 
with pleasure excursions. 


The books are intended to advertise the publisher ; 





not 


Eighty-Seven. By “Pansy.” $1.50. 

The last of a hundred, more or less, by “ Pansy,” all 
written to fix the attention of young or old on religious 
devotion as first in the order of all good things. Eighty- 
Seven is a book of help and hope for those who look to 
themselves and God alone for their fortunes. Page 64. 

Stands for whole libraries, books for forward-look- 
ing people. 


Midshipman at Large. 
Talbot. $1.50. 

As bright as ever a story was, with as good a moral 
without any show of moral at all. Page 6. 

Let it stand for another sort of help disguised. 


By Charles R. 


Gladys : A Romance. 
Darling. I2mo. $1.25. 


Too good and true to be spoiled by pursuit, she 
nevertheless but slowly learns to distinguish conjugal 
love. Her fortune takes her more or less blindly 
through the school of experience—a school that tem- 
pers not its exactions. Page 5. 

Let this stand for our fiction. 


By Mary G. 


Little Polly Blatchley. By Frances C. 
Sparhawk. $1. 


If the whole of Little Polly’s life had been written, 
it might have been a little dull; but a story here and 
there is all the brighter for being told at full length. 
She seems to pick out the very nicest things to do in 
every chapter ; and isn’t a bit of a prig. Page 36. 

A rare book, a novel book; as dainty and good as 
Let it stand for another sort of teaching. 


Bye-O-Baby Ballads. By Charles Stuart 
Pratt. Drawings by F. Childe Hassam. 
$1.50. In either one or two volumes. 

A beautiful color-book. In all but color, it stands 
for our care for the little ones. 


new. 


Bound volumes of four magazines for 
the young, beginning with babies and end- 
ing with serious readers, containing an 
unexampled wealth of literature. 

[See the opposite page.] They show the drift of our 
work. We want no better example. 


The pages cited are in ‘‘ Book-Buyer’s Guide, a quick insight into the active 
books of this year’ — sent free by the publishers, 


D LOTHROP COMPANY BOSTON 
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Unheard-of Premiums 


for Work 


The best magazines in the world for the young of 
all ages — five of them (see below). 

The best things to be got in this part of the world 
for the money—about three hundred of them (see 
sample or two below). 

The things are paid to those who get subscribers. 
The unheard-of part is the rate. It is more than 
generous. 

Here are the magazines: 


Babyland ; nurse-help for the mother and Pansy: for the Sunday-school age and Wide Awake: \ibrary, study, play- 
baby-joy for the little one; 50 cents a year. aim; $1. house, life at home and abroad, companion- 

Our Little Men and Women: delightful Chautaugua Young Folks’ Yournal: ship of the wise and good; $2.40 a year. 
hours and years for beginning readers; $1. for studious young folks: $1. 


The things to be paid are better than money, because 
they are more than the money could possibly be. They 
are better also, some of them, because you never heard 
of them and wouldn't have the chance to get them 
for some time yet. 

But the rate! For $1.25 in new subscriptions, we 
pay $1 in merchandise! More than that on the 
average. Some things we get to better advantage 
than others. We pay as we buy. 


Take a well-known example: the Water- price $4; for $4.50 in new subscriptions. Another: a Mason & Hamlin organ (cata- 
bury watch with chain and whistle and agate Another: the Bissell Carpet-sweeper; price logue price $165) for $110 in new sub- 
charm, We call them altogether worth $3, $3; for $3.25. Another: the Kerosene Brick; scriptions. Another: your choice of Prang’s 
and pay them for $4 in new subscriptions. price 35 cents; for 40 cents. Another: a  water-color art studies and reproductions of 
Another well-known example: the Weeden photograph-outfit, Horsman’s Eclipse, $2.50 oil paintings, $1 for $1.10, Another: your 
engine; price $1.25; for $1.35 in new sub- for $2.75. Another: every thing children choice of 2,000 books, any book we publish, 
scriptions. wear, & for $1.60. Another: jack-plane $1 for $1.20. And so on through 32 pages 

Another example not well-known but worth pencil-sharpener, 25 cents for 30 cents. An- of picked-out things for children aad 
knowing: the Hartman steel-wire door-mat; other: silver-plated ware, $1.00 for $1.10. out things for the family. 


Send five cents for a sample copy of any one mag- 
azine, or fifteen cents for all. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY Boston 
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7 Carmina Sanctorum; 
Or, HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE 


A NEW HYMN BOOK—NOT_ REVISED EDITION OF AN 
OLD BOOK —TYPOGRAPHICALLY PERFECT—THE NAMES 
OF AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS ON EVERY PAGE-— 
INDEXES WHICH ARE COMPLETE AND UNEXCELLED — 
EDITED BY REV. DRS. HITCHCOCK (late President of the 
Union Theological Seminary), EDDY (list Congregational Church, 
Atlanta, Ga.), MUDGE (lst Presbyterian Church, Princeton, N.J.) 
—‘*A MODEL COLLECTION,” PHILLIP SCHAFF. . . . 

SPECIAL PRICE LIST FOR EXAMINATION AND INTRODUCTION. 
op Spices: side aoogaecitnes Shatin . . 1.40 | Chapel Saito Hymns and Tunes 


Hymns only, pew edition -_75 | The same, with Responsive Readings. . 
Scripture Readings, from Revised Version, 60 cents. 









































Returnable Examination Copies sent to Pastors and Committees upon request. 





HELPS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS, 1888. 


Now Ready: 
Dr. CEORCE F. PENTECOST’S NEW COMMENTARY: 


PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES, rrom rae otp anv new Testa- 


MENTS. Covering the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1888. By Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 

D.D. Possessing all the strength and attractiveness of the author’s study and style. Postpaid prices: 

paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

{@ Invaluable for teachers and older scholars. Agents wanted in every church and Sunday school. 
Send in your orders early. Samples sent on receipt of 50 cents. Special rates to clubs. 


Other Helps. 
Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT’S COMMENTARY: 


ABBOTT ON MATTHEW. AN ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARY FOR CHRIS- 


TIAN workers. By Rev. LYMAN ABBoTt, D.D., author of Commentary on the New Testament. Four 
volumes now ready; viz. (1) Matthew, (2) Mark and Luke, (3) John, (4) The Acts. Price, $1.75 per 
volume. 


A TOUR THROUCH BIBLE LANDS. 


FISH’ 5 BIBLE LANDS. ILLUSTRATED. A BOOK IN WHICH EVERY PLACE 


mentioned in Old and New Testaments was visited, and is described, with text reference given. By 
Rev. Henry C, Fisu, D.D. Price, $3.00. 





Above books for sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CoO.,, 
Jil and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 265 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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FRENCH PUBLICATIONS OF WILLIAM R. JENKINS. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


LES MISERABLES 


By VICTOR HUGO. 





NEW EDITION IN FRENCH. 





The handsome new edition of this great work, the most important French publica- 
tion yet attempted in America, IS NOW READY, and readers of French will find it not 
only cheaper thanany of the Paris editions, but superior both in typography, presswork 
and paper,—the greatest care having been taken to have the work excellent in every 
respect, that it may be hereafter a standard edition. The type from which the electro- 


types were made, was bought expressly for it. 
The proof-reading has been carefully done, and the 


manufactured for the purpose. 


binding has been made as tasteful as possible. 


The paper on which it is printed was 


The set complete is in five volumes, 


but the volumes may be had separately in paper at $1.00 per volume, and in cloth at 


$1.50. 


The set in five volumes, paper, $4.50 ; cloth, $6.50. Half Calf, $13.50. 





FRENCH CALENDARS FOR 1888. 


A large assortment of beautiful French Calendars consisting 
of daily slips, containing apt quotations in French by famous 
French Authors. The blocks are mounted on very handsome- 
ly decorated backgrounds. Comparatively, they are cheaper 
and more beautiful than those in English. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 40c., 50c., 60c., 75c. each. 





A large assortment of English Calendars also to be had with 
English quotations at 50c. each—comprising the Longfellow, 
Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Whitney, Shakespeare, 
Scriptural, Browning, Every Day and others. 


FIGARO SALON FOR 1887. 


This year’s issue of this splendidly illustrated work on the 
Paris Salon may be obtained handsomely bound in maroon 
cloth, folio size for $4.50. It makes an exceedingly cheap and 
peer gift book with upwards of fifty large process illus- 

rations. 


FRENCH VERB GAME OF LOTO. 


An admirable game for learning all the conjugations of the 
auxiliary verbs AvoIR and Erre. Played like the game of 
Loto, it is at once entertaining and instructive and no one can 
play it for any time without acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
the French conjugations. Ina large box with counters, $1.25. 


ROMANS CHOISIS, each 60c. 


This series of French Novels ata low price now comprises 
“Dosia” by Mme. Henry Gréville; “L’Abbé Constantin” by 
L. Halévy; “Le Mariage de Gérard” by A. Theuriet; “Le 
Roi des Montagnes” by About; “Le Mariage de Gabrielle” 
by Daniel Lesueur; “Z’Ami Fritz” by Erckmann-Chatrian ; 
“L’Ombra” by Gennevraye, and “Le Maitre de Forges” by 
Ohnet. They are all interesting stories suitable for home or 
class reading. 














CINQ-MARS. 
By ALFRED DE VIGNY. 


A new edition of this famous historical French novel taste- 
fully bound in cloth, - - - - - $1.00. 





HERNANI BY VICTOR HUGO. 
No. 16 of the Theitre Contemporain, . - 25¢, 





MINE ET CONTRE MINE. 
By A. GUILLET. 
An original French Comedy, No. 17 of Théatre Contem- 
porain, - - - - - . - 25c. 





CONTES CHOISIS, each 25c. 


A series of prettily printed and interesting novelettes by 
some of the best French writers of to-day. They are suitable 
alike for the general reader, for the home circle and the class 
room. The series comprises the following : 

“LA MERE DE LA MARQUISE.” By EpMonpD ABOUT. 

“LE SIEGE DE BERLIN ET AUTRES CONTES.” By AL- 
PHONSE DAUDET. : 

“UN MARIAGE D’AMOUR.” By Lupovic HALEVyY. 

“LA MARE AU DIABLE.” By GEORGE SAND. 

“PEPPINO.” By L. D. VENTURA. | 

“IDYLLES.” By MMe. HENRY GREVILLE. 

“CARINE.” By Louis ENAULT. 

“LES FIANCES DE GRINDERWALD.” By ERCKMANN- 
CHATRIAN. . 

“LES FRERES COLOMBE.” By GEORGES DE PEYREBRUNE. 

“LE BUSTE.” By EpMOND ABOUT. 

“LA BELLE-NIVERNAISE.” By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

“LE CHIEN DU CAPITAINE.” By Louis ENAULT. 





FRENCH VERBS AT A GLANCE. 


By MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN. 8vo, S5c. The readiest, simplest, 
most practical and cheapest treatise on the French verbs, their 
grammatical construction, regular and idiomatic usage and 
conjugations. 





LIVRES D’ ETRENNES. 


A large number of handsome presentation and story books 
in French for holiday presents at moderate prices. 





All the latest French Novels received from Paris as soon as published. French books of every description for 


students or general readers, 


Catalogues free on application. 


Importations promptly made. 





WILLIAM R. JENKINS, PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER OF FRENCH BOOKS, 


850 Si=xth Awenue, New YorkE. 
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LIBRARY OF FAMILIAR QUOTA- 
TIONS. 5 vols., 12mo, cloth, $10.00; half calf, 
$17.50; levant morocco, $25.00. Per vol., cloth, $2.00. 
COMPRISING 
Vol. I. Index to Familiar Quotations (British 
and American), by J. C. Grocorr and ANNA L, 
WARD. 
Vol. Il. French and Italian Authors (with Eng- 
lish translations), by C. T. RAMAGE. 
Vol. III. German and Spanish Authors (with 
English translations), by C. ‘T. RAMAGE. 
Vol. IV. Greek Authors (with English translations), 
by C. T. RAMAGE. 
Vol. V. Latin Authors (with English translations), 
by C. T, RAMAGE. 


ORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. \ 
judiciously selected, ably edited, excellently 
printed, and durably bound re-issue of books for 
thoughtful readers. Each (averaging over 300 pages), 
cloth, cut or uncut edges, 40 cts.; half parchment, gilt 
top, 60 cts. 
LATEST ADDITIONS : 
. Alcestis, and other Plays. By Evuripipes, 
. Oceana. By JAMES HARRINGTON. 
. Plays and Poems. Iy GrorGcE PEELE. 
- Schiller’s Poems and Ballads. Translated 
by BULWER. 
. The Original. By THoMAs WALKER. 
. The Banquet of Dante. Translated by Exiza- 
BETH P. SAYER. 





OICES OF THE FLOWERS. Illustrated 
and arranged by HARRIET STEWART MINER. 
Pictures of flowers, with appropriate poetical quota- 
tions on opposite pages, selected from the writings of 
Longfellow, Shakespeare, 
Whittier, Moore. 
Printed in colors. Hand-painted and embossed 


covers. Each, $1.00. 





ULWER-LYTTON’S NOVELS AND 
TALES. A New (Pocket) Edition, in volumes 
of a convenient size, and neatly and attractively 
bound. Each, 16mo, half-cloth, 6o cts. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY: 
Last Days of Pompeii. Pelham. 
Ernest Maltravers. Eugene Aram. 
Night and Morning. Paul Clifford. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 





gianna OF THE MONTHS. By Mary A. Latu- 
BuRY. A Book of Colored Designs emblematic of 
the Year, with appropriate Verses. 4to. Cloth, with 
gold, silver, and three colors in inks, in a box, $3.50; 
also bound with ribbon, in a box, $2.50; also in 
boards, $2.00. 





UR DARLINGS: at Home, in Town, at | 


the Seaside, in the Country, and at Play. 
By Mars. Printed in colors and gold by PLON. 
Oblong 4to. Cloth, $3.00; boards, $2.50. 








HE FAIRY TALES OF THE COUNTESS 
D’'AULNOY. Translated by J. R. PLANCHE. 
New edition. With illustrations by GORDON BROWNE | 


and Lypia F. EMMeEtT. 4to. Cloth, $2.00; boards, 
with lithographed double cover, $1.50. 





ONDERFUL CITIES OF THE WORLD, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. By HELEN 
A. SMITH. With numerous illustrations. 4to. Cloth, 


$3.00. 


TORIES OF PERSONS AND PLACES 
IN EUROPE. By E. L. BENEpiIcT. Copiously 
illustrated. 4to. Boards, lithographed double cover, 
$1.50. 
ATTIE'S SECRET. By EmiLe DEsBEAvux. 
With roo illustrations, 4to. Boards, litho- 
graphed double cover, $1.25. 
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OUTLEDGE'’S POCKET LIBRARY. Pub- 
lished in monthly volumes. Beautifully printed 

in clear type, on good paper, and tastefully bound in 
the following styles: —half cloth, cut edges, 4o cts. ; 
half cloth, uncut edges, 50 cts.; half cloth, uncut 
edges, gilt top, 60 cents; French morocco, gilt edges, 
$1.00 per vol. 

2. Thackeray's Paris Sketch-Book. 

3. Hood’s Comic Poems. 

4. Dickens's Christmas Carol. 

7. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, etc. 
8. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 

9. Hood's Serious Poems. 

o. Bulwer’s Coming Race. 
12, Manon Lescaut. By the ABBE PREvosT. 
14. Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 
15. Dickens's Chimes. 
16. Moore's Irish Melodies. 
17. Gilbert’s Fifty “Bab” Ballads. 
18. Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
21. Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
22. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
23. Campbell's Poetical Works. 
24. Byron’s Werner; or, The Inheritance. 
25. Book of Humor, Wit, and Wisdom. 





NIMALS, BIRDS, AND FISHES. by 

HELEN A. SMITH. Studies in Natural History 

in Words of Easy Reading. Illustrated. Large 4to. 
Cloth, $3.00. 




















SCRIBNER’S |(\AGAZINE 


* 


For 1888. 





During the year 1888 the following will be among 


many prominent articles in the contents of the 


Magazine: 


A series of papers by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, one in 
each number throughout the year, in which he will write of many 
topics, old and new, and give the readers of the Magazine a suc 
cession of essays as thoughtful and charming as they are unconven- 
tional in form. In the first paper, entitled “‘A Chapter on Dreams,” . 
he relates incidentally, in connection with the general subject, some 
interesting facts concerning the origin of the now famous story 
“Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, by W. S. CHAPLAIN, Professor of 
Engineering and Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard 
University, will be the subject of the first of a group of specially 
important articles upon Railways—their construction, administration, 
etc.—the authors and separate titles being announced in later num- 
bers. These articles will be richly illustrated. 


ELECTRICITY in its various applications as a motive power, EX PLO- 
SIVES, etc., will be the subjects of another group of articles of 
equal practical interest, by leading authorities upon these topics. 
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DR. SARGENT'’S papers on Physical Proportions and Physical” Train- 
ing will be continued by several of increasing interest, with as rich 
and accurate illustration as those which have already appeared. 


MISCELLANEOUS ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES of special impor- 
tance will be those on the Campaign of Waterloo, by JOHN C. 
ROPES ; on “The Man at Arms,” by EDWIN HOWLAND 
BLASHFIELD; two papers by EDWARD L. WILSON, 
illustrating results of recent Egyptian research; a further article by 
WILLIAM F. APTHORP, on a subject connected with his 


recent contribution on Wagner, and many others of equal interest. 


HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE of MEN- 
DELSSOHN and MOSCHELES will furnish the substance of 
one or two articles of great interest, which will be illustrated with 
much valuable unpublished material. 


PAPERS UPON ART SUBJECTS will also be published during the 
year by W. P. P. LONGFELLOW, GEORGE HITCH- 
COCK, and others. 


PROFESSOR SHALER’S articles on the surface of the Earth will be 
continued by several further richly illustrated papers; and articles 
upon two of the most interesting groups of contemporary Euro- 
pean writers will be accompanied by rich and novel portrait 
illustration. 


LITERARY and MISCELLANEOUS essays will be, as during 
the past year, an especially noticeable and individual feature. They 
will include papers by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, author of 
“QObiter Dicta;” some further papers by W. C. BROWNELL, 
articles by Professor WILLIAM JAMES, AUSTIN DOB- 
SON, Professor JAMES RUSSELL SOLEY, General 
A. W. GREELY, Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS, EDWARD 


KING, and many others. An article worthy of special mention is 


one upon some phenomena in the intellectual growth of the West, 
which will attract wide attention. 
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THE FICTION OF THE YEAR will be noticeably strong, not only 
in the work of well-known writers, but in that of new authors, 
in securing whose co-operation the Magazine has been so fortu- 
nate during its first year of publication. A serial novel, entitled 
“First Harvests,” by FREDERIC J. STIMSON, will be 
begun in the January number, and early in the year short serials 
will be published by HENRY JAMES and H. C. BUNNER. 


The short stories are of noticeable strength and freshness. 


ESSAYS in the broader, fields of Political Science will be published from 
time to time during the year, including a brief paper in an early 
number upon “Municipal Finance,” and, later, other similar studies. 


POEMS in early numbers by THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ANDREW LANG, CHARLES EDWIN MARKHAM, 


and others, give a good augury for the next year’s verse; and 
in several cases well-known artists—notaby ELIHU VEDDER, 
WILLIAM HOLE and WILL H. LOW-—have accompanied 


poems by striking and imaginative drawings. 





The Magazine will show increased excellence in 
its illustrations. They will be more abundant and 
elaborate than ever. It is the intention of the pub- 
lishers to represent the dest work of the leading 
artests, and to promote and foster the most skilful 
methods of wood engraving. The Magazine, on its 
artistic side, will exhibit what is finest, most sincere, 
and original. 
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EADERS whose ct St jeptrs with me current’ Naimber of 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE will confer a favor and avotd delay 
by renewing as soon as possible and thereby save re-entering the names on. 
our books. The date at which all subscreptions expire ts printed on the 


address tabel. 
TERMS, $3.00 A YEAR. 


REMITTANCES SHOULD BE MADE BY POSTAL ORDER OR BANK CHECK. 


COMPLETION OF VOLUME II. 


HE second volume of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE was begun by 
the number dated July, 1887, and ended with the December issue. 
Bindings for this volume are now ready. 


PRICES—Back numbers exchanged for the bound volume, if numbers are untrimmed 
and in good condition, or the owner’s copies bound up. Cloth, gilt top, $o 75 
Subscribers must remit 30 cents for postage when the volume is to be 
returned by mail. 
Cases for binding, post-free, ; : : ; : ; 50 


SPECIA NOTICE.—To enable readers to possess the Magazine from the 


first number (January, 1887) the following inducements are offered : 








A year’s subscription and the numbers for 1887, _. ‘ ‘ ‘ j $4 50 


A year’s subscription and the numbers for 1887, bound in two volumes, cloth, gilt top, 6 00 





THE BOOK BUYER. 


A MOonTHLY SUMMARY OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


ANNUAL SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ) 
SUBSCRIPTION: $1.00. CLUB RATE: THE BOOK BUYER, $3.40. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER READY DECEMBER Ist. 


HE leading article in the Christmas Book Buyer will be a passage 

from Thackeray’s Roundabout Papers, for which the artist, Francis 
Day, has made a series of handsome illustrations. Laurence Hutton will 
have charge of the holiday book-table, and Mrs. Harrison will write about 
the volumes for young people. Among the writers who will review the 
principal holiday books, illustrations from which, in colors, will be given, 
are Howard Pyle, Sarah Orne Jewett, H. H. Boyesen, R. H. Stoddard, 
Edith M. Thomas, J. B. Millet, and Hamilton W. Mabie. The number 
will contain many of the best illustrations from new books, several of 
which have been reproduced for this purpose. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PuBLisHErs, 


743 AND 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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“An era is fast approaching when no writer will be read by the majority, save and except those who can effect for bales of 
manuscript what the hydrostatic screw performs for bales of cotton —by condensing into a period what before occupied a page.” 
—COoTTER, 





GET THE BEST, THE MOST RECENT, AND THE CHEAPEST! 


The New People’s Cyclopedia 
OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Revised and Enlarged, and brought down to the Present Time for the 
Eighteenth Edition and Ninetieth Thousand. 


Henry Ward Beecher ’ ss . Gen.B. F. Butler says: 
said:—I deem it an admira- P —I have given an examina- 
ble work. It covers the field tion to ‘‘The New People’s 
of knowledge effectively, and vv TN AWAY ¥ Cyclopedia,” and find that it 
gives just that information S71 , ; answers what I believe to be 
which allwant. Itis not cum- A : Q prt the want of a work of that 
bersome, as are the larger = = = = a class. I can recommend it 
Cyclopedias, and its price [ i i r j ! more especially for the office, 
puts it within the reach of “YCLOP eB ; and for the use of the business 
multitudes. In fact it is just ; q Li ¥ PE men of the country. 
the book for reading, thinking ee oa OF idl Hl Ex-Governor Hoadly, 
American citizens. PW eT Se : rst of Ohio, says: —Ihavetwo 

Hon. 8. 8. Cox says:— BU Knowle t editions of the ** Britannica,” 
I have had the pleasure and : : ! but after careful examination 
delight of examining “The 7 rs ‘ I have purchased ** The New 
New People’s Cyclopedia.” i A (| f Wee People’s Cyclopedia,” and 
The volumes are popular, and : a : ee. ; cordially recommend it to 
furnish a larger amount of : : : . others, as concise, modern, 
information, ina given space, | i i it convenient, and reliable. I 
than any other four volumes | | 5 : H am greatly pleased with it. 
that it has ever been my privi- = i : ——— sit : John fa ewman, 
lege to examine. I cannot . i = , LL.D., says:—No subject 
close my commendation with- i af i fi seems to be omitted. Its 
out saying that the Appen- Sl N [ i three thousand illustrations 
dixes are the most valuable —s ————S = and maps add largely to its 
compilation that I have ever { { { value. It is so concisely 
seen. They alone amply re- ‘ m1 xi written that even the business 
pay any one for the entire ———— : man can find time to examine 
cost of the work. Te hdc —— -- the subjects on which he de- 

Judge Tourgée says: — sires light. It is properly 
Ican think of nothing more useful in the home, nor any better | called ‘* The New People’s Cyclopedia,” as its low price places 
present that a parent could give a child whom he desires to be | it within the reach of the masses of the people. 
something more than a parrot, a thinker who learns more than| Rev. Joseph Cook says:—I have examined “The New 
he is taught. Every boy and girl in an academy, high school, | People’s Cyclopedia,” and personally know many of the con- 
or college, should have such a work as this on the study | tributors. As a popular compendium of knowledge, this book, 
table. in my judgment, is worth many times what it costs. 


IT IS THE LATEST, AS IT IS THE BEST, POPULAR WORK OF REFERENCE PUBLISHED, 


and the only one in which the momentous discoveries, topics, and events of the past half decade are adequately noted and treated. 
The articles are well digested and fitly proportioned, full without superfluous verbiage, concise but not meagre, crisp but not 
scrappy. The work is especially rich in information on American topics, andis brought down to the present time in respect to its 
chronology, biography, political events, scientific research, geographical discovery, etc., in marked contrast to those works pub- 
lished from two to twelve years ago, which are ignominiously silent on the i happenings of the last eventful decade, In 
colored maps and charts THE NEw PEoPLe’s leads all of its competitors save the gigantic Britannica. It has more illustrations 
than the Universal or Zel/’s, and, in proportion to its size, more than the Britannica, Appleton’s, or Chambers’s. THe NEw 
Prope’s has more articles than either the Britannica, Appleton’s, or Chambers’s; it has as many articles as the Britannica and 
the New General combined, 6,000 more than App/eton’s, and 10,009 more than Chambers’s! Tut NEw PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA 
strikes the happy mean in cyclopedic literature. It is the CHEAPEST, asitis the Best! It numbers 


Over 2,500 Pages, 125 Double and Single Page Maps and Charts, and 100,000 Topics, 
the whole forming at once a Compendium of Cyclopedic Information and a Gazetteer and Geographical Atlas of the World. 

There are 350 pages of ‘* Appendixes,” crammed with a surprising amount of miscellaneous information, 
tabular and pprmeecnence mpegs and social, civil and military, etc., etc., a feature peculiar to The New 
People’s, and possessed by no other cyclopedia now in existence. These Appendixes have been declared by 
critics to be alone worth the price of the work. That “ nothing succeeds like success”’ is proved by the fact that 


$5,000 Sets — 255,000 Volumes — of ** The New People’s Cyclopedia” have been sold in five years. 


As _ a popular, concise, and accurate work of reference this Cyclopedia is without a peer in the English ey age All of 
those living topics respecting which th® world wishes to be informed are adequately and succinctly treated by writers and 
specialists who know ‘whoreot thay speak. To possess it is a liberal education. 

Persons purchasing a set of ‘‘ THE NEw PEoPLE’s CYCLOPEDIA”’ may rest assured that they possess a work embodying the 
very latest attainable data. Men and women who desire to be well furnished in general knowledge and to keep pace with current 
events will find this the only Cyclopedia to meet their wants. 

No other Cyclopedia contains the recent information furnished therein, and this work proves itself to be 

Preéminently a ‘‘ PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA.” 

Here are a few of the recent topics treated, under the respective titles: African International Association; Bacteria; 
Bartholdi; Brazza, Savorgnan de; Buck, Dudley; Cable, Geo. W.; Chamberlain, oseph; Churchill, Lord Randolph; Civil 
Service Reform ; ——— Free State; Donnelly, Ignatius; Dorsheimer, William; Dwight, Timothy; Dynamite Gun; Dynamoge; 
Ensilage; Fawcett, Henry; Foraker, Joseph Benson; Freycinct, Charles Louis; George, Henry; Graphophone; Greely Expe- 
dition; Hill, David Bennet; Hydrophobia, Inoculation for; Ignatieff, Nicholas Paul; Knights of Labor; Leopoldville; Liberty 
Enlightening the World; Lick Observatory; Munkacszy, Michael; Niagara State Park; Parker, Dr. Joseph; Photography, Ama- 
teur; Photophone; Porter, F yt horned Powderly, Terence V.; Presidential Succession; Railways, Electric; Richardson, Hen 
Hobson; Riel, Louis David; Salisbury, Marquis of; Ship Railway; Spelling Reform; Stanley Falls; Stanley Pool; Toboggan ; 
Topolobampo; Type-writer; Volapiik; Washington Monument; Watterson, Henry; Yellala alls, and a hundred others. It is 
a safe assertion that every man of the time and every topic of contemporary interest is treated in THE NEw PEorLy’s. 

Specimen pages of this noble work will be sent to ANY PART OF THE WORLD on application to the Publishers, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED, to whom favorable terms and liberal inducements will be given. 
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*-BOOKS: 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ HOLIDAY BOOK 


— ee 7. 





I. . 

NGRAVINGS ON WOOD. Engravings on Wood 
by MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN WooD- 
ENGRAVERS. With Descriptive Letter-press by W. 
M. LaFFan. Popular Edition. Large folio, Orna- 
mental Covers. $12.00. 


The most distinguished wood-engravers of this country have 
contributed to this work twenty-five engravings, which are, 
with one exception, from American paintings, and the accom- 
panying letter-press is written by William Mackay Laffan. 

e work not only illustrates in the most striking manner the 
marvellous progress which has been made in wood-engraving 
jn the United States, but it represents the highest excellence 
ever reached in that art, in which America is universally 
acknowledged to hold the foremost place. 


II. 

HE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD. 
The Ancient Cities of the New World: being Voy- 
ages and Explorations in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, from 1857 to 1882. By Désiré CHARNAY. 
Translated from the French by J. GonINo and 
HELEN S. CoNnANT. Introduction by ALLEN THORN- 
DIKE RICE. 209 Illustrations and a Map. pp. xlvi., 
514- Royal 8vo. Ornamental cloth, uncut edges, 
gilt tops. $6.00. 


“ M. Charnay writes an admirable narrative, to which the 
translation — the ease and vigor of which cannot be praised too 
highly —does full justice. The illustrations are numerous and 
good.” — Spectator, London. 


III. ; 

HE WONDER CLOCK; or, Four and Twenty 
Marvellous Tales: being One for each Hour of the 
Day. Written and illustrated with 160 Drawings 
by Howarp PYLE, author of “ Pepper and Salt,” 
“The Rose of Paradise,” etc. Embellished with 
Verses by KATHARINE PYLE. pp. xiv., 320. Large 
8vo. Illuminated cloth. $3.00. 


“A fascinating fairy book full of quaint and charming 
sllustrations and musical verses.” 


IV 
66 TJARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE” for 1887. Vol. 
VIII. pp. viii, 844. With over 700 Illustra- 
tions. 4to. Ornamental cloth. $3.50. Vols. 
V., VI., and VII., $3.50 each. Vols. I, IL, 
IIl., and IV. out of print. 


“ Let the weary searchers for Christmas gifts pause at the 
sight of this book. Never could there be a more welcome re- 
minder of Christmas joys. lt is an inexhaustible source of 
entertainment,”’ — N.Y. Tribune. 


Ve 
ORSE, FOOT, AND DRAGOONS. Sketches of 
Army Life at Home and Abroad. By RurFus 
FAIRCHILD ZOGBAUM. With Illustrations by the 
Author. pp. 176. Square 8vo. Extra cloth. 
$2.00. 


“ Army life in the United States, England, France, and 
Germany, graphically described and beautifully illustrated.” 





VI. 

ODERN ITALIAN POETS. Essays and Versions, 
By W. D. HowELts, author of “ April Hopes,” 
etc. With portraits. pp. viii, 370. 12mo. Half 
cloth, uncut edges, gilt tops. $2.00. 


“ This book, a review of Italian poetry from 1770 to 1870, is 
the result of studies continued through many years. It contains 
critical and biographical sketches of the poets themselves, and 
of their surroundings, with faithful and musical translations 
of some of their verse.” 

VII. 


a* UNKNOWN COUNTRY. By the Author of 

“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Richly Illustrated 
by FREDERICK NOEL PATON. pp. x., 238. Square 
8vo. Ornamental cloth. $2.50. 


’“ The whole account of this trip through the North of Ire. 
land is delightfully fresh and bright, and interspersed with 
charming bits of description and quaint traditions and anec- 
dotes.” — Literary World, London, 


VIIiIl. 

HE BOY TRAVELLERS ON THE CONGO. Ad- 
ventures of Two Youths in a Journey with Henry 
M. Stanley “through the Dark Continent.” By 
THomas W. Knox, author of ‘Boy Travellers in 
the Far East,” etc. Profusely illustrated. pp. 464. 
Square 8vo. Illuminated cloth. $3.00. 


“ That which Mayne Reid did for a past generation Colonel 
Knox is doing for readers of to-day. He ts producing books 
of travel fascinating alike for old and young.” —N.Y. Journal 
of Commerce. 


Ix. 

RUM-BEAT OF THE NATION. The First Period 
of the War of the Rebellion, from its Outbreak 
to the Close of 1862. By CHARLES CARLETON 
CoFFIN, author of “The Boys of ’76,” etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. pp. xiv., 478. Square 8vo, 
Ornamental cloth. $3.00. 


_ «Mr. Coffin a events in vivid, picturesque narra- 
tive.” —N.Y. Tribune. 


x. 

EBER’S MEDLAVAL ART. History of Medizval 
Art. By Dr. FRANZ VON REBER, author of “ A His- 
tory of Ancient Art,” etc. Translated and Aug- 
mented by Jos—ePpH THACHER CLARKE. With 422 
Illustrations and a Glossary of Technical Terms. 
pp. xxxii., 744. 8vo. Extra cloth. $5.00. Uni- 
form in size of page and style with “ A History of 
Ancient Art.” Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 


“ This volume treats successively of early Christian and 
Byzantine art, of Asiatic art, and of Romanic and Gothic art 
in Europe. . . » We know of no history of artistic evolution 
so logical, so consequential, and so thorough.” —N.Y. Sun. 


XI. 

| er SHIPS OF WAR. Modern Ships of War. 
By Str Epwarp J. REED, M.P., late Chief Con- 
structor of the British Navy, and Rear-Admiral 
EpwarD SIMPSON, U.S. Navy, late President of 
the U.S. Naval Advisory Board. With Supple- 
mentary Chapters and Notes by Lieutenant J. D. 
JERROLD KELLEY, U.S. Navy. Illustrated. Square 
8vo. Ornamental cloth. (early ready.) 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
post-paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


' HARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents Postage. 











LEE AND SHEPARD’S ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 





IRENE E. JEROME’S NEW TRIUMPH! 


A BUNCH OF VIOLETS 
Gathered by IRENE E. JEROME 


Original illustrations engraved on wood and printed under the direction of George T. Andrew, 4to, cloth, $3.75; Turkey morocco, 
$9.00; tree calf, $9.00; English seal style, $7.00. 


NEW EDITION OF THE FORMER SUCCESSES. 
NATURE’S HALLELUJAH 


By IRENE E. JEROME, 


Presented in a series of nearly fifty original full-page illustra- 
tions (934 x 14 inches), engraved on wood by George T. Andrew. 
Elegantly bound in gold cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $6.00; Turkey 
morocco, $12.00; tree calf, $12.00; English seal style, $10.00. 


ONE YEAR’S SKETCH BOOK 
By IrnenE E. JEROME 


Containing forty-six original ——- illustrations, engraved 
on wood by Andrew; in same bindings and at same prices as 
“ Nature’s Hallelujah.” 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUEBIRD 
TOLD TO ME TO TELL TO OTHERS 
By Irene E. JEROME 


Original illustrations. Engraved on wood by Andrew. Cloth 
and gold, $2.00; palatine boards, ribbon ornaments, $1.00, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POEM 
THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN 


With fourteen full-page illustrations by PERcy Macqvorp, 
R. 1. Oblong quarto size, 1034 x 14. Bound in gold cloth, price 
$3.00; Turkey morocco gilt, $9.00; tree calf, $9.00. 

The illustrations which accompany the poem are broad and 
powerful sketches, representing the best effects of modern 
ae of black and white, and are at once original, effective, and 
pleasing. 


“THE TRIUMPH OF FICTILE ART” 
PLASTIC SKETCHES 


By J. G. and J. F. Low, the famous tile artists, being a series 
of forty-seven designs, 10 x 12 inches, in satin portfolios of unique 
design. Price $10.00. 


FAITH’S FESTIVALS 


By Mary LakEMAN, author of “ Pretty Lucy Merwin” and 
Ruth Eliot’s Dream.”’ Price, in cloth, gilt, $1.00; in palatine 
boards, with ribbon trimmings, 75 cents. 


TALKS TO YOUNG MEN 


(With asides to Young Women) by RoBert CoLiyER, Minister 
of the Church of the Messiah, New York. $1.25 (about). 





OLIVER OPTIC’S LATEST 
READY ABOUT: OR SAILING THE BOAT 


Illustrated, $1.25. Completing the 
BOAT BUILDERS’ SERIES 
Now ready in 6 vols. (boxed), $1.25 per vol. 
All Adrift Stem to Stern 
Snug Harbor All Taut 
Square and Compasses Ready About 


OLIVER OPTIC’S 


OUR STANDARD BEARER 


Or the Life of General Grant, his youth, his manhood, his cam- 
paign, and his eminent services in the reconstruction of the 
nation his sword has redeemed, as seen and related by Capt. 
Bernard Gallyg politan, and written out by Oliver 
Optic. A new edition with ey chapters, containing 
the political life of the General, his travels abroad, his sickness 
and death. Illustrated by THomas Nast and others, $1.50. 


A NEW EDITION OF A GREAT FAVORITE. 
PERSEVERANCE ISLAND 


By Doveias FRaAzER, author of ‘ Practical Boat Sailing.’”’ 
Cloth, elegantly bound, illustrated, $1.50. 

Old Robinson Crusoe is outdone by the Modern “‘Live Yankee” 
Crusoe, the Hero of Perseverance Island, who, with no wreck to 
supply his wants, makes a submarine boat, constructs a steam 
yacht, kills a sea serpent, finds a gold mine, discovers a pirate’s 
treasure, meets with many wonderful adventures, which he gives 
in this story to the world by sending it in a balloon of hie own 
construction. 





J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S LATEST 
PETER BUDSTONE, THE BOY WHO WAS HAZED 


Illustrated, $1.25. Completing 
THE TIDE MILL STORIES 
Now ready, 6 vols. (boxed), $1.25 per vol. 
Phil and his Friends The Little Master 
The Tinkham Brothers’ His One Fault 
Tide-Mill Peter Budstone 
The Satin-Wood Box 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TEN BOYS” 


ONLY A YEAR, AND WHAT IT BROUGHT 


By JANE ANDREWS, author of ‘‘ Ten Boys who Lived on the 
Road from Long Ago toNow’”’; “‘ Seven Little Sisters who Live 
on the Round Ball that Floats in the Air’’; ‘‘ The Seven Little 
Sisters Prove their Sisterhood,” etc. Illustrated, $1.00. 


ILLUSTRATED HYMNS AND SONGS. 


THE ALHAMBRA STYLE 

Comprising fourteen of Lee & Shepard’s favorites, printed on 
large paper, with decorated covers and ‘‘ Alhambra” boards, 
“ragged edge’? and ribboned. An original and attractive style. 
The poems represented are: Rock of Ages—It Was the Calm 
and Silent Night— Near, My God, to Thee—My Faith Looks 
up to Thee— He Giveth His Beloved Sleep — The Lord is My 
Shepherd —Home, Sweet Home —Oh, Why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal be proud? — Come into the Garden, Maud — From Green- 
land’s — Mountains— Abide with Me— The Breaking Waves 
Dashed High— The Mountain Anthem — That Glorious Song of 
Old. Price $1.00 each. 





GOLDEN MINIATURES 
ries of the lilliputian beauties of last year, which 
achieved an instant x vol : 


v : Oh, Why 
Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? — That Glorious Song of 
Old —It Was the Calm and Silent Night—Gray’s Elegy— The 
Breaking Waves Dashed High— Ring Out, Wild Bells. In the 
following styles of binding: Cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, 50 
cents; palatine boards, ribboned, 50 cents; French moroce¢o, 
with gilt edges, $1.00; best calf, flexible, $2.00. 

The first series of ‘Golden Miniatures” comprises : Curfew 
Must Not Ring To-Night— Rock of Ages— Home, Sweet Home 
— Abide with Me—Nearer, My God, to Thee— My Faith Looks 
up to Thee. Prices and styles as above. 


A second se 





_SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND SENT BY MAIL POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Holiday Books mailed free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 
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THE GEM OF THE JUVENILES. 


“The attention devoted by authors, artists, and publishers, to the production of bright, pure, = literature for the 
young, is one of the most hopeful characteristics of our modern civilization.’ "—OLIVER WENDELL HOLM 


BELFORD’S ANNUAL. 


1887-8. 
An American Book for American Children. 


EDITED BY 


THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
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WITH ELABORATE COLORED FRONTISPIECE ‘AND COVERS, 
, FULL OF STORIES, SKETCHES, FABLES, FAIRY TALES, POEMS, Etc., Etc. 


* By LOUISA M. ALCOTT, OLIVE THORNE, W. K. FOBES, P. T. BARNUM, EUGENE FIELD, LUCY LARCOM, HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, W. D. HOWELLS, L. F. TOLSTOI, ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 
EVA K. GREEN, ALICE CARY, MRS. DON, Etc., Etc., Ete., Ete. 








Large quarto, 256 pages. Size, 8x10. Bound in Illuminated Covers, in eleven colors, 
price, $1.50. English cloth, with handsome gold and Ink designs, price, $2.00. 


A Charm for Christmas! A Treasure all the Year Round! 
For sale everywhere, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Chicago and New York. 
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CUPPLES & HURD, 
94 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


NEw Books. 


THE LIFE OF RAPHAEL, as shown in 
his Principal Works. By Prof. Hermann Grimm. 
Translated by S. H. Apams. 12mo, $1.50. 


BLEDISLOE; or AUNT PEN’S AMERI- 
CAN NIECES. An International Story. By 
A. M. Trotter. Cr. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Full of incident and interest, with charming pic- 
tures of English country life. 


ZORAH: A LOVE STORY OF MOD- 
ERN EGYPT. By E. Batcu. Author of 
‘Mustard Leaves.” Cr. 8vo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 
with novel and beautiful cover, .50. 

A thoroughly beautiful story and charmingly told, 
preserving the atmosphere of Cairo with marvel- 
lous fidelity. 


THE LAST VON RECKENBURG. By 
Loutsr Francois. Translated from the third Ger- 
man Edition by J. M. Percival. Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 

Remarkable character drawing and development. 

THE ANGEL OF THE VILLAGE. A 
Novel. By L. M. Ohorn. Translated by Mrs. 
Matthews. 16mo, $1.25. 

ROLLO’S JOURNEY TO CAMBRIDGE. 
By Joun T. Wueetwricurt. Illustrated by F. G. 
Artwoop. Seventh Edition. Unique cover. Folio, 
Boards, .75. 

A new edition of this famous and witty book. 

LIFE’S SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS. Their 
Enunciation and Solution. An Autobiography. 
16mo, $1.25. 

A forcible and thought-compelling book, showing 
the spiritual struggles and growth of a man. 

DIET IN RELATION TO AGE AND 
ACTIVITY. By Simm Henry Tuompson, F. R. 
C.S. From the tenth English edition. 16mo, 
cloth, .50. 

A valuable treatise on an important subject by 
the greatest living authority. 

GRITLI’S CHILDREN. Translated by Louise 
Brooks from the German of Mme. Spyri, author of 
‘““HEIDI,” ‘*RICO AND WISELI,” and ‘ VE- 
RONICA.” 16mo, 2 vols. in one, $1.50. 

A new volume, making the fourth of this set. 

The set of four volumes, in uniform binding, and in 
a box, $5.00, 

Books for children and those who love children. 

OUR PARTY OF FOUR. By Mrs. H. B. 
Goopwin, author of “ Madge,” ‘‘ Sherbrooke,” ete. 
16mo. $1.25. 

MAHALY SAWYER, or Put Yourself in Her 
Place. By S. E. Douctass. 16mo, $1.25. 

THOUGHTS. SECOND SERIES. By Ivan 
Pann. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

Catalogues furnished on application. 


CUPPLES & HURD, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
94 Boylston Street, BOSTON. 
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TOLSTOI’S WORKS. ivan Wy Roe. poe $1.25. 
The 5 ty ete 12mo, $ atto Do. 12mo, 
$1.25. y Con fession. oy $1.00. A Russian 
Sroarlawe 12mo, $1.25. 

Translated from the Russian, and bound in uniform style with 

% = ” “My Religion,” ‘Childhood, Boyhood, and 
out. 


IRVING’S WORKS. From new plates. Cloth, 12mo, 
6 vols., $7. oh Library Edition, gilt top, $9.00; half calf, 
marbled, $15. 

Edward sen advised a young writer: ‘‘ If he wishes to study 

a style which possesses the characteristic beauties of Addison, 

its ease, simplicity and elegance, with accuracy, point and spirit, 

let him give his days and nights to the volumes of Irving. 


LES MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. Translated 
from the French by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood. Illustrated 
edition, with 160 full-page illustrations. Printed on fine 
calendered paper, and bound in a neat, attractive style. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 5 vols., $7.50; rr half calf, $15.00; Popular 
Edition, in one vol., 12mo, $1.50 


Printed fron new mone and large type. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS, 8 vols. Handy Volume 
Edition. (Complete, large type.) From the latest text, 
including Earlier Poems. 

Cloth, gilttop. . . 
gee gilt top. . en & . . 
Half calf, gilt edges ° 
American seal Russia, gilt edges, round corners 
Full calf, flexible, gilt edges, round corners 
Full calf, gilt edges, padded, round corners 25.00 
Tree calf, gilt edges . 30.00 
All of the above boxed in fancy lanai or calf boxes,, 

according to style of binding, and making a compact, elegant 

“Handy Volume” edition of this author’s works. 


MRS. SHILLABER’S COOK-BOOK. A Practical 
Guide for Housekeepers. By Mrs. Lyp1a SHILLABER. With 
an Introduction by Mrs. Partagtc n. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; 
Kitchen Edition, in oilcloth, $1 =" First and second edition 
sold before publication. Fourth edition now ready. 


BURNHAM BREAKER. By Homer GREENE, author 
of the ‘Blind Brother.” 12mo, $1.50. 
Like the ‘‘ Blind Brother,” which has enjoyed such phenomeral 
success, “‘ Burnham Breaker” isa story of the coal regions, a 
is constructed with remarkable skill, The = being of thrilling 
—— intetest. A better book for the young can scarcely 
e foun 


THE GIANT DWARF. By JAK, author of “Who 
Saved the Ship,” ‘ Birchwood,” “ Fitch Club,” “ Prof. 
Johnny,” “ Riverside Museum,” ‘and other successful juve- 
niles. 12mo, $1.25 
“The Giant Dwarf” is a sim 

wholesome story 6f German an 

thread of romance running through it. 


$6.00 
10.50 
12.00 
15.00 
21.00 


el and eminently sensible and 
American life, with a pleasant 
The Giant Dwarf him- 
self is an admirable character, rather unique in juvenile fiction. 


FAIRY. LEGENDS OF Tue FRENCH PROV- 


Sg cee Db: 
. Jameson, 


ES. 
note by J. F 
12mo, $1.25. 
These new and delightful Fairy Tales have the same qualities 
that make ‘‘ Mother Goose” and the “‘ Arabian Nights” classics. 
Children of almost any age cannot fail to find — — 
in their racy fancy, shrewd wit, and quaint simplicity of style, 
all admirably preserved in the translation. They are interesting, 
amusing, and instructive. 


BOYHOOD OF LIVING AUTHORS. By W1tt14m 

H. RmpEine. Sketches of the Karly Life of Howells, Aldrich, 

Whittier, Clark Russell, Frank Stockton, ete, 
12mo, $1.25. 

All the slndtihees in this volume have been prepared with the 
consent, and generally with the assistance, of the authors repre- 
sented; and many errors of fact in other biographies have been 
corrected. Mr. Rideing has aimed at completeness and absolute 
authenticity in all bis chapters. 


POEMS IN COLOR. With 56 illustrations lithographed 
by Armstrong & Co., from original designs by W. J. Wuir- 
TEMORE. Sea Pictu res, by TENNYSON. Sunrise 
on the Hills, by LonerELLow. The Worship of 
Nature, by WuittTieR. | Remember, by Hoop. 
Toa Water-Fowl, by Bryant. To a Mountain 
Daisy, by Burns. Six vols. Se = paper covers, cach 50 
cents; cloth covers, stamped in gold, each 75 cents; celluloid 
covers, lithographed, eet $1.00. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. M. Carey, with introductory 
h.D., of Johns Hopkins University. 











PUBLICATIONS OF DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MR. EDWARD P. ROE, who may be safely said to be the most popular living 
American novelist, this year issues a new story, entitled, THE EARTH TREM BLED, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. ‘It is,” says the London Academy, in a commendatory notice, ‘+a 
very artistic attempt to utilize for the purposes of fiction not only the recent earthquake in the 
Southern States, but the loves and hates produced by the Civil War.” ‘* Mr. Roe has been 
constantly improving in grace of style, clearness of thought, and arrangement of plot,” says 
another critic of eminence. ‘‘ His mind seems to be like a quarry, which produces finer marble 
the more it is worked.” 





The first edition of The Earth Trembled was twenty-five thousand copies, and prepara- 
tions were made for a second edition almost immediately on publication. The titles of Mr. 
Roe’s other books ae BARRIERS BURNED AWAY; WHAT CAN SHE 
DO? OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR; NEAR TO NATURE’S 
HEART; FROM JEST TO EARNEST; A KNIGHT OF THE 19th 
CENTURY; A FACE ILLUMINED; A DAY OF FATE; WITH- 
OUT A HOME; HIS SOMBRE RIVALS; A YOUNG GIRL’S 
WOOING; AN ORIGINAL BELLE; DRIVEN BACK TO EDEN; 
ae FELL IN LOVE WITH HIS WIFE; NATURE’S SERIAL 

TORY. 


One of the most interesting of the publications of the present season is ORMSBY’S 
TRANSLATION OF DON QUIXOTE, 4 volumes, 12mo, with a full 
gold side and back of Moorish design, at $6.00. There is also made for the collector a large 
paper edition, limited to fifty copies, printed by the DeVinne Press, at $25.00. Of Ormsby’s 
translation, James Anthony Froude says in the Quarterly Review :—‘‘ This edition is not only 
the best English translation, but to ordinary readers it is the first which has made the book 
intelligible.” 


WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY, illustrated by Pen and Cam- 
era, is the title of J. FORTUNE NOTT’S beautiful quarto, 13 by 11. It contains 
over forty full-page plates, reproduced from instantaneous photographs, and to those interested 
in natural history is invaluable by reason of its being absolutely correct in its delineation of 
animals. The book is beautifully bound. Quarto, $7.50. 


MR. A. H. BICKNELL, of Boston, has brought out this autumn a volume of ten 
ORIGINAL ETCHINGS. "These are very varied in subject, treating, some of them, of 
New England scenery ; others giving Venetian and French scenes. This volume is issued in styles 
to suit every taste and purse. ‘There are five sets of signed proofs on vellum at $125.00 each; 
there are five on satin, accompanied by Japan proofs signed at $75.00 each; there are ten 
copies of satin proofs signed at $50.00 each; and there are seventy copies, signed, on Japan 
paper, at $25.00 each, besides the regular edition bound in cloth, with full gilt side, at $10.00. 


The life of John Jay can be little other than a history of our country from 1774 to 1801, 
so active and prominent a part did he take in public affairs. ‘*‘ MR. WILLIAM WH ITE- 
LOCK, in his LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN JAY” (octavo, cloth, 
with portrait, $1.75), says the Boston Traveller, ‘has, by giving a history of this 
period with especial reference to Jay’s connection with it, succeeded better i in giving an insight 


into Jay’s life and character than have any of his previous biographers.” 
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DR. J. G. HOLLAND’S LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, pub- 


lished exclusively by subscription just after the war, is now re-issued after lying dormant for 
twenty years. During all this period Dr. Holland’s other writings have steadily increased in 
circulation and popularity, but to many readers and lovers of his books his Life of Lincoln 
is still unknown. For such, this re-issue will be of special interest at this time, when the eyes 
of the nation are being turned toward the Civil War and its great heroes. ‘This is and always 
willbe THE PEOPLE’S LIFE OF LINCOLN, popular and trustworthy. One 
volume octavo, cloth, 544 pages, with two portraits, $2.00. 





The rector of St. George’ 8 “Church, in Stuyvesant Square, New York, the REV. WM. 
S. RAINSFORD, issues this autumn a volume, entitled, SERMONS PREACHED 
IN ST. GEORGE’S, 12mo, cloth, at $1.25. They are distinguished by that 
fervent piety and eloquence which has made the congregation of St. George’s one of the very 
largest in New York City. 


MRS. AMELIA E. BARR publishes: this autumn two new stories: PAUL 
AND CHRISTINA, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, the scene of which is laid in the stormy 
Shetland Isles; the other, A BORDER SHEPHERDESS, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00, is a story of Eskdale. This story, like all of Mrs. Barr’s work, has aroused a chorus 
of approval from the press. ‘‘It is one of the most charming of this season’s stories,” says 
the Boston Traveller. ‘‘ It touches and moves the better part of one’s nature,” says the New 
York Times. ‘‘ A delightful study of character and nature, attaining a notable moral as well 
as literary strength,” says the Boston Globe. The titles of Mrs. Barr’s other stories are: 
JAN VEDDER’S WIFE; A DAUGHTER OF FIFE; THE SQUIRE 
OF SANDALSIDE ; THE BOW OF ORANGE RIBBON. Each is 


published in one volume, 12mo, $1.00. 


EDWARD GARRETT, whose first book, Occupations of a Retired Life, 
attracted wide-spread attention on its appearance some years ago, and whose other stories 
are so widely read, this year issues a new one, entitled, EQUAL TO THE 
OCCASION. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Uniform in binding with her other works. 
HESBA STRETTON, too, emerges from a long silence with a short story 
HER ONLY SON. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


MR. WILLIS J. ABBOTT last year produced a sensation among the young 
people by his Blue Jackets of ’61, an account of the navy in the war of secession. The 
book received universal approbation at the hands of critics, and reached an immediate success. 
This year he has prepared another volume, BLUE JACKETS OF 1812. A 
History of the Naval Battles of the Second War with Great Britain. 
Quarto, blue and white canvas, $3.00. The book has thirty-two spirited 
fuli-page pictures by W. C. Jackson, and fifty small ones scattered through the text, by H. W. 
McVicker. 


Here is a book to stir the blood of every young patriot. It is a record of the old days of 
personal bravery — of hand to hand fights, of boarding and short range firing, of the days 
of wooden ships. It is bound in white and blue canvas, on which are outlined in gold a ship’s 
rigging, up which a sailor is climbing. A new edition is ready, also, of last year’s favorite : 


BLUE JACKETS OF ’61. Quarto, canvas, $3.00. 


A long service under the Dutch East India Company has fully qualified M. T. H. 
PERELAER to write the book of travel and adventure, entitled, RAN AWAY 
FROM THE DUTCH; OR, BORNEO FROM SOUTH TO NORTH, 


descriptive of savage life in the interior of Borneo. It has been translated by Maurice Blok 


and adapted by A. P. Mendes. QOctavo, with illustrations, $2.25. ‘“ We are 
not led through the island by a man who has crammed up on traveller’s tales, but who has seen 
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the people and the land traversed.” ‘‘ The book abounds in wild and daring adventures in the 
country of the Headhunters in keeping with the experiences of military deserters among 
people like the Dayaks.” ‘‘ It will be read by young and old, and everybody who reads it will 
thank the publishers for having provided a treat for English readers,” says the Troy Times. 


Issued in the same size as Ran Away from the Dutch, and equally handsome in 
appearance, is a new edition of F. L. JAMES’ WILD TRIBES OF THE 
SOUDAN. Octavo, with 40 illustrations, $2.25. It is a record of an 
exploring and hunting trip into a part of Africa hitherto unknown to Europeans, and is of 
great interest. 


Those of us who were boys thirty years ago have not forgotten THE YOUNG 
MAROONERS,, the story of a family of children cast away on the Florida coast. The 
book is as enchanting in its way as the Swiss Family Robinson. An edition of this classic is 
ready, with an introduction by Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus). It has eight double 
pages of illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


PROF. ALFRED J. CHURCH has two new books this year, entitled, WITH 
THE KING AT OXFORD, and STORIES OF THE MAGICIANS. Each 
has sixteen illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. The Independent says of Prof. Church’s 
books: ‘*‘ They are strong and manly, and exhibit virtue in a large, noble and imposing light, 
not shining in holiness, perhaps, but free from littleness and mannerism.” 


Young readers will welcome a new volume in the series of the Elsie books, by MARTHA 
FINLEY. It is entitled ELSIE’S FRIENDS AT WOODBURN, 12mo, 


$1.25, and makes the thirteenth volume of that series. It pursues the fortunes of Elsie 
Dinsmore under new conditions. Like the others of the series, it is a most charming story. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 
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HILE you are thinking what to buy for gifts, think of this. Never could a fair amount be made to go so far. A litile 
silver buys a whole domain. A gift that will not crumble, nor break, nor waste, nor go out of fashion, and that is good 
for many holidays; a gift that brings to mind the giver in the service of every day. It hath an inner value that is its best 
preserve. We buy other books for the pleasure of reading; we buy Cyclopedias for the advantage of using. The minis- 
ter’s study, the home library, the office, or the school, will be the better equipped for 
such a gift. Parties living in the city can have volumes left with them for examination, free of charge, any time before 

Holidays, and we can ship sets to any address to reach their destination in the nick of time. You can have from one hol- 
iday to another to pay for the books. LATEST, LARGEST, CHEAPEST. All its users are its advo- 
cates. Send for circulars that give you all the details. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Mention this Magazine. 753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE SONG OF THE RIVER 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Illustrated with original drawings by well-known American artists, especially drawn for 
this holiday edition of the ever popular poem, and engraved by George T. Andrew. 1 vol., small quarto, cloth, 
full gilt or torchon style, embossed, $1.50. Full American seal, gilt edges, $2.50. 

+,* Also, a limited edition of 500 copies, with photogravure reproductions, printed on japan paper, of the original 
drawings. Large quarto, beautifully bound in vellum-plated cloth, with appropriate design, $6.00. 


NATURE AND ART 


A collection of poems and pictures from the best authors and artists, compiled by Louise Retp Estes. _ Illustrated 
with etchings by Rajon after Bonnat, Forberg after Greuze, R. Swain Gifford, J. D. Smillie, H. Farrar, 
W. Leibl, Moran and others, and woodcuts engraved by W. J. Linton, Geo. T. Andrew, W. B. Closson and 
others, from designs by A. F. Fellows, George Fuller, Wm. M. Hunt, J. D. Woodward, Granville Perkins and 
others. 1 vol., quarto, vellum plated cloth, gilt edges, with photo-etching design, $5.00. 1 vol., quarto, full seal 
morocco, $8.00. 1 vol., quarto, full tree-marbled calf, gilt edges, $13.00. 


THE DUSSELDORF GALLERY 


A portfolio of twenty etchings by noted artists of the Diisseldorf School, such as Volkhart, Leisten, Grotiohann and 
others, with descriptive and biographical text, royal quarto, beautifully bound; edition limited to 350 copies, 
divided as follows: 5 copies, proofs on genuine parchment, text on vellum paper, in parchment cover, $150.00. 
15 copies, proofs on satin, text on vellum paper, in satin cover, $75.00. 40 copies, proofs on India paper, text 
on vellum paper, in vellum cloth cover, $35.00. 40 copies, proofs on Japan paper, text on vellum paper, in 
parchment cover, $35.00. 250 copies, proofs on Holland paper, in cloth cover, $15.00. 


RECENT FRENCH ART 


A series of 16 beautiful photo-etchings, reproduced from selected original paintings, by the most celebrated French 
artists, such as’ Meissonier, Dupré, Breton and others, printed in tints, with the authorization of E. Lecadre 
& Co., of Paris, by whom many of the plates were made, accompanied by biographical text compiled by W. F. 
KELLOGG. 1 vol., royal folio, cloth, with the French Arms stamped in gold and ink, $7.50. 


LALLA ROOKH. The Vellum Edition. 


By THomMAs Moore. This charming Oriental poem is now produced in a style worthy of itself. It is illustrated with 
one hundred and forty photo-etchings made from designs by the best artists in America, Europe, and Persia. 
Printed in a variety of colors on vellum paper, and the text of the poem set in with the illustrations in artistic 
style. This is without doubt the most sumptuous and elaborate art book ever published in America. 1 vol. 
quarto, bound in parchment paper, and in vellum cloth folio, with stamped ribbons, $15.00. Full American seal, 
gilt, $17.50. 

THE BOYS OF 1812 


By Prof. J. RussELL SOLEY, author of “‘ Blockaders and Cruisers,” etc., etc. An exciting narrative of the great naval 
war, with an authentic account of the different battles and romantic adventures of the participators. Fully illus- 
trated from original drawings by Merrill & Hendry. 1 vol., quarto, cloth, $2.50. 


GREAT GRANDMOTHER’S GIRLS IN NEW FRANCE 


By Lizziz W. CHAMPNEY, author of “Three Vassar Girls.” A charming volume for girls, consisting of the roman- 
tic story of little Eunice Williams and other heroines in the early colonial days—their privations and courage. 
1 vol., 8vo, beautifully illustrated by ‘‘ Champ” and others, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


———_4+4e-——— 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, = = = Boston, Mass. 
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PRANG’S ART BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


A series of Four Books, illustrated by Louris K. Hartow, with full-page plates, in color, and monotone pages, with text, 


titled :— 
~ HOME OF EVANGELINE, size 7% Xx 514, bound in snake skin —- . «© « » S20 


THE CHRISTMAS PROCESSIONAL, size 7 X 73g, in novel style bindin . « ~« BR 

The same, bound in snake skin . ° ° e . . e ° ° . . . e . . 2.50 
ECHOES IN AQUARELLE, FROM ALONG SHORE, size 7% x 74, in novel 

ee 2 6. + Ss ee mt eS eee lw > «© « 2.50 

The same, in rich plush and satin binding . . . «».« « «« «© © © «© « « e« 2.50 

THE VOICE OF THE GRASS, size 8 X 6, in novel style binding . . ° ‘ ° e 2.50 





The same, in rich plush and satin binding . ° - . ° ° ° . ° ° . ° - ~ 8.50 


A GAY DAY FOR SEVEN, by Mrs. RosE MvELLER Spracue. Richly illustrated 2.00 


PRANG’S LONGFELLOW STATIONERY. 


Put u 
are used for the reception of postage-stamps. 
and convenient present. 


in unique box, representing a fac-simile of LONGFELLOW’S RESIDENCE, in Cambridge, Mass. 
The house is securely packed in a wooden box, ready for shipment. 
Descriptive circular sent on application. 


The chimneys 
A handsome 


ETCHINGS. 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE POETS. By W.B. Crosson. Five ports (Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, 
Whittier and Hawthorne), each containing six etchings of Portrait, Autograph, 


Price per part, $1.00. All five, in neat portfolio box . ° 


SCENES IN MARBLEHEAD. By Cuas. A. WALKER. 
By W. Goopricu BrEAt. 


PICTURESQUE CAMBRIDGE. 


irthplace, Homes, &c., of the Poets. 
Six etchings . . ° ° ° . ° ° 
Six Etchings . e ° ° ° ° . 


Prang’s Christmas and New Year Cards, Novelties, Satin Art Prints and Calendars. 


PRANG’S ART STUDIES. 
38 Bonp STREET. 
529 COMMERCIAL STREET. 


New Yorx: 
San FRANcIScO: 


Send for Catalogue and Price Lists. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Fine Art Publishers, Boston, Mass. 





HELPS TO SELF-CULTURE. 


The following helps have been prepared to assist those who 
wish, by either individual or co-operative effort, to give a portion 
of their leisure to study and reading. They have been adopted 
by the National Bureau of Unity Clubs (of which 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale is President), for use in 
reading circles :— 

No.1. Unity Ciuss. How to form Study Circles. 10 cents. 


No.2. RoBertT BRownino’s Poetry. Outline Studies pre- 
pared. Members of the Chicago Browning Society, 25 cents. 


No.3. OUTLINE StTupIEs IN GEORGE ExioT. By Celia P. 
Woolley. 10 cents. 

No.4. THE LEGEND oF HAMLET. By George P. Hansen. 
25 cents. 

No.5. ProGrEss From PovERTY: REVIEW AND CRITICISM 
OF HENRY GEORGE. By Giles B. Stebbins. 25 cents. 


No.6. OvuTLingE StupIEs IN HoLmEs, BRYANT AND WHIT- 
TIER. By W.C. Gannett. 10 cents. 


No.7. THE MASQUE OF THE YEAR. 
tainments. 10 cents. 


No. 8. OUTLINE StTupIEs IN JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 10 
cents. 


No.9. TEN GREAT NovELS: SUGGESTIONS FoR CLUBS AND 
Private READING. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 


No.10. THe Stupy oF PouitTics 1n Unity CLUBS AND 
CuassEs. 10 cents. 

No. 11. Ovutiine Stupres In THE History oF IRELAND. 
By Prof. William F. Allen. 10 cents. 

Any of these leaflets mailed on receipt of price. Twenty-five 
per cent. discount to clubs using five or more copies of one num- 
ber. <A fu!l sample set of the eleven leaflets will be sent FREE to 
any one sending $1.50 for a new subscription to Unity, the 
weekly organ of the National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 

Sample copy of Uniry free. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


For Amateur Enter- 





NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


RIP VAN WINKLE. By WasurneTon Irvine. Iilus- 
trated by Frank T. Merrill. With a fine portrait of Irving on 
Japanese paper, about forty photogravures and other illustra- 
tions, printed on appropriate tints. One of the most beautiful 
books of this year. In cloth, extra boxed, $7.00. 


MY GARDEN. An original poem by Stmron Tucker 
CLARKE, M.D. Illustrated by Lena J. Ringueberg and F. 
Schuyler Matthews. Superbly illustrated by finely engraved 
wood cuts of our wild flowers, and many sketches of beautiful 
bits of scenery. Cloth, $4.50. 


THE PICTURESQUE COAST OF NEW 
ENGLAND. Portfolio of 12 photogravures from water- 
colors by Louis K. Hartow. Size 16 x 20, $10.00. 

Mr. Harlow’s talent and exceptional faculty of execution are 
uncommonly displayed in these sketches, which also reveal a 
romantic vein of sentiment. The portfolio has a unique cover 
of dark brown, mottled boards, upon which, in relief, stands 
out a white sail, bearing in Pompeian red letters, the title. 
Above this, at the left, a golden net is draped across the corner 
of the cover, while white seagulls are seen here and there, 
flying across the brown field. 


OMEO AND JULIET. By Wo. SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by wood engravings after original compositions b 

the celebrated French artist, Andriolli, and engraved by J. 
Huyot. Bound in Satine, $2.50. 


BITS OF DUTCH-LAND. ~ Louis K. Har.ow. 
A collection of etchings of charming bits of Dutch scenery. 
$1.50. 


GREEN PASTURES AND STILL WATERS. 
A text book for each day of the month. Bound in bronze, 
$1.50. Bound in ivorine, $2.00. 


*GOD BLESS YOU.’ By Miss E. N. Lirtze. Tied 
with Silk, $1.50. 


Send for complete list of Holiday Books. 
S. E. CASSINO, Publisher, 
BOSTON. 
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LES MISERABLES, 


A MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF HUGO’S MASTERPIECE. 


Extract from private letter from Paul Meurice, Literary Executor and Business Administrator of the late Victor Hugo :— 
“J wait no longer to tell you how delighted I am with your beautiful edition of ‘ Les Misérables.’ ’’ : 


Routledge’s Superbly Illustrated Edition de Luxe. In FIVE LARGE Octavo Volumes. 
Price per set, Cloth, uncut, paper label, $20. Half Morocco, $32.50. Full Morocco, Gilt 
Edges, $45. 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 

This new edition of Les Misérables is the only one that presents to English readers the greatest work of the greatest modern 
French writer in a form befitting its grandeur and beauty. No pains have been spared to make it as perfect as possible. The book 
contains nearly FOUR HUNDRED illustrations from designs of some of the most eminent French artists. De Neuville, the cele- 
prated painter of military subjects; Scott, whose views of interiors are always admirable; Morin, who furnishes some charming vig- 
nettes; Brion, E. Bayard, Valnay, and others—all selected for their special knowledge of the subjects assigned to them, and thor- 
oughly acquainted with the places and personages described, thoroughly French in feeling and spirit, and in full sympathy with the 
author. Last, but not least among the illustrators, is Victor Hugo himself. 


“A tall, wide octavo, with generous margins, with a broad and boldly-printed page, with uncut edges, made of a superfine qual- 
ity of heavy paper, bound—exquisitely bound—in perfectly — covers of sage-green linen, labeled on the back only with the sim- 
plest of white paper labels, and embellished within by a profusion of engravings after drawings by distinguished French artists—the 
yolume is one of singular attractions to the lover of noble books, and will place the writing of Victor Hugo, which it is to embody, 
before his English and American admirers in a form which leaves little to be desired.”—Literary World. 

“No English edition that we have ever seen will compare for a moment with this Routledge edition of this famous classic—a 
noble octavo, the paper, ink, and binding of which fulfil all the conditions that go to the making of a good book, while the illustra- 
tions, of which there are four hundred, large and small, reflect with singular fidelity the spirit of the text they elucidate. They are 
from designs by the best French artists—such men as De Neuville, Bayard, Morin, and Valnay, whose drawings have been interpre- 
ted by artists at equal eminence as in the reproductive process of engraving.”—N. Y. Mail and Express. 





W ill be of priceless value for preser. BN Considered both as a Military and 
vation.—_Baston Advertiser. Z \ 

: ; , : Political History, this work is cer- 

A candid and impartial History of the 


period which it covers.—W. Y. Times. 
The best History of the War that has 
yet appeared.—Boston Traveller. i Times. 


tainly the best History of the period 
which has yet been issued.—N. ¥. 


Harper’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion. 


The only Complete General History of the War; the only one not written to prove some one theory. It is the work of able and 
impartial writers, and some of the most famous Generals on both sides assisted in revising the manuscript before publication. 

_ In addition to being the BEST History of the War, it contains all the illustrations of material value which appeared in Harper’s 
Weekly from 1861 to 1865. The plates from which they were printed having been destroyed, sets of these five volumes of Harper’s 
Weekly, in good condition, are extremely scarce, and sell readily for ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS, OR MORE. 
This feature makes the history of incomparable value, as it contains 1,000 of these famous war pictures. 

Two volumes, same size page as Harper’s Weekly. Price, carriage paid, cloth, $16.00; Half Turkey Morocco, $22.00; Full 


y 
Morocco, $35.00. TO AVOID DECEPTION, SEE THAT BOOKS BEAR HARPER’S NAME. Jn most of the large cities and 
their vicinity we can, on application, show a set of the books. SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. Writs For CiRcuLAR. 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
WILLIAM SCHAUS’ IMPORTANT NEW ETCHINGS. 


ART GALLERIES, PUBLISHED OCTOBER IST, 1887. 


(Hermann Schaus & A. W. Conover, Successors.) CATHEDRAL OF DORDRECHT, and the RIVER VECHT, 
by Storm Vans Gravesande. THE HARVESTERS, after 
PAINTINGS AND WATER COLORS Jules Breton. THE LOST CHORD, ENTRANCE TO 
by the most eminent modern masters, GLOUCESTER HARBOR, and TOILERS OF THE SEA, 
FINEST ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS, by Reginald Cleveland Coxe; INTERIOR OF 8T. MARKS, 
Artistic Framing, Venice, by Otto Bacher, and thirty other new etchings. 
ARTIST’S MATERIALS. A — wen Catalogue of 270 high-class Etchings 
sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. 

204 FIFTH AVENUE, SPECIALTY FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
(MADISON SQUARE.) Framed Etchings, costing from $5.00 upwards. FREDERICK 
KEPPEL & Co., London, and 20 East 16th St. (Union Square), 


Probably the best Cook Book for general use is Mrs. chiara. —————— 
Rorer’s. ‘Thoroughly tried in her Cooking School, there CALIFORNIA 
is no uncertainty about the recipes. They always come IN ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY AND ETCHING. 
out right. 580 pages, bound in oil cloth, $1.75. Sold The Tyler Photographs in silver (unmounted, $2.00 per dozen), 


by Booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price by the salt and bromide print, and Etchings of California Scenes, by 
Febtdien As &C 8 Lib well-known artists. Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue to the 

ees aegamacaaaeaae OMPANY, 41 ibrary St., | publisher, W. K. VICKERY, 108 Grand Avenue, San Fran- 
Philadelphia. cisco. 
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For a CHRISTMAS GIFT (or for yourself), one of 


KLACKNER’S 
RECENT ETCHINGS: 


Evening in a Hamlet of Finistere. By W.L, 
Laturop, from the painting by Jutes Breton. 


Home of Evangeline. By F. Rausicuecx. 
Colonial Days. By Jas. S. Kina. 
Harbor of Quebec. By Sreruen Parnisu. 
The Marshes. By C. Morcan McEtuinny. 
Golden Age. By Bens. Lanper. 
Naming the Day. After F. C. Jonss. 
Eve. By Mrs. Anna Lea Merrirv. , 
Silence. After Wm. Briss Baker. 
wanapeanlareil May Festival. By F. M. Gregory. 
KLAC K N ER’S Venice. By Tuos. Moran. 
Dordrecht. By Tuos. Moray. 
PO RT FOLIOS Farm by the River. By G. W. H. Rircnte. 
Swallows’ Home. By J. H. Muuspaveu. 
WITH STANDS IN EBONY, ys poi Bh ER Fldlaamymey rel have an 
absolute protection from inferior reproduction, such as all imported prints are 


ASH, CHERRY, OR MAHOGANY. — to—there being no international copyright law 4 protect the latter— so 
Ww. T ’ = 
4@-SEND FOR PRICE LIST, AND FOR ee are visiting art stores in any part of the United States, don’t fail to 


PAMPHLET ON KLacKNER’s AMERICAN ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 


“PROOFS AND PRINTS.” C. KLACKNER, 17 E. 17th St., NEW YORK. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1887 and 1888 are ready. The assort- 
ment is unusually large and fine, embracing the best cards that can be obtained. 
These packets will be found the most wonderful bargains ever 
offered. Our customers will find them unequalled. We advise early orders, as 


many will certainly desire to re-order. 

Ve will send a complete sct of the first six packages for $3.50, and 40 cents 
] 0 @ for postage and registering, and of the complete 9 sets for $5.00, and 50 cents 
for postage and registering. 

No.1.- For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage: 17 of L. 
Prang & Co., and other fine Christmas Cards, together with a Double 
Fringed Card and a handsome Birthday Card. 

No. 2.~ For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage : 10 large and 
finer Cards from the above Publishers; also, a Fine Frosted Card and a folding 
card cut in form of Sheaf of Wheat. 

No. 3.- For $1.00 and6c ents for postage: A choice selection of 
25 Beautiful Cards, of L. Prang & Co.’s; also, a souvenir booklet and 
a Hand-Painted Card, 

No. 4.~ For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: A selection of 10 of 
our Largest and Finest Cards, together with a Beautiful Four Folding Calen- 
dar for 1888, by L. Prang & Co. 

No. 5.~ For $1.00 and 10 cents for postage: 10 Double 
Frin gee Cards (not folded), each in a separate envelope, together with 
a fine Folding Fringe Card, and a handsome Satin Card. 

No. 6.~ For 25 cents and 2 cents for postage : 10 Prang’s, 
Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful cards. 

No. 7.~ For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: 4 Beautiful 
Folding Cards, and 4 Souvenir Books, with appropriate 
selections from best authors ; retail price, 25 and 50 cents each, and an enlarged 
wy iT Ty Card of the above cut, by L. Prang & Co. ; 

No. 8.~- BIRTHDAY PACKET. _ For 50 cents; 17 Fine 
Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 

; No. 9.-SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cents: 20 
Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s Cards, assorted. 
STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
Hand-Painted Cards, Pear! Cards, and other Novelties at 10, 15, 25, 50, 75 cents and $1.00 each, 
for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and uges as specified. 
TEACHERS ONLY. 
50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $1.00 and §& cts. for postage. Better assort- 
ment, $2.00 and IO cents for postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, $3.OO and 2O cents for postage and registering. 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. ; 
We are the New England Agents forthe Hurlbut Paper Co. (established in 182), 
, and manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better or more clegant 
paper can be made) ; selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give 
lowest possible prices. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 
cents, and special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets, 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 
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STANDARD GIFT BOOKS. 
NIMS & KNIGHT, Publishers, Troy, N. Y. 


Our Wedding Souvenir. 
A novelty in book making that will find ready sale among all 
who are married or who contemplate marriage. It consists of 
aseries of beautiful lithographed floral designs by Antoinette 
A. Bassett, Lydia F. Emmett, Eleanor E. Greatorex and other 
artists, pretty landscapes in sepia and tint by Louis K. Harlow, 
and is fended as asouvenir for the preservation of the sig- 
natures of the parties interested, relatives and guests. Spaces 
are left for photographs, wedding cards, newspaper notices, 
etc. The lithographic work is from the press of Armstrong 
& Co., and is of the finest kind —the whole making a quarto 
volume. 
Cloth binding, with photogravure design by ‘W. St. John 
Harper on side and back, each page mounted on guards, $5.00 
Full padded American seal, on guards . . . P 8.00 
Full tree calf, on guards . ° . e e e e 10.00 


Twenty American Etchings. Original and 

Reproductive. 
A series of twenty original etchings by American artists, 
among whom are henry Farrer, James D. Smillie, Thomas 
Moran, Parrish, Ferris, Garrett and others, with descriptive 
text printed in red and black, and biographical matter by 
§. R. Koehler and others. 
Proofs on India paper, text on vellum paper, in vellum 

cloth portfolio . . ° . . ° . . 
Proofs on Japan paper, text on vellum paper, in parch- 

ment portfolio. . . ° . . . . 35. 
Proofs on Holland paper, in cloth bindings . - 15.00 


The Song of the Brook. By Alfred Tenny-~ 
son. 


A series of fifteen original and beautiful photogravure illus- 
trations, after original drawings by William J. Mozart. The 
text of the poem will be interwoven with the illustrations, and 
all will be printed with the greatest care on paper of the finest 
quality. 
lvol., quarto, gilt edges P . e ° ° - $5.00 
lvol., quarto, full flexible seal, giltedges . e 8.00 
Echo and_the Ferry. By Jean Ingelow. 
Holiday Edition. 


Illustrations on every page. Printed on superfine toned plate 
paper, from entirely new plates. 


1yol., smal! quarto, full American seal, flexible, gilt edges, $2.00 


*,* For sale by booksellers, or sent post or express paid by the 
publishers on receipt of price. 


FOUR POPULAR HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Published by NIMS & KNIGHT, Troy, N. Y. 





Wayside Flowers and Ferns. 
With ten colored pees from original drawings by Isaac 
Sprague. Text by the Rev. A. B. Hervey. 
lvol., large quarto, cloth, beveled and full gilt . $3.75 


Beautiful Ferns. 
Containing ten superbly colored life-size plates of our Ameri- 
canferns. Plates from original drawings by C. E. Faxon and 
J.H. Emerton. Text by Prof. D. C. Eaton of Yale College. 
lvol., large quarto, cloth, beveled and full gilt . + $3.75 
1 vol., large quarto, Spanish calf, a new and elegant 
binding . . . ° -3 ° e ° . 7.50 


Beautiful Wild Flowers of America. 
With colored plates, from original drawings after nature. By 
Isaac Sprague. Text by the Rev. A. B. aa containin 
— from Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes an 
others. 
1 vol., large quarto, cloth, beveled and full gilt . + $3.75 
1 ha large quarto, Spanish calf, a new and elegant 

Tee ey ee ia ee” ee ee at ey 


Flowers of the Field and Forest. 
A new series of colored plates of our native wild flowers. By 
Isaac Sprague. Uniform with ‘Beautiful Wild Flowers.” 
With illustrative text and selections from our great poets. 
l1vol., large quarto, cloth, beveled and full gilt . . 
lvol., large quarto, Spanish calf, a new and elegant 
MUN wis is) “atw: « 3 


*,* We will send the above four books, in cloth binding, to any 
address, express paid, on receipt of TEN DOLLARS. 
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The Popular Family Edition of the Poets. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, Publishers, Troy, N. Y. 


Burns’ Poems. 
Complete poetical works of Robert Burns. 
New plates and illustrations. 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges ° ° . ° - $2. 
1 vol., 8vo, full American seal, padded, flexible, gilt edges, 5.00 


Fully illustrated. 


Jean Ingelow’s Poems. 
New and complete edition with new illustrations. 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges ° e ° ° + $2.50 
1 vol., 8vo, full American seal, padded, flexible, gilt edges, 5.00 


Mrs. Browning’s Poems. 
—— illustrated and uniform with the other volumes of this 
series. 
-, 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges e e e * + $2.50 
1 vol., 8vo, full American seal, padded, flexible, gilt edges, 5.00 


Robert Browning. 
— illustrated and uniform with the other volumes of this 
series. 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges e < ° a + $2.50 
1 vol., 8vo, full American seal, padded, flexible, gilt edges, 5.00 


Lucile—Owen Meredith. 
Fully illustrated and uniform with the other volumes of thia 
series. 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges ° ; ‘ e - $2.50 
1 vol., 8vo, full American seal, padded, flexible, gilt edges, 5.00 


Tennyson’s Poems. 
Complete poetical works of Alfred Tennyson, with illustra- 
tions. New edition, with all recent poems. 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges F ; ° ° + $2.50 
1 vol., 8vo, full American seal, padded, flexible, gilt edges, 5.00 


*,* For sale by booksellers, or sent post-paid by the publishers 
on receipt of price. 





CALENDARS FOR 1888. 
Published by NIMS & KNIGHT, Troy, N.Y. 


Sunshine Calendar for 1888. 
A new and pretty calendar, comprising lithographed pages 
for each month, with appropriate poems by popular authors 
and a very attractive cover. Each leaf arranged to turn over, 
and — on an oxydized metal rod with chain to sus- 
end it by. 
tach calendar in a box ° e ° ° . * $1.25 


The Schiller Calendar for 1888. 
With quotations for every day in German and English from 
— of Schiller. ounted with wood handle, tied with 
ribbon. 
Each calendarinbox . .« . « «+ e« e 1.00 
The Year in Thought Calendar for 1888. 
A new and novel calendar, edited by Mrs. A. N. Bullens. 
Each month of the year will have a beautiful stamped and 
illuminated design. An ———— poem will accompany 
each month’s design, followed by a page of brief selections for 
each day in the month, and other poetical selections. The 
title on the cover will be stamped in gilt and silver, the decor- 
ation will be a maltese cross in flexible ivory, on which will 
be engraved an appropriate design. Small quarto, bound in 
antique hand-made board, ragged edges. 
Each book in a box . . . * a - « $1.50 


American Calendar Blotting Pad. 
Useful for a business man, clerk, minister, lawyer, doctor. 
Convenient for anybody. 
Retail. Postage. 


Small diary and pad . $1.00 30 
Small diary _ ° ° 60 04 
Large diary and pad. 1.50 60 
Large diaryonly . . 15 06 


*,* For eale by all booksellers. Will send all but Calendar Pad 
post-paid on receipt of price. 





1847-1855. Wirn Porrrairs anp Repropuctions or Letrers anp Drawings.  8yo, 
Git Top. $2.50. 


The publication of these Letters of Thackeray has brought the world at large to a more 
intimate knowledge of the man, and increased the affection in which his memory is held by the 
readers of his books. Full of wit and humor, quaint or whimsical as the fancy seized the 
writer, and brightened by numerous inimitable pen-and-ink drawings, they are indeed ‘‘a 
literary treasure.” 


‘* English Literature has a new classic.’’— The Nation. 

} “* The most charming letters that ever were printed.”—London Daily Neus. 

‘They are worthy to rank with the most famous letters in the English 
language.”—R. I. Stoddard. 

‘*One of the most delightful volumes of the last five-and-twenty years.”— 
London Saturday Review. 

‘«They form one of the sweetest and most exquisite contributions to modern 
English literature.” — Philadelphia Record. 

“The publication of these letters is a literary event of almost unique im- 
portance. To all admirers of Thackeray, and indeed to all lovers of 
literature, they will prove a literary feast.”— Boston Advertiser. 

*¢ The appearance of Mr. James Russell Lowell’s name in connection with 
the editing is a guarantee that this important part of the undertaking 
has been well and unobtrusively performed.”— The London Atheneum. 


ecollections of a Minister to France. 
1869-1877. By THe Hon. E. B. Wasnsurne. Futty Iniustratep. 2 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 


In the papers published in Scribner’s Magazine a foretaste was given of the importance 
and interest of this work of ex-minister E. B. Washburne. 


_ ‘The work is most delightful reading. It places us in intimate relations with the Emperor and the Min- 
istry. We see the declaration of war, watch the first French defeats, the proclamation of the Republic, and 
are penned up in Paris through all the long weeks of the siege. Then follow graphic accounts of the armistice 
and the evacuation, the rise of the Commune and the attendant anarchy and terrorism, the desperation of the 
insurgents, the downfall of the Commune and the assassination of Archbishop Darboy. Our vicarious witness 
of these thrilling things is made through a most intelligent and observant eye; and, finally, when peace 18 
restored, we live under the republic, through the turmoil of the reaction and overthrow of Thiers, until tran- 
quility is attained. The book is throughout most charming and invaluable; a contribution to the his‘ ory of 
me and an incomparable series of picturesque views of Paris during the siege and Commune,”—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


The illustrations are very-abundant and of unusual iichness. Many of them were made 
from photographs in Mr. Washburne’s possession, which cannot be duplicated. 
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A NEW BOOK BY JOEL CHANDLER 
Free Joe, and other Georgian Sketches. 


By Joe, CuanpieR Harris. Including Free Joe, Little Compton, Aunt Fountain’s Priso- 
ner, Trouble on Lost Mountain, and Azalia. 12mo, $1.00. 


This. new collection of the most recent stories by the author of the ‘* Uncle Remus ”’ tales 
will be welcomed by thousands. Full of sympathy with the characters he portrays, and 
inimitable in his droll humor and strong delineations of Southern life and character, Mr. 
Harris has placed these stories on an equal footing with his best previous work. 


Guatemala. The Land of the Quetzal. 


By Wittram T. Bricnam. Fully illustrated. 8vo, $5.00. 


Mr. Brigham’s book on Guatemala is fresh, interesting, substantial and important. It 
comprises an account of a journey across the Republic, from ocean to ocean, partly by canoe, 
partly on horse or mule back, by a route leading through all the most considerable towns, and 
showing many typical villages. To this the author adds a full account of the ancient history of 
Guatemala, its present trade, vegetable resources, botany, &c. He writes in an unaffected, 
straightforward style, with clear descriptions and an instinct for choosing interesting subjects. 
The work is beautifully illustrated from the author’s large collection of photographs. 


“Down the Islands.” A Cruise to the 
Caribbees. 


By Wixtt1am Acnew Parton. Beautifully illustrated. Squaré 8vo, $4.00. 


The narrative of this cruise to the Caribbees, and ° 
the description of the journey among these islands, have 

the touch of an observant traveller whose eye is quick 

to catch the quaint and picturesque and whose sense 

of humor is reflected in his lively comments on the , 

things he sees. The life, manners and customs of the - 

natives are fruitful themes for entertaining descriptions, 

and the accuracy of the author’s information about this 

little-known group of islands and their inhabitants, 

gives the book solid worth. 
Many beautiful illustrations 
by the artist J. Burns, who 
visited for this purpose the 
localities described, impart 
to the volume a rich appear- 
ance, and make its publica- 
tion in the holiday season 
particularly appropriate. 
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NEW EDITION OF TWO IMPORTANT WORKS. 
HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE. TWO YEARS IN A JUNGLE. 


Travels, Adventures, and Discoveries in The experiences of a Hunter and Naturalist 
Central Africa, including an Account of Four in India, Ceylon, The Malay Peninsula, and 


Months’ Residence with Dr. Livingstone. Borneo. By W.T. Hornapay. Beautifully 
By Henry M. Srantey. Fully illustrated. illustrated. 8vo, $3.00. 


8vo, $3.50. 
: “This is a work of extraordinary interest. Taken merely 
“The air of romance which has surrounded the discovery of as an animated and racy recital of personal adventure, thrilling 
Dr. Livingstone, will be found upon the perusal of this volume _hunting episodes, and studies of animal life in the jungle, it 
to be surpassed by the marvellous energy with which it was is a thoroughly fascinating book, entertaining in every page. 
accomplished. Mr. Stanley has presented a narrative of extra- But it has also a positive scientific value,””— Zhe Christian 
ordinary interest.’’ = Zhe New York Tribune. Union. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson’s Works. 


*‘ As a prose-writer, as a tale-teller, and now as a poet, he stands alone.”—Pa// Mall Gazette. 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, 
And other papers. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. 
12mo., Cloth, $1.00. 


These volumes, containing delightful essays on a great variety of subjects, are marked by the same incisiveness 
of style and vigor and subtlety of thought that characterize the author’s other works. 


ConTENTs: Virginibus Puerisque, Crabbed Age and 
Youth, An Apology for Idlers, Ordered South, Aes 
Triplex, El] Dorado, The English Admirals, Some Por- 
traits by Raeburn, Child’s Play, Walking Tours, Pan’s 
Pipes, A Plea for Gas Lamps. 


MEMOIR OF FLEEMING JENKIN. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


The author, in giving a striking portrait of his friend, 
the subject of the memoir, throws so much light upon his 
own strong personality, that the book is sure to excite 
the greatest interest. 


ConTENTS: The Foreigners at Home, Some College 
Memories, Old Mortality, A College Magazine, An Old 
Scotch Gardener, Pastoral, The Manse, Memoirs of an 
Islet, Thomas Stevenson, Talk and Talkers, A Gossip 
on a Novel of Dumas’, A Gossip on Romance, etc. 


FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS, 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


CONTENTS: Victor Hugo’s Romances, Some Aspects 
of Robert Burns, Walt Whitman, Henry David Thoreau, 
Yoshida-Torajiro, Francois Villon, Charles of Orleans, 
Samuel Pepys, John Knox and Women. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF KIDNAPPED. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


Without Illustrations: Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


The illustrations to this edition are by the English artist, WILLIAM HOLE, an intimate friend of Mr. Stevenson, 
and show a fine perception of the spirit and vigor of the story, the exciting incidents of which lend themselves readily 


to effective illustration. 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
THE DYNAMITER. 
More new Arabian Nights. (With Mrs. Stevenson.) 
Each, 12mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 30 cents. 


STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND 
MR. HYDE. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 25 cents, 


: THE MERRY MEN, 
And other Tales and Fables. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 35 cts. 


**Mr. Stevenson’s poetry is simple and swect, straightforward and clear, and, as Pepys would say, mighty pleasant,”— 


Boston Transcript. 
UNDERWOODS. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


“The book will add one more distinction to the name of a 
supreme literary artist, much of whose work is lasting.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


“‘ The flowers of this little garden spring from the surplusage 
of a genius that creates nothing void of charm and originality.” 
—E£E. C. Stedman. 


Frank R. Stockton’s Stories. 


A new volume and a new uniform edition. 


THE BEE-MAN OF ORN, AND OTHER FANCIFUL TALES. 


‘Of Mr. Stockton’s stories what is there to say, but that they are an unmixed blessing and delight? He is surely one of the 
most inventive of talents, discovering not only a new kind in humor and fancy, but accumulating an inexhaustible wealth of details 
in each fresh achievement, the least of which would be riches from another hand.” — W. D. HowELts, 2 Harper's Magazine. 


: RUDDER GRANGE. 
THE LATE MRS. NULL. 


THE ABOVE FIVE VOLUMES IN A SET, $6.25. 


THE LADY, OR THE TIGER? and other stories, 
THE CHRISTMAS WRECK, and other stories. 
SINGLY, $1.25 EACH. 


Seth’s Brother’s Wife. 


A Study of Life in the Greater New York. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


12mo, $1.25. 


A rural community in Northern New York is the scene of Mr. Frederic’s novel; the characters are drawn with 
vigor and each has a decided and refreshing individuality. An ingenious plot and an abundance of incidents give 


the story movement and vitality. 


“** Seth’s Brother’s Wife’ is a story of great merit. It opens 
up a new line of American fiction.” — The Boston Herald. 


In Ole Virginia. 


Marse Chan, and other Stories. 


** Nothing more beautiful than these stories has ever been 
them has missed a akin to the loss of the town-bred chil 
€ perfume of wild dog-roses, and the unsoiled beauty of God’s sunshine.” — New Orleans Picayune. 


known a forest of nature, 


By THomMAs NELSON PAGE. 
pat by a Southern writer, The person who has not read 


‘No stronger work of fiction has been given to the public 
this year,” — The Topeka Democrat, 


12m0, $1.25. 


who treads among forests of stone houses, and who has never 











Sermons for Children. 


INCLUDING THE BEATITUDES AND THE FairHFUL SERVANT. PREACHED IN WESTMINSTER 
Apspey. By ArtTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, LATE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 120, $1.00. 
The sermons in this volume are all very brief, and are distinguished by the exquisite clearness, directness 
and beauty of Dean Stanley’s style. Their tact and appropriateness make them models of the most difficult 
of all forms of pulpit discourse, that of presenting to youthful minds the great truths of the Bible in an 
attractive yet dignified and impressive manner. The titles of a few of the sermons will show their general 
character: ‘‘The Child Jesus,” ‘* The Use of Children,” ‘‘The ‘Goliath’ Boys,” ‘The Children’s 
Psalms,” ‘* The Children’s Creed,” ‘‘ Sick Children,” ete. 


History of the Christian Church. 


By GrorcGre Park Fisner, D.D., LL.D., Prorressor or EccLestasticAL History <N 
Yate University. 8vo, witH Maps, $3.50. 

This work is in several respects notable. It presents a condensed but complete and adequate survey of 
the rise and spread of Christianity, of the history of Christian doctrine, of Christian life and institutions 
from age to age, and of the development of the Christian Church and its relations to secular history. In the 
latter respect its plan is especially serviceable and in accord with the true philosophical spirit. The volume 
is in no sense a condensation, but is written with special reference to intelligent readers of all classes, and as 
a manual for students. 


Christian Facts and Forces. 
By Newman Smytu, D.D., LL.D. 12Mo, $1.50. 


‘« These sermons are characterized by the same breadth of view, earnestness of spirit, comprehensiveness 
of thought, and religious fervor which Dr. Smyth’s readers have learned to look for in every work from his 
hand.”— The Christian Union. 


The Story of the Psalms. 


By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 12mMo, $1.50. 

In writing the story of some of the Psalms the desire of Dr. Van Dyke has been to bring these ancient 
poems into close connection with the lives and experiences of the men who wrote them. This method of 
connecting the Psalms with their authors is new, and the subject has been treated ina fresh and suggestive 
manner. 

‘¢ The most comprehensive and satisfactory collection of English Poetry.” 


English Verse. 


CoLLECTED AND Epirep By W. J. Linton anp R. H. Stopparp. SprciaL INTRODUCTION 
BY Mr. StopDARD TO EACH VOLUME, AND NOoTEs BY BOTH Epitors. Liprary EDpITION, 
5 vous., 12mo, $1.00 nacu; $5.00 For SET. 
TitLEs oF VotumeEs: Chaucer to Burns, Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century, Ballads and Romances, 
Dramatic Scenes and Characters, Translations. 
“This collection of ‘ English Verse’ will be one of enduring value. The selecting taste and the critical 
editing each belong to a remarkable and individual personality.”—Springfield Republican. 
‘* Instead of crowding everything in one big book this selection is divided among five nice little duodecimo 
volumes in such a way that each will be a complete collection of its class. It would be hard to get more riches 
for a dollar than is found in one of these pretty volumes.”— Philadelphia Times. 


Bric-a-Brac Series. 


PrersONAL REMINISCENCES OF Famous Ports, NOVELISTS, ETC. Epirep spy R. H. Srop- 
DARD. New AND CHEAPER Epition. 10 vots., 12Mo, $1.00 EACH; THE SET IN A 
Box, $10.00. 

TitLes oF VoutumEs: Chorley, Planché, and Young; Thackeray and Dickens; Mérimée, Lamartine, and 
Sand; Barham, Harness, and Hodder; The Greville Memoirs; wloore and Jerdan; Cornelia Knight and 
Thomas Raikes; O'Keeffe, Kelly, and Taylor; Lamp, Haslitt, and Others; Constable and Gillies. 

“The most compact, fresh, and entertaining volumes of literary and artistic ana ever offered a public 
always eager for this precise variety of entertainment. The editor has used his material with such admirable 


tact and skill that the reader glides insensibly from one paragraph into another; now amused, now instructed, 
but never wearied.”—-N. Y. Times. 











A STORY OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 


By Pror. James Batpwin, ILtustTRaTED BY Howarpd Py_e. SQuareE 12Mo0, $2.00. 


In this volume Prof. Baldwin has woven into an entertaining narrative the ancient 
Greek myths and legends, the heroes and heroines of which appeal with irresistible 
force to the youthful imagination. The book cannot fail to stimulate the interest of 
young readers in the Homeric poems, or to lead to a better appreciation of their spirit 
and meaning. The author’s success in the graphic portrayal of the eventful lives of 
these heroes of Greek mythology is as marked as was his skill in depicting the legends 
of the North in ‘The Story of Siegfried” and the romance of the middle ages in 
‘*The Story of Roland.” Mr. Pyle’s illustrations are drawn with his accustomed spirit 
and vigor and add greatly to the attractiveness of the book. 


With “ The Story of Siegfried” and “ The Story of Roland,” 8 vols in a box, $6.00. 


* \ Story Book of Nature.” — New York Sun. 


LIVING LIGHTS. By Charles F. Holder. 


A Poru.tar AccounT OF PHOSPHORESCENT ANIMALS AND VEGETABLES. 
Wirth 27 Furt-Pace Itvusrrations. SQuare 8vo, $2.00. 

‘*A very curious branch of natural history is expounded in most agreeable 
style by this delightful book. Mr. Holder furnishes a great mass of information 
concerning fire-flies, luminous beetles, and other insects, the phosphorescent 
animals and animalcule of the sea, and even of plants and flowers that give light. 
He has revealed a world of new wonders to those who are inquisitive about cer- 
tain mysteries of great interest, concerning which no other naturalist has written.” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

‘“‘We have read more books of the class of the one before us than we can 
remember, but none that has attracted us so much as this thick little quarto. 
There is a world of entertainment in Mr. Holder's book.”—R. //. Stoddard. 

With “ Marvels of Animal Life” and “* The Ivory King.” 3 vols. in a box, 36.00. 


THE MODERN VIKINGS. By H. H. Boyesen. 


Srories or Lire anp Sport 1N THE NorsEvanp. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


Professor Boyeson will earn the gratitude of all healthy, wide-awake boys by these stories of adventurous 
out-of-door life in Norway. Iceland and other northern countries. His young heroes et igage in many danger- 
ous exploits on sea and land, but their pluck and other manly qualities bring them safely through all perils. 
The spirited illustrations are of decided interest. 


THE MAKING OF THE GREAT WEST. From 1512 to 1853. 


By SamMvuert ApAMs Drake. Whirtn 145 ILLustrations anp Maps. 12M0, $1.75. 


‘Both of Mr. Drake’s books ought to be in the hands of every American boy and of 
every American who has passed beyond boyhood’s stage without learning the story of 
his country’s greatness.’ ’"—Philadelphia Times. 


“It is in every respect an admirable book, and will be read with avidity, especially by 


” 


the young.” —Christian at Work. 


By the same author: The Making of New England, From 1580 ro 1643. 
Wirth 148 ItLustrations AND Maps. 12mo, $1.50. 


Francis ParkMAN writes :—‘‘ I have read ‘The Making of New England,’ and like 
it exceedingly. The matter is well chosen and well arranged. The picture of earl) 
colonial life is especially clear and excellent.” 


WHITE COCKADES. An Incident of the ‘Forty-Five.” 


By Epwarp Irenarus Sreyenson. Wirn Frontispiece. 12mo, $1 00. 





‘A bright historical tale. The scene is Scotland; the time that of Prince Charles's 

rebellion. The hero 1s a certain gallant young nobleman devoted to the last of the 

Seunvte and his cause. The action turns mainly upon the hiding, the hunting and the narrow escapes of Lord 
Geoffrey Armitage from the spies and soldiers of the King.”—The N. Y¥. Mail and Express. 
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HE AMERICAN GIRL’S HANDY BOOK. 


How To AMUSE YOURSELF AND OTHERS. By Lina anp Apevia B. BEARD. WHITH NEARLY 
500 ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHORS. SQUARE 8vo, $3.00. sf 













This is the sort of book that every girl of from seven to seventeen will 
want, because it 1s crammed with just the information that girls require 
about their amusements and work both in and out of doors. The plan of 
the book is the same as the volume for boys by Danizi C. Breaxp, the 
brother of the present authors. The authors take their readers through all 
the seasons of the year, initiating them into the mysteries of many new 
sports and games, and of a great variety of entertaining and useful fancy work. The book 
is full of designs which are of great help to the reader, and of charming illustrations from 



















the clever drawings of the authors. 


THE AMERICAN BOY’S HANDY BOOK; 
Or. WHat To Do anp How to Do Ir. By Danret C. Bearp. ILLusTRATED BY THE 
AutHor. 8vo, $2.00. 


It is profusely illustrated, and is just the book all boys ought to have, because it will add in a healthy 
way immensely to their amusement and knowledge.—7he Troy Telegram. 


JULES VERNE’S GREATEST WORK. | MY KALULU: PRINCE, KING AND SLAVE. 


‘ ~ - 
THE EXPLORATION OF THE WORLD. A Srory OF Centra Arrica. By Henry M. Sran- 
LEY. With Many Iztiustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
“M. Verne’s scheme in this work is to tell fully how man has Young readers will find enough in this volume to delight them 
made acquaintance with the world in which he lives, to combine | al] winter, and he will be hard to please who is not charmed 
into a single work in three volumes the wonderful stories of all | with its graphic page.— The Boston Journal. 
the great explorers, navigators, and travellers, who have sought 4 


t, one after another, the once uttermost parts of the earth.’— 

The pom York Evening Post. . THE OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY BOOK. 
a By Mrs. Burton N. Harrison. ILLUSTRATED BY 
THREE Votumes—F AMOUS TRAVELS AND TRAVELLERS } Rosina Emmet. Cuearer Epition. 12mo0, $1.25. 
fue GREAT Nav IGATORS OF THE XVIIIrH Cen- “The little ones, who so willingly go back with us to ‘Jack, 
gury; AND Tue Great ExpbLorers OF THE XIXTH | the Giant-Killer,’ ‘ Blue-Beard,’ and the kindred stories of our 
CENTURY—-EACH CONTAINING OVER 100 FuLt-PAGE Sat a will gladly welcome this book, where the giant, the 
a itches a 4 4 ss D7 RO, warf, the fairy, the wicked princess, the ogre, the metamor- 
Thi.t gg ed : THE Ser In A Box, $7.50; or phosed prince, and all the heroes of that line come into play and 

Sinciy, $2.50. action.”—FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


SCRIBNER’S LIST OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


Contains, in addition to the above, Popular Stories by the following authors :— 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. | EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
LittLe Lorp FaunTLEROY,. . $2.00 THE Hoosier ScHoon-Boy, . ‘ $1.00 
SOI. Thousand. QUEER STORIES FOR Boys AND Girts, . . - 1.0 


“In ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ wegain | FRANK R. STOCKTON. 






































| 
| 
| 





another charming child to add to our Tue Story oF VITEAU,. - - . 1.58 

gallery of juvenile heroes and hero- A JoLLy FELLOWSHIP, . ‘ A - 1.50 

ines; one who teaches a great lesson FLOATING PRINCE AND OTHER Fairy TALES, : . 1.50 

with such truth and sweetness, that | XOUNDABOUT RAMBLES IN LANDS OF FacTs AND 

we part with him with rei il regret FicTION, : : ° ° ° . - 150 

* when the episode is over.’ TALES Ovr OF Se WOOL, ‘ ‘ ‘ . . ° - 1.560 
Louisa M. ~ALcorr. THe Ting-A-LING ng ALES, - 1.06 

| MARGARET COLLIER. 
MARY MAPES DODGE. | PRINCE PEERLESS, ; iF AIRY Fo.kK Story Book, — 1.28 







R HANs BRINKER, . » $1.50 | SIDNEY LANIER. 
RHYMES AND JINGLES, 1.50 | Boys’ LipRARY OF LEGEND AND CHIVALRY, INCLUD- 
.\ HENRIETTA C, WRIGHT. ing THe Boy’s Kino ARTHUR, THE Boys’ 
| FRoIssart, THE Boys’ Percy, AND THE KNIGHTLY 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN History, 1.50 
CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN PROGRESS, 1.50 








LEGENDS OF WALES. $2.00 each. The Set, . - 7.00 





















ria * 
\\ | The Boy’s Library of Pluck and Action. 
Ne. ¥ toraser RES OF Rosin Hoop, 3.00 INCLUDING Hans BRINKER, A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP, 
Tue Boy EMIGRANTS, AND PHAETON ROGERS, 
EDMUND ALTO The Set, 5.06 
AMONG THE LAW 2 r . 2.50 BAYARD TAYLOR, 

NOAH BROOKS. Tue ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF TRAVEL, 6 Vols., each, 1.2 
THE Fatrrort NINE, . . . : ‘ ; 1.50 | The Set, 6.00 
Tue Bor Emronants, - « + + » 1) JULES VERNE’S STORIES. 

ROSSITER JOHNSON. | ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 9 Vols. Sold separately. 

PHAETON ROGERS, ° ° . ° 1.50 The Set, 17.50 

WILLIAM O. STODDARD. The Illustrated Library of sienna 
DAB KINZER, THE QUARTET, SALTILLO Boys, 24 Vols., each, ‘ ‘ - 1.00 
AMONG THE LAKES AND WINTER Fun,5 Vols., each, 1.00 In Three Sets of 8 Vols. » ee ‘ach Set, . ‘ ‘ ° - 8.08 








A Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue of all Scribner's Books for the Young sent to any address on application. 
*.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 743 & 745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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SGRIBNER & WeLFoRD's New Books 


THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


Newly translated into English. 
Etchings by F. LAGUILLERMIE. 


By Joun_ AppineTton Symonps, With Engraved Portrait and Eigit 
Also Eight reproductions of the Works of the Master, printed in 


gold, silver, and bronze. Small 4to, two volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, $12.00; calf back, $13.50, 
One of the most interesting and valuable autobiographies ever written. * * * The variety of its inci. 


dents, the minuteness of its descriptions, the pictures of the people, and of the manners of the time, and, 
above all, the view it affords of the life of one of the most powerful characters of the age, give it at once 
the charm of romance and the value of a record of contemporaneous events.—Prof. C. K. Adams, Manual 


of Historical Literature. 





THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.—Lady Bur- 
ton’s Edition of Her Husband’s Arabi- 
an Nights. 


Translated literally from the Arabic, prepared for household 
reading by Justin H. McCarthy. Six volumes, demy octavo, 
handsomely bound in white and gold. Net, $25.00. 


*,* Lady Burton's object is to secure for the public, especially 
for her own sex and for scholars, the advantages of this Orien- 
tal master piece — the English reading, the knowledge of East- 
ern life, and perfect workmanship — which has been so heartily 

raised by the press and by scholars. She has been fortunate 
n securing the able assistance of a literary friend, Mr. Justin H. 
McCarthy, M. P., who has prepared it for family reading. 


POSTHUMOUS HUMANITY: A Study 
of Phantoms. 

By Adolphe D’Assier. Translated and annotated by Henrys, 
Olcott, President of the Theosophical Society. To whicii js 
added an Appendix showing the popular beliefs current in 
India respecting the post-mortem vicissitudes of the human 
entity. Crown 8vo., cloth, $3.00. 

Some of the contents: Facts establishing the existence of 
the posthumous personality in man, and concerning a post. 
humous animality —Character of the pusthumous being—Its 
physical constitution — [ts aversion to light—Its reservoir of liy. 
ing force—The nervous fluid—The mesmeric ether aii the 
personality which it endangers— The sleep-talker — The seer — 
Causes of the rarity of the living phantom — Canses of the 
rarity of the trans-sepulchral phantom, &c., &c. 





THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Henry Irvine and Frank Marsnauu. With notes and introductions to each Play by F. A. 
MarsHALL and other Shakespearean scholars, and very numerous illustrations by Gorpon Browne. 
To be completed in § vols., square royal 8vo, decorated cloth, price per vol., $3.00. 





*.* Volume I. ready, and the other volumes will follow at intervals of three months. 

The chief features of the Henry Irving Shakespeare, which is to appear soon, and to be the standard edition, will be a general 
introduction by Henry Irving ; prefaces to each play, consisting of literary history, stage history, and critical remarks by Mr. Marsha! 
and other Shakespearean scholars ; numerous and important notes, etc., and over 600 illustrations by Gordon Browne, a son of *Phiz.” 

““This edition may truly be called the literary sensation of the day, and nowhere will it be better appreciated than in this 
country.”"— New York Herald. 





LOUISE DE KEROUALLE; Duchess of Portsmouth, 


In the Court of Charles II. ; or, How the Duke of Richmond Gained His Pension. Compiled from State Papers in the Archives of 
the French Foreign Office, by H. Forneron. With a Preface by Mrs. G. M. Crawford of Paris, With 6 engraved Portraits of 
Court Beauties from the Paintings at Hampton Court Palace, 8vo, cloth extra, $3.50. 

‘* An interesting record of a very strange and humiliating period in English history. Even now, when two centuries are past, one 
burns with anger and shame to read how the French king kept his diplomacy steadily at work to secure his aim.” —Pall Mall (azett: 


THE LAST OF THE VALOIS: 


And the Accession of Henry of Navarre, 1559-1589. By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, LADY JACKSON. 

Portraits on Steel, cloth, $9.00. 

The Portraits to the above Work comprise Henry HI., Henry IV., Henry de Lorraine, Charles IX., Anne, Duc de Montmorency, 
Sully, Le Chancelier de l’H6pital, Gabrielle d’Estrées, and Catherine de Médicis. Lady Jackson’s previous works on French history 
are ‘Old Paris,’ ‘Court of France in the Sixteenth Ceutury,’ ‘The Old Régime,’ ‘ French Court and Society,’ and ‘ The Court of the 
Tuileries.’ 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


By Cuaries Lams. With an Introduction by ANDREW Lone, 
and 8 Illustrations on Copper, small 4to, bound, $1.50. 





In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with 





PICTURES FROM HOLLAND. 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Ricuarp Lovett, M. A 
thor of ‘ Norwegian Pictures,’ etc. With 140 Illustrat 
Imperial 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.’ 


FAINT, YET PURSUING, 


By the Rev. E. J. Harpy. Sq. Imp. 16mo, cloth, $1.75. 

Contents—Faint, yet pursuing—Thorns in the flesh—The perfect work of patience—A refuge for the distressed—Mistakes about 
happiness—A wise choice—The day of salvation—Sisera no match for the stars—The Babylonian captivity—God’s method of pun ish- 
ment—Our Father's chastisement—Christian friendship—Thoughts for Advent—Christmas thoughts—The divine arithmetic of life— 
Excuses—Secret faults—* Is it not a little one ?—Forewarned, forearmed—No waste—Good Friday and bad Friday—The full, perfect 
and sufficient sacrifice—Volunteer for God—The Lord and giver of life—Worldliness—Bid Christ to your wedding—Old ‘Testa- 
ment heroes—Are Christian principles practical ?—Christian Socialism—Seeing not necessarily believing. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. New Holiday Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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THE COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS THE FIRST, KING OF FRANCE. 


By Jutta Parpox, author of Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France in the Seven- 
teenth Century, With numerous portraits and illustrations on steel. 
. 8 vols.,demy 8vo., cloth, $15.00. 


A new edition. 
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78 BOOKS BY MR. HENTY. 
Ich jg 
ae is “Among writers of stories of adventure for boys Mr. Henty stands in the very first rank.”"— Academy. 
uman Crown 8vo, cloth, elegant, olivine or trimmed edges, $2.00 each. Each book is beautifully illustrated with 
, from eight to twelve full-page pictures. 
Ice OF 
post ° ° ° ° 
r—Its Bonnie Prince Charlie: A Tale of Fontenoy | In the Reign of Terror: The Adventures of a 
if liy. and Culloden. ray Westminster Boy. 
dl the A book of the most stirring incident and of historic value. A story of the French Revolution, full of the deepest interest, 
a For She Temple; A Tale of the Fall of Jeru-| Orange and Green: A Tale of the Boyne and 
He salem, Limerick. 
A story of thrilling interest. With Clive in India: or, the Beginnings of 
In Freedon’s Cause; A Story of Wallace and an Empire, : 6 & 
Bruce, : P ‘““Mr Henty here exceeds himself in stirring adventures and 
“Faull of stirring action, and will commend — boys.” | thrilling situations.’’—Saturday Review. 'B Lif 
—Atheneum. | 4 Final Reckoning: A Tale of Bush Life in 
y" The Lion of the North: A Tale of Gustavus Australia. g 
a Adolphus and the Wars of Religion. ; ‘* Mr. Henty has never published a more readable or a better 
INE, “This book should hold a place among the classics of youth- | written story than this.—Spectator. 





ful fiction.”"— United Service Gazette. 
The Young Carthaginian: A Story of the 
Times of Hannibal. 
“Second to none of Mr. Henty’s former tales.’—Pall Mazz 
Gazette. 
True to the Old Flag: A Tale of the American 
War of Independence. 
“Does justice to the pluck and determination of the British 
soldiers.”’-— The Times. ; 
The Bravest of the Brave, or, with Peter- 
borough in Spain. 
“All lads willread the book with pleasure and profit.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
For Name and Fame, or, Through Afghan 
Passes, 
“Not only a rousing story but an instructive history of a 
recent war.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
The Dragon and the Raven, or, the Days 
of King Alfred. 
“Perhaps the best story of the early days of England which 
has yet been told.”—Court Journal. 

















Beautifully printed in colors and monotone. 






of a child’s book.”.—W. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 









“+The Land of Little People’ isa beautiful example of the application of really artist 


‘No prettier combination of pictures and verse could be made than that to be found in 


With Wolfe in Canada: or, the Winning of 
a Continent, 

‘“*A model of what a boy’s story-book should be.”-—School 
Guardian. ie 
Under Drake’s Flag: A Tale of the Spanish 

Main. 
‘* A real good story really well told.—Punch. : 
Through the Fray: A Story of the Luddite 


Riots. 
“‘One of the best of the many good books Mr. Henty has 


produced.”— The Standard. 
St. George for England: A Tale of Cressy 
and Poitiers. 

‘A story of very great interest for boys.”\—Pall Mall Gazette, 
By Sheer Pluck: A Tale of the Ashanti War. 

“The lad must be very difficult to satisfy who is not satisfied 
with this story.”’—Scotsman. , 
Facing Death. A Tale of the Coal Mines. 

‘“‘ This is the book we would recommend to give as a present 
toa boy who is worth his salt.”—Standard. 


THE LAND OF LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Poems by Frepertck E Weatnerty ; Pictures by Jane M. Deaty. Authors of * Told in the Twilight.’ 
i Oblong 4to, gold and brown, boards, $2.00. 


ic and literary work to the preparation 


‘The Land of Little People.’ ”’ 
—N. Y. Christian Union. 








The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. 





BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


From the best English and German editions. 
full-page illustrations, from designs by Bicuarp. Printed in colors, folio, decorated boards, $4.00. 


With eighteen 








The Girls Own Annual for 1887. Con- 
taining 832 pages of interesting and useful reading, pro- 
fusely illustrated by eminent artists. In handsome 
cloth, $3.75. 






The Boy’s Own Annual for 1887. Con- 
taining 832 pages of Tales, Sports, Travel, Adventure, 
Amusement, and Instruction. Colored and wood engray- 
ings. Handsome cloth, $3.75. 




















*,.* A Complete List of Books for the Young, with Synopsis of their Contents, will be supplied on application, also 
j Complete Catalogues. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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of eatibine. 


covering a wide variety of subjects. 
every movement aiming to advance the 
politics, or school in literature. 


Eve ery number contains something for each member of a house- 
hold. Hundreds of elegant engravings are presented in its pages every year, 
It is Christian, but not sectarian, interested in 


kingdom of Christ. It knows no party in 


It aims to promote the good everywhere. 


To signalize the new era in its history upon which it has recently entered, 


A GRAND 


PREMIUM, 


A SPLENDID OLEOGRAPH OF 
MUNKACSY’S GREAT PAINTING, 


*“GHRIST BEFORE PILATE,” 


will be presented to every subscriber, old and new. The plate for this splendid picture 
will be 28 x 40 inches, and it will be a genuine work of art. 


Subscription Price $2.50 Per Year, In Advance. 


Send all orders to the Publisher, 


W. J. CANFIELD, 


95 Chambers Street, New Verk. 





? Habla Y. Espanol ? 
Parlez-yous Francais ? 


In Ten Weeks 


YOU CAN, AT YOUR OWN HOME, BY 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, 
Italian, or German, for the nominal price of $5.00 
for each language. 

All subscribers — $5.00 for each language — be- 
come actually pupils of Dr. Ros—ENTHAL, who cor- 
rects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to any difficulties which may occur. 
SPECIMEN COPY~—Spanish, French, Ger- 

man, or Italian—25’Cents. 

Says The Nation, New York: —‘‘This is, without 
doubt, the best system ever devised for learning to 
speak a foreign language in a short time.’ 

Send $5.00 for full subscription, with privilege of 
having all your exercises corrected and questions 
answered. 


ew hen corresponding, please mention where you saw this 
advert 


MEISTERSCHAFT. PUBLISHING CO. 


Ss. W. D. JACKSON, Treasurer, 
Herald Building, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? 
| Parlate Italiano ? 








EACH ERS are cordially invited to ad- 


dress us on any matter pertaining to tewt- 

books. If an improved book or series is de- 

sired in school, write us for circulars, in- 
formation, terms, ete. Sample copies sent at nominal 
prices, returnable if not adopted. 





“ THE ALPHABET OF MANUAL TRAINING.” 
WHITE’S 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 


REVISED. 


For Schools. The most important books of their class ever is- 
sued, Already adopted in many large cities. Write for particulars. 


SWINTON’S Readers, Spellers, Geographies 
and Histories. 

FISH’S Arithmetics. 

WELL’S Shorter Course Grammar and Compo- 
sition. 

SPENCERIAN Copy Books. 

SMITH’S Physiologies. 

WHITE'S Industrial Drawing, revised. 

WEBSTER’S School Dictionaries. 

DANAS Geologies. 

GRAY’S Botanies. 

COOLEY’S Physics and Chemistry. 

PENNY’S Zoologies, etc. 





Our Brief Descriptive List sent free to any address. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & (0, 


PUBLISHERS, 
753-755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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RAGNAROK: 


THE AGE OF FIRE AND GRAVEL. 


By IGNATIUS DONNELLY, 


Author of ‘ Atlantis,’’ ‘‘ The Antediluvian World.” 
A New Edition (the Eleventh) Now in Press. 


1 vol., I2mo, cloth, $2. 


In this work the celebrated iconoclast attacks the old-established ice theory, and endeavors to show that the Drift Age, with 
its vast deposits of clay and gravel, its decomposed rocks and its great rents in the face of the globe, was the result of contact 


between the earth and a comet. 


A notablg part of the book is its relation to the Bible, 


It claims that the story of the destruc- 


tion of Sodom and Gomorrah by fire falling from heaven is simply one of the traditions of the Drift Age; chat the ‘fall of man 
and his expulsion from Paradise mean the change which came over the condition of mankind when the pre-glacial climate — dur- 
ing which, as the geologists prove, tropical plants grew in Spitzbergen and Greenland — gave way to the horrors of the Glacial 


Age; and that the Book of Job is a description of the same event. 


For sale by all book-dealers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Orders from the Trade should be addressed to 


R.S. PEALE & CO., Publishers, 407-425 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





A CHARMING ART GIFT! 
SALON de 1887 (Goupil’s) 

HvuITIEME ANNEE, contenant CENT PHOTOGRA- 
VuRES par Goupil & Cie. Printed on heavy 
Hlolland Paper, in large characters, in the most 
Superior Manner, with ONE HUNDRED SUPERB 
PLATES, Printed iu various Tints, many being 
Full-page, also Vignettes, Ornamental Head- 
Pieces, etc. With Descriptive Text, Pretace, 
etc., by GEORGE OLMER, the whole forming a 
superb volume Colombier 8vo, tastefully bound 
in red cloth extra, gilt top. Price, $20.00. 

BS” Parties favoring J. W. B. with their orders for this 

work will recetve the Special Issue Edition ad’ Amateur, each 
Copy of which is Numbered, and the Edition Limited. 

Immediate application should be made, in order to secure 

copies of the Special Edition without extra charge. 


J. W. BOUTON, 
706 BROADWAY, NEw YORK, 
PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 








A copy of our ANNUAL Ho.ipay Cart- 
ALOGUE of Books of every description, 
suitable for presentation or for the Li- 


oe brary. Our new issue for CHRISTMAS, 
END: ee a ae Be : 
1887, is just ready, and offers the largest 
and choicest assortment of books, at the 
FREE ‘owest prices issued by any booksellers in 


the United States. 
bes Send your address on a postal card, 
and a copy will be mailed to you at once, 
FREE, by Estes & LAvRIAT, 
299 and 305 Washington St. 
(Opp. ‘f Old South Church.’’) Boston, Mass. 





Write for special terms on 


RAND, MGNALLY & Co's 


NEW INDEXED ATLAS 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


Historical and 
Descriptive. 

















A pervect li- 
brary of Geo- 

graphical, 

Political, 

and Sccial 

informa- 
tion, 
equally 
adapted 
for the 

Library 
ortho Office. 
There is nothing of the 
kird in existence for 
double the price which in any 
way approaches it in complete- 
ness or reliability. 

Superbly bound in morocco, 
full gilt edges, or Engiish 
: cloth, sprinkled edges. 
Sample Pages and Descrip- 
~ tive Circulars sent on request. 
i =©Address, 


RAND, McNALLY & CO, 


323 Broadway, 
New York Ciry. 





Dunton and Clark, 
Importers 
of 
Art Photographs, 
50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Catalogues mailed for two-cent stamp. 





Unmounted Photographs of Ancient and 
Modern Works of Art embracing reproductions of 
famous original paintings, sculpture, architecture, 
ete. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per doz. ; larger sizcs 
in proportion. Send 10 cents stamp for 1887 cata. 
logue of 10,000 subjects. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co. 

Publishers, 388 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mention ScrrBNnER’s MAGAZINE. 
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New York Ciry, 63 Fifth Avenue. 

The Misses Graham’s Boarding and 
Day Scuoot For Youne Lapigs. (Successors to the Misses 
Green.) 

“This school, established in 1816, continues the careful train- 
ing and thorough instruction in every department, for which 
it has hitherto been so favorably known. 





New York Cry, 26 East 62d (Central Park). 
Miss Kiersted’s School for Girls. 
All departments under competent teachers and professors. 
French, German, Latin, Elocution, Painting, and Drawing in- 
cluded in the course. 





New York Ciry, 45 East 68th Street. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. Boarpine anp 
Day Scuoon For Gimis. Graduates prepared for College. 





New York Ciry, 106 East 38th Street, near Park Ave. 
Miss Susan M. Van Amringe’s Day 


Scnoor FoR GIR1s, REFERENCES: Rev. Howard Crosby, 
; Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., Bixhop of New York ; 
Prof. J. H. Van Amringe, Columbia College. Circulars on 
application. 





New York Ciry, 37 East 68th Street. 
The Misses Wreaks’s English, French, 








AND GERMAN BOARDING AND Day ScuHoou For Girts. Kinder- 
garten and separate class for little boys. 
New York Ciry, 4 East 58th Street. 
Mrs. Salisbury’s School for Girls. 
Facing Central Park.) 
New York City, West End Ave., 208, near 75th St. 


West End Avenue School for Girls, 


under the direction of Miss Martha S. Thompson, Miss Aletta 
Annin, and Miss Lucie C. Beard. 





New York Ciry, 44 East 78th Street (near Central Park.) 
The Misses Perine’s School for Girls. 





New York City, 647 Madison Avenue. 
The Misses Moses’ Day and Boarding 


ScHOOL FoR YounG LApies AND CHILDREN. 





New York Ciry, 32 West 40th Street. 
The Comstock School. (Established 1862.) 


FamILy AND Day Scnoou For Giris. Miss Day in charge. 





New York Ciry, 103 East 61st Street. 
Madame Giovannini. Young ladies’ family and 
day school of Music, Languages, Elocution and Painting, com- 
bined with all the appointments of a refined home. English 
department. Term, $600. No extras. 





New York City, 31 West 42d Street. 
Miss Crocker and Miss Beck’s School 


for Girls. Class for boys. 





New York Ciry, 20 Central Park West, at 62d Street. 
Van Norman Institute. (FounDED 1857.)—Re- 
opens September 29th, in “‘Morgan Mansion,’ 

MME. VAN NORMAN. Principal. 





New York, Syracuse 


Mrs. C. M. Wilkinson’s Home School 

for Girls. Number limited to ten. $1000 per year. No extras. 

School year begins Sept. 14th, 1887. Refers to Hon. Abram 8. 

Hewitt, George W. Curtis, Hon. James B. Angell, Thomas 

— Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, Hon. Andrew D. 
nite, 





New Jersey, Freehold. 


Freehold Institute. Forty-fourth year. 
boys and young men for business ; 
Yale or Harvard ; 
schools. 


Prepares 
i for Princeton, C olumbia, 
for West Point, Annapolis or Polytechnic 
Backward boys taught privately. 


Rey. A. G. Caampers, A. M., Principal. 





New York Ciry, 6 and 8 East 53d Street. 


Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s Boarding and 
Day ScHoon For Youne Lapigs. 24th year. 





NEw York Ciry, 713-715 Fifth Avenue. 
Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 





New York City, 28 West 38th Street. 
Mme. da Silva’s Boarding and Day 


ScHoo. For Giris. (Lormerly Mrs. Ogden Hoffman's.) 





New York City, No. 222 Madison Avenue. 


Mme. C. Mears’ English, French and 
GERMAN BoaRDING AND Day ScHooL FoR Youne LapIEs 
(founded 1840). French is the language of the family and 
school. Lecturesin English, French and German by eminent 
professors. Especial attention paid to English and French 
Primary Department. 





NEw York Cry, 2123 Fifth Avenue. 
Mrs. Smuller and Daughters’ Boarding 
AND Day Scnoon For GIRLS, 





NEw York Ciry, 51 West 52d Street. 


Mrs. Gallaher’s School for 
Lapigs. Greek, Latin, English, Italian, German, 
French education. Courses in the Sciences, 
and Drawing. Special attention to Primary Classes. 


Young 
A thorough 
Mathematics, 
Circulars. 





New York City, 6 West 14th Street, Rooms 8-9-10. 
The Carl Hecker Art School. 


Established 1865. Instruction in all branches of high and in- 
dustrial art. 





NEw York City, 58 West 57th Street. 
Madame Alfred Colin’s Class meets daiiy 


at the SHERwoop, 58 West 57th Street. History, Literature, 
Art, Science, Languages. Resident pupils received. 





New York Ciry, 26 East 56th Street. 
Mile. Ruel’s School for Girls. 


(Number limited to fifty.) 





New York City, 121 East 36th Street, near Park Ave. 
Miss Spring’s English and _ French 
ScHooL For Youn@ LADIES AND CHILDREN. Special course for 
advanced pupils. 





New York Ciry, 152 West 103d St., near 9th Ave. 
The Riverside School. Miss Emmy A. Warp, 
Principal. (For years connected with the Comstock School.) 
Boys under twelve received as boarding pupils. Parties in town 
for the winter only, can place their children with Miss Warp 
by the month on reasonable terms. 





New York Ciry, 5 East 14th Street. 


New York Conservatory of Music. 
Located only at 5 East 14th Street, third door East of Fifth 
Avenue. Chartered in 1865. This famous Music School open 
day and evening. 





New York Ciry, 21 East 14th Street. 
Metropolitan Conservatory. The leading 


music school. H. W. GREENE, | fone 
Send for 50 page circular. C. B. Haw ey, § Director 





New York Ciry, 38 West 59th Street. 
Dr. J. Sachs’s Collegiate Institute. 


Thorough preparation for Colleges and Scientific Schools. 





New York Ciry, 54 West 57th Street. 
Nowell and Schermerhorn’s School of 
Preparation for Business and College. Boys of all ages. Day 
and Boarding Pupils may enter now for second half-year. 
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New York City, 248 West 74th Street. 
Collegiate Grammar School for Boys 
anp Girts. Founded 1633, under the control of the Collegiate 
Dutch Church. Reorganized 1887. Classical, Intermediate, 
Primary Departments. Prepares for College and Business. 
L. C. Myeatt, Head Master. 





New York Ciry, Nos. 54 and 56 West 55th street. 


Rutgers Female College. Chartered as an In- 
stitute in 1838; as a College in 1867. ane . 

Full college course. Special and Elective studies in Music, 
Art, Science and Elocution. Preparatory and Boarding De- 
partments. Also Kindergarten. 

Rev. G. W. Samson, D. D., President. 

Mrs. E. S. West, Lady Principal. a 

This College, under its charter, is authorized to confer all and 
any of the degrees, except professional, granted in other colleges 
and universities chartered by the state, and it is the only College 
for Female Education thus authorized in the city of New York. 
* During the past year the College has secured important acces- 
sions to its Board of Trustees and to its Faculty of Instruction. 
It has also purchased two buildings, well located, thoroughly fitted 
up — with careful attention to the requisitions of the Board of 
Health. 





MassacHusEtTTs, Cambridge, Harvard University. 
Summer Course of the Physical Train- 
ing ScHOOL FoR TEACHERS. Hemenway Gymnasium. Open 


to both sexes. 
D. A. Sarcent, A. M., M. D., Director. 





PENNSYLVANIA; Philadelphia, 1200 Chestnut Street. 


College of Commerce. The Leading School of 
Business Sciences, Openallthe year. Students enrolled at any 
time. Send for Circulars and Report of Commencement. 


Tuos. J. Prickett, President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
Bishopthorpe. A Church School for Girls. 19th year. 
Pupils prepared for College. F.1. Wats, Principal. Semper 
Fidelis. Fideli Certa Merces. (School Legend.) 





New York, Tarrytown. 


$250,— At Mount Hope Ladies’ Semi- 


NARY. Music and Art extra. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Record Building, 917 and 
a Chestnut Street. Offices: Rooms 5 and 6, Second 
‘loor. 


Peirce College of Business. Thomas May 
Peirce, M.A., Principal and Founder. Ladies and gentlemen 
are instructed in technical knowledge qualifying them for the 
transaction of business and the proper management of business 
affairs. Call or write for circular and commencement proceed- 
ings, containing addresses of Governors Beaver and Biggs, and 
Rey. Sam. W. Small and Rev. Sam. P. Jones, 


Rev. Joun Tuompson, Dean. 





WasHINGTON, D. C., 1916 35th Street. 


The Cedars. A Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. Large grounds, new buildings. Special courses in Lit- 
erature, History and Modern Languages. 

Miss EARLE. 





New York — PHILADELPHIA — CHICAGO — CINCINNATI — 
San Francisco. 

Haven’s Short-Hand and Type-Writ- 
ING CoLLEGES give skill for office positions in THREE MONTHS 
to all-day pupils. No failures by Haven’s System. Same facil- 
ties at each College. Pamphlets Free. Haven’s CoLLEGEs: 
178 Broadway. New York; 1322 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
399 Madison St., Chicago ; 129 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati ; 
%3 Kearney St., San Francisco. 





The Berlitz School of Languages. 


New York, 23 West 23d Street, and 627 Madison Avenue. 
Brook.yn, 40 Court Street. 

Boston, 154 Tremont Street. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1523 Chestnut Street. 

WASHINGTON, 723 14th Street, N. W. 








117-119 West 125th Street. 


The Barnard School 
re-opens Sept. 2ist. Boarding and Day 
Pupils. Buildings new. 


ADVISORY BOARD. 
F. A. P. Barnard, §.T.D., LL.D., L H.D. 
Elliott F. Shepard, Esq. 
Thos. Bradford Atkins, Esq. 
Geo. A. Spaulding, M.D. 
J. Howard Van Amringe, M.A., Ph.D. 
Hjalmar H. Boyesen, M.A., Ph.D. 


Hazen & FRENCH, Head Masters. 








ConNECTIOUT, Riverside, (New Haven R. R.) 
Mrs. Skelding’s Home School for Boys. 


On a farm, one hour from New York. 





On10, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 


Miss Nourse’s Eneuisu anp FrRENcH FAMILY AND 
Day ScHoor. Pupils may take special work, or the full course 
of study, fitting for College Examinations. 





Ou1o, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn. 


Mt. Auburn Institute. Esrasuisnep 1856. 
FamILYy ScHoou ror Youne Lapigs. History and Literature a 
speciality. Careful home training and social culture. Music 
and Art. Advantages of Cincinnati made available to pupils. 
European vacation parties. Address, H. THANE MILLER. 





CanaDA, Toronto, 82 Wellesley Street. 


Toronto Ladies’ College. Fully equipped in 
every department. University, Preparatory, Music and Fine 
Arts. Lady students took First Class Honors at Toronto Uni- 
versity examinations this year. Literary Department in charge 
of Specialists. Beautiful location. Terms, $500 per annum for 
all. For circular apply to Miss MaTHIESON. 





BLAIRsTowN, N. J. : 
Blair Presbyterial Academy — Both sexcs. 
John I. Blair Foundation. English, Latin, Greek, German, 
French, Spanish, Music, Drawing and Painting. Building 
warmed by steam; hot and cold water on each floor. Healthy 
location, large grounds, gymnasiasm, liberal endowment, schol- 
arship prizes. J. WH. SHUMAKER, Principal, 





Mt. Carroll (Ill.) Seminary and Conser- 
VATORY OF Music. Among the oldest and best. Send for 
“Oread.”’ Free. 


LONDON, CANADA. 


Hellmuth Ladies’ College. Tue Canavan 
CoLLEGE For Youne LapiEs. College of Literature; Conser- 
vatory of Music. School of Art. CLIMATE exceptionally heal- 
thy; temperature about same as Ohio and New York States. 
Pupils can enter at any time. Terms moderate. For circular 
address, Rev. E. W. Enewisu, M. A. 








PAINSVILLE, Ohio. 


Lake Erie Seminary. 
For Young Ladies. Address, 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 





_ MAssAcHUSETTS, Belmont, nies | scorn 
Miss L. A. Hill’s Select Home School 
has removed to the “Thayer Mansion,” seven miles from Bos- 
ton. 16th year. 

This school is especially for Backward pupils and Ladies de- 
ficient in education. None need apply but those who can 
bring testimonial of good character. Miss Hill refers, by per- 
mission, to: Rev. E. A. Band, of Waterton, Mass.; Rev. Wm. 
Monroe, Christ Church, Boston; Alfred Russell, Esq., Detroit, 
Mich.; Mrs. Albert W. Berg, New York. 

Educational terms during summer vacation. 





Rostyn, Long Island, N. Y. 
The Bryant School. a Military Academy, with 
Primary, Intermediate and Academic Departments; Prepara- 
tory to College, the Government Academies, or Business. 
CorTELYou & Hinps, Principals. 





NEw York Cry, 25 Union Square,care Wm.A.Ponp & Co. 
Mr. Albert W. Berg, _ Piano, Organ and Harmony 
Instruction. Mr. Berg makesa specialty of Revising and Arrang- 
ing Musical Manuscript. 























A Game of Checkers, in which the Gentleman is unwilling 
to acknowledge his defeat. Price 


These groups are packed, without extra charge, to go with 
safety to any part of the world. If intended for Wedding 
Presents, they will be forwarded promptly as directed. An il- 
Instrated Catalogue of all the groups, varying in price from 
$10.00 to $25.00, and Pedestals (in Mahogany or Ebony finish), 
can be had on application, or will be mailed by inclosing ten 


cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 


860 Broadway, cor. 17th Street, New York. 
Take the Elevator. 

















When either through imprudence or some una- 
voidable cause you get overheated, cool off sud- 
denly, catch cold, rheumatism, nervous disorders, 
and numerous other troubles, the best thing to do 
is to cure yourself as quickly as possible. Small 
pains are not to be neglected, except at the risk 
of serious consequences. Remove them at once. 
It can be done by an application of one or more of 
ALtLcock’s Porous PLASTERS, recognized the 
world over as the best external remedy ever made. 
Ask for ALLCock’s, and let no explanation or so- 
licitation induce you to accept a substitute. 





Silver 





Novelties, 


Silversmiths, announce extensive prepa- 


4 SHE GORHAM MANUFACTURING CoO.,, 


ration to meet the demand for Sterling 


suitable for Holiday Gifts. 


Their display comprises an unusually varied 
assortment of articles designed for personal use 
and ornamentation—as well as an unequalled 
stock of larger and more elaborate wares for 
Household and Wedding Gifts. 


BROADWAY & tigtH STREET, N. Y. 


and for sale and endorsed by every prominent 
Jeweler in the United States. 











He was aware of his coming 
Down in the gloaming alone; 
man, 

, 


And he looked in the face of the 
the face was his own.’ 


‘It fell in the dusk of the night 
When unco things betide 

That he was aware of a captain-man 

Drew near to the waterside. And lo! 
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TICONDEROGA. 
‘By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Tuis is the tale of the man 

Who heard a word in the night 
In the land of the heathery hills, 

In the days of the feud and the fight. 
By the sides of the rainy sea, 

Where never a stranger came, 
On the awful lips of the dead, 

He heard the outlandish name. 
It sang in his sleeping ears, 

It hummed in his waking head : 
The name—Ticonderoga, 

The utterance of the dead. 


On the loch-sides of Appin, 

When the mist blew from the sea, 
A Stewart stood with a Cameron: 

An angry man was he. 
The blood beat in his ears, 

The blood ran hot to his head, 
The mist blew from the sea, 

And there was the Cameron dead. 


“O, what have I done to my friend, 
O, what have I done to mysel’, 
That he should be cold and dead, 
And I in the danger of all? 
Nothing but danger about me, 
Danger behind and before, 
Death at wait in the heather 
In Appin and Mamore, 
Hate at all of the ferries 
And death at each of the fords, 
Camerons priming gunlocks 
And Camerons sharpening swords.” 


Copyright, 1887, by Charles Scribner's Sons. All rights reserved. 





TICONDEROGA. 


But this was a man of counsel, 
This was a man of a score, 
There dwelt no pawkier Stewart 
In Appin or Mamore. 
He looked on the blowing mist, 
He looked on the awful dead, 
And there came a smile on his face 
And there slipped a thought in his head. 


Out over cairn and moss, 
Out over scrog and seaur, 
He ran as runs the clansman 
That bears the cross of war. 
His heart beat in his body, 
His hair clove to his face, 
When he came at last in the gloaming 
To the dead man’s brother's place. 
The east was white with the moon, 
The west with the sun was red, 
And there, in the house-doorway, 
Stood the brother of the dead. 


“T have slain a man to my danger, 
I have slain a man to my death. 
I put my soul in your hands,” 
The panting Stewart saith. 
“T lay it bare in your hands, 
For I know your hands are leal ; 
And be you my targe and bulwark 


From the bullet and the steel.” 


Then up and spoke the Cameron, 
And gave him his hand again : 

“There shall never a man in Scotland 
Set faith in me in vain ; 

And whatever man you have slaughtered, 
Of whatever name or line, 

By the bread of life and the steel of war, 
I make your quarrel mine. 

I bid you in to my fireside, 
I share with you house and hall ; 

It stands upon my honor 
To see you safe from all.” 


It fell in the time of midnight, 
When the fox barked in the den 
And the plaids were over the faces 
In all the houses of men, 
That as the living Cameron 
Lay sleepless on his bed, 
Out of the night and the other world, 
Came in to him the dead. 


“My blood is on the heather, 
My bones are on the hill; 

There is joy in the home of ravens 
That the young shall eat their fill 
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‘*Out of the night and the other world 
Came in to him the dead.” 











TICONDEROGA. 


My blood is poured in the dust, 
My soul is spilled in the air; 

And the man that has undone me 
Sleeps in my brother’s care.” 


“Tm wae for your death, my brother, 
But if all of my house were dead, 

I couldnae withdraw the plighted hand, 
Nor break the word once said.” 


“O, what shall I say to our father, 
In the place to which I fare? 
O, what shall I say to our mother, 
Who greets to see me there? 
And to all the kindly Camerons 
That have lived and died long-syne— 
Is this the word you send them, 
Fause-hearted brother mine ?” 


“It’s neither fear nor duty, 
It’s neither quick nor dead 

Shall gar me withdraw the plighted hand, 
Or break the word once said.” 


Thrice in the time of midnight, 
When the fox barked in the den, 
And the plaids were over the faces 
In all the houses of men, 
Thrice as the living Cameron 
Lay sleepless on his bed, 
Out of the night and the other world 
Came in to him the dead, 
And cried to him for vengeance 
On the man that laid him low; 
And thrice the living Cameron 
Told the dead Cameron, no. 


“Thrice have you seen me, brother, 
But now shall see me no more, 

Till you meet your angry fathers 
Upon the farther shore. 

Thrice have I spoken, and now, 
Before the cock be heard, 

I take my leave forever 
With the naming of a word. 

It shall sing in your sleeping ears, 
It shall hum in your waking head, 

The name—Ticonderoga, 
And the warning of the dead.” 


Now when the night was over 
And the time of people’s fears, 
The Cameron walked abroad, 
And the word was in his ears. 
“Many a name I know, 
But never a name like this; 
O, where shall I find a skilly man 
Shall tell me what it is?” 





TICONDEROGA. 


With many a man he counselled 
Of high and low degree, 
With the herdsmen on the mountains, 
And the fishers of the sea. 
And he came and went unweary, 
And read the books of yore, 
And the runes that were written by men of old 
On stones upon the moor. 
And many a name he was told, 
But never the name of his fears— 
Never, in east or west, 
The name that rang in his ears: 
Names of men and of clans, 
Names for the grass and the tree, 
For the smallest tarn in the mountains— 
The smallest reef in the sea: 
Names for the high and low, 
The names of the crag and the flat; 
But in all the land of Scotland, 
Never a name like that. 


I. 


And now there was speech in the south, 
And a man of the south that was wise, 
A periwig’d lord of London, 
Called on the clans to rise. 
And the riders rode, and the summons 
Came to the western shore, 
To the land of the sea and the heather, 
To Appin and Mamore. 
It called on all to gather 
From every scrog and scaur, 
That loved their fathers’ tartan 
And the ancient game of war. 
And down the watery valley 
And up the windy hill, 
Once more, as in the olden time, 
The pipes were sounding shrill ; 
Again in highland sunshine 
The naked steel was bright ; 
And the lads, once more in tartan, 
Went forth again to fight. 


“O why should I dwell here 

With a weird upon my life, 
When the clansmen shout for battle 

And the war-swords clash in strife? 
I cannae joy at feast, 

I cannae sleep in bed, 
For the wonder of the word 

And the warning of the dead. 
It sings in my sleeping ears, 

It hums in my waking head, 
The name — Ticonderoga, 

The utterance of the dead. 
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Then up, and with the fighting men 
To march away from here, 

Till the cry of the great war-pipe 
Shall drown it in my ear!” 


Where flew King George’s ensign 
The plaided soldiers went : 
They drew the sword in Germany, 

In Flanders pitched the tent. 
The bells of foreign cities 

Rang far across the plain : 
They passed the happy Rhine, 

They drank the rapid Main. 
Through Asiatic jungles 

The Tartans filed their way, 
And the neighing of the war-pipes 

Struck terror in Cathay. 


“Many a name have I[ heard,” he thought, 
In all the tongues of men, 
Full many a name both here and there, 
Full many both now and then. 
When I was at home in my father’s house 
In the land of the naked knee, 
Between the eagles that fly in the lift 
And the herrings that swim in the sea, 
And now that I am a captain-man 
With a braw cockade in my hat — 


Many a name have I heard,” he thought, 
“But never a name like that.” 


Ii. 


There fell a war in a woody place, 
Lay far across the sea, 

A war of the march in the mirk midnight 
And the shot from behind the tree, 

The shaven head and the painted face, 
The silent foot in the wood, 

In a land of a strange outlandish tongue 
That was hard to be understood. 


It fell about the gloaming 
The general stood with his staff, 

He stood and he looked east and west 
With little mind to laugh. 

“Far have I been and much have I seen 
And kent both gain and loss, 

But here we have woods on every hand 
And a kittle water to cross. 

Far have I been and much have I seen 
But never the beat of this ; 

And there’s one must go down to that waterside 
To see how deep it is.” 





‘* Many a name have | heard," he thought, 
‘But never a name like that.” 
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It fell in the dusk of the night 
When unco things betide, 

The skilly captain, the Cameron, 
Went down to that waterside. 

Canny and soft the captain went ; 
And a man of the woody land, 

With the shaven head and the painted face, 
Went down at his right hand. 

It fell in the quiet night, 
There was never a sound to ken; 

But all of the woods to the right and the left 
Lay filled with the painted men. 


“Far have I been and much have I seen 
Both as a man and boy, 

But never have I set forth a foot 
On so perilous an employ.” 


It fell in the dusk of the night 
When unco things betide, 
That he was aware of a captain-man 
Drew near to the waterside. 
He was aware of his coming 
Down in the gloaming alone ; 
And he looked in the face of the man, 
And lo! the face was his own. 


“This is my weird,” he said, 


“And now I ken the worst; 
For many shall fall the morn, 
But I shall fall with the first. 
O you of the outland tongue, 
You of the painted face, 
This is the place of my death ; 
Can you tell me the name of the place?” 


“Since the Frenchmen have been here 
They have called it Sault-Marie ; 
But that is a name for priests, 
And not for you and me. 
It went by another word,” 
Quoth he of the shaven head : 
“Tt was called Ticonderoga 
In the days of the great dead.” 


And it fell on the morrow’s morning, 
In the fiercest of the fight, 

That the Cameron bit the dust 
As he foretold at night ; 

And far from the hills of heather, 
Far from the isles of the sea, 

He sleeps in the place of the name 
As it was doomed to be. 





A DRIFT FROM REDWOOD CAMP. 
By Bret Harte. 


@ HEY had all known him as a shiftless, worth- 

( less creature. From the time he first en- 

tered Redwood Camp, carrying his entire 

effects in a red handkerchief on the end of 

a long-handled shovel, until he lazily drifted 

out of it on a plank in the terrible inunda- 

tion of ’56, they never expected anything 

better of him. In a community of strong 

men with sullen virtues and charmingly 

fascinating vices, he was tolerated as possess- 

ing neither—not even rising by any domi- 

nant human weakness or ludicrous quality to 

the importance of a butt. In the dramatis 

persone of Redwood Camp he was a simple 

‘super ”—who had only passive, speechless 

roles in those fierce dramas that were sometimes unrolled beneath its green- 

curtained pines. Nameless and penniless, he was overlooked by the census and 

ignored by the tax collector, while in a hotly-contested election for sheriff, when 

even the head-boards of the scant cemetery were consulted to fill the poll-lists, it 

was discovered that neither candidate had thought fit to avail himself of his 

actual vote. He was debarred the rude heraldry of a nickname of achievement, 

and in a camp made up of “ Euchre Bills,” “ Poker Dicks,” “Profane Pete,” and 

“Snap-shot Harry,” was known vaguely as “him,” “Skeesicks,” or “that coot.” It 

was remembered long after, with a feeling of superstition, that he had never even 

met with the dignity of an accident, nor received the fleeting honor of a chance 

shot meant for somebody else in any of the liberal and broadly comprehensive 

encounters which distinguished the camp. And the inundation that finally car- 

ried him out of it was partly anticipated by his passive incompetency, for while 

the others escaped—or were drowned in escaping—he calmly floated off on his 
plank without an opposing effort. 

For all that, Elijah Martin—which was his real name—was far from being un- 
amiable or repellent. That he was cowardly, untruthful, selfish, and lazy, was 
undoubtedly the fact ; perhaps it was his peculiar misfortune that, just then, cour- 
age, frankness, generosity, and activity were the dominant factors in the life of 
Redwood Camp. His submissive gentleness, his unquestioned modesty, his half 
refinement, and his amiable exterior consequently availed him nothing against 
the fact that he was missed during a raid of the Digger Indians, and lied to 
account for it; or that he lost his right to a gold discovery by failing to make it 
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good against a bully, and selfishly kept 
this discovery from the knowledge of 
the camp. Yet this weakness awakened 
no animosity in his companions, and it 
is probable that the indifference of the 
camp to his fate in this final catastrophe 
came purely from a simple forgetfulness 
of one who at that supreme moment was 
weakly incapable. 

Such was the reputation and such the 
antecedents of the man who, on the 15th 
of March, 1856, found himself adrift in 
a swollen tributary of the Minyo. A 


spring freshet of unusual volume had 
flooded the adjacent river until, bursting 
its bounds, it escaped through the nar- 
row, wedge-shaped valley that held Red- 
wood Camp. For a day and a night the 
surcharged river poured half its waters 


through the straggling camp. At the 
end of that time every vestige of the 
little settlement was swept away; all 
that was left was scattered far and wide 
in the country, caught in the hanging 
branches of water-side willows and alders, 
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embayed in sluggish pools, dragged over: 
submerged meadows, and one fragment 
—bearing up Elijah Martin—pursuing 
the devious courses of an unknown trib- 
utary fifty miles away. Had he been a 
rash, impatient man, he would have been 
speedily drowned in some earlier desper- 
ate attempt to reach the shore; had he 
been an ordinarily bold man, he would 
have succeeded in transferring himself 
to the branches of some obstructing 
tree ; but he was neither, and he clung 
to his broken raft-like berth with an en- 
durance that was half the 
paralysis of terror and half 
the patience of habitual mis- 
fortune. Eventually he was 
caught in a side current, 
swept to the bank, and cast 
ashore on an unexplored 
wilderness. 

His first consciousness was 
one of hunger that usurped 
any sentiment of gratitude 
for his escape from drown- 
ing. As soon as his cramped 
limbs permitted, he crawled 
out of the bushes in search 
of food. He did not know 
where he was; there was no 
sign of habitation—or even 
occupation—anywhere. He 
had been too terrified to no- 
tice the direction in which 
he had drifted—even if he 
had possessed the ordinary 
knowledge of a backwoods- 
man, which he did not. He 
was helpless. In his bewil- 
dered state, seeing a squirrel 
cracking a nut on the branch 
of a hollow tree near him, he 
made a half-frenzied dart at 
the frightened animal, which 
ran away. But the same asso- 

ciation of ideas in his torpid and con- 
fused brain impelled him to search for 
the squirrel’s hoard in the hollow of the 
tree. He ate the few hazel-nuts he found 
there, ravenously. The purely animal in- 
stinct satisfied, he seemed to have bor- 
rowed from it a certain animal strength 
and intuition. He limped through the 
thicket not unlike some awkward, shy 
quadrumane, stopping here and there to 
peer out through the openings over the 
marshes that lay beyond. His sight, 
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hearing, and even the sense of smell had 
become preternaturally acute. It was 
the latter which suddenly arrested his 
steps with the odor of dried fish. It had 
a significance beyond the mere instincts 
of hunger—it indicated the contiguity of 
some Indian encainpment. And as such 
—it meant danger, torture, and death. 
He stopped, trembled violently, and 
tried to collect his scattered senses. 
Redwood Camp had embroiled itself 
needlessly and brutally with the sur- 
rounding Indians, and only held itsown 
against them by reckless courage and 
unerring marksmanship. The frequent 
use of a casual wandering Indian as a 
target for the practising rifles of its 
members had kept up an undying ha- 
tred in the heart of the aborigines and 
stimulated them to terrible and isolated 
reprisals. The scalped and skinned 
dead body of Jack Trainer, tied on his 
horse and held hideously upright by a 
cross of wood behind his saddle, had 
passed, one night, a slow and ghastly 
apparition, into camp; the corpse of 
Dick Ryner had been found anchored 
on the river-bed, disembowelled and 


filled with stone and gravel. The soli- 
tary and unprotected member of Red- 
wood Camp who fell into the enemy’s 
hands was doomed. 

Elijah Martin remembered this, but 
his fears gradually began to subside in 
a certain apathy of the imagination, 
which, perhaps, dulled his apprehen- 
sions and allowed the instinct of hun- 
ger to become again uppermost. He 
knew that the low bark tents, or wig- 
wams, of the Indians were hung with 
strips of dried salmon, and his whole 
being was now centred upon an at- 
tempt to stealthily procure a delicious 
morsel. As yet he had distinguished 
no other sign of life or habitation; a 
few moments later, however, and grown 
bolder with an animal-like trustfulness 
in his momentary security, he crept out 
of the thicket and found himself near a 
long, low mound or burrow-like struct- 
ure of mud and bark on the river-bank. 
A single narrow opening, not unlike 
the entrance of an Esquimau hut, gave 
upon the river. Martin had no diffi- 
culty in recognizing the character of the 
building. It was a “sweat-house,” an 
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institution common to nearly all the 
aboriginal tribes of California. Half a 
religious temple, it was also half a sani- 
tary asylum, was used as a Russian bath 
or superheated vault, from which the 
braves, sweltering and stifling all night, 
by smothered fires, at early dawn 
plunged, perspiring, into the ice-cold 
river. The heat and smoke were further 
utilized to dry and cure the long strips 
of fish hanging from the roof, and it 
was through the narrow aperture that 
served as a chimney that the odor es- 
caped which Martin had detected. He 
knew that, as the bathers only occupied 
the house from midnight to early morn, 
it was now probably empty. He ad- 
vanced confidently toward it. 

He was a little surprised to find that 
the small open space between it and 
the river was occupied by a rude scaf- 
folding, like that on which certain tribes 
exposed their dead, but in this instance 
it only contained the feathered leggings, 
fringed blanket, and eagle-plumed head- 
dress of some brave. He did not, how- 


ever, linger in this plainly visible area, 
but quickly dropped on all-fours and 
crept into the interior of the house. 


Here he completed his feast with the 
fish, and warmed his chilled limbs on 
the embers of the still smouldering 
fires. It was while drying his tattered 
clothes and shoeless feet that he thought 
of the dead brave’s useless leggings 
and moccasins, and it occurred to him 
that he would be less likely to attract 
the Indians’ attention from a distance 
and provoke a ready arrow, if he were 
disguised as one of them. Crawling out 
again, he quickly secured, not only the 
leggings, but the blanket and head-dress, 
and putting them on, cast his own 
clothes into the stream. A bolder, more 
energetic, or more provident man would 
have followed the act by quickly making 
his way back to the thicket to reconnoi- 
tre, taking with him a supply of fish for 
future needs. But Elijah Martin suc- 
cumbed again to the recklessness of in- 
ertia ; he yielded once more to the ani- 
mal instinct of momentary security. He 
returned to the interior of the hut, 
curled himself again on the ashes, and 
weakly resolving to sleep until moon- 
rise, and as weakly hesitating, ended by 
falling into uneasy but helpless stupor. 
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When he awoke, the rising sun, almost 
level with the low entrance to the sweat- 
house, was darting its direct rays into 
the interior, as if searching it with fiery 
spears. He had slept ten hours. He 
rose tremblingly to his knees. Every- 
thing was quiet without ; he might yet 
escape. He crawled to the opening. 
The open space before it was empty, but 
the scaffolding was gone. The clear, 
keen air revived him. As he sprang out, 
erect, a shout that nearly stunned him 
seemed to rise from the earth on all 
sides. He glanced around him in a 
helpless agony of fear. A dozen con- 
centric circles of squatting Indians, 
whose heads were visible above the 
reeds, encompassed the banks around 
the sunken base of the sweat-house with 
successive dusky rings. Every avenue 
of escape seemed closed. Perhaps for 
that reason the attitude of his surround- 
ing captors was passive rather than ag- 
gressive, and the shrewd, half-Hebraic 
profiles nearest him expressed only sto- 
ical waiting. There was a strange sim- 
ilarity of expression in his own immov- 
able apathy of despair. His only sense 
of averting his fate was a confused idea 
of explaining his intrusion. His des- 
perate memory yielded a few common 
Indian words. He pointed automati- 
cally to himself and the stream. His 
white lips moved. 

“T come—from—the river 

A guttural cry, as if the whole assem- 
bly were clearing their throats, went 
round the different circles. The near- 
est rocked themselves to and fro and 
bent their feathered heads toward him. 
A hollow-cheeked, decrepit old man 
arose and said, simply : 

“Tt is he! The great chief has come!” 

He was saved. More than that, he 
was recreated. For, by signs and inti- 
mations he was quickly made aware that 
since the death of their late chief, their 
medicine-men had prophesied that his 
perfect successor should appear miracu- 
lously before them, borne noiselessly on 
the river from the sea, in the plumes 
and insignia of his predecessor. This 
mere coincidence of appearance and cos- 
tume might not have been convincing 
to the braves had not Elijah Martin’s 
actual deficiencies ‘contributed to their 
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unquestioned faith in him. Not only 
his inert possession of the sweat-house 
and his apathetic attitude in their pres- 
ence, but his utter and complete un- 
likeness to the white frontiersmen of 
their knowledge and tradition—creat- 
ures of fire and sword and malevolent 
activity—as well as his manifest dissimi- 
larity to themselves, settled their con- 
viction of his supernatural origin. His 
gentle, submissive voice, his yielding 
will, his lazy helplessness, the absence of 
strange weapons and fierce explosives in 
his possession, his unwonted sobriety— 
all proved him an exception to his ap- 
parent race that was in itself miracu- 
lous. For it must be confessed that, in 
spite of the cherished theories of most 
romances and all statesmen and com- 
manders, that fear is the great civil- 
izer of the savage barbarian, and that he 
is supposed to regard the prowess of 
the white man and his mysterious death- 
dealing weapons as evidence of his su- 
pernatural origin and superior creation, 
the facts have generally pointed to the 
reverse. Elijah Martin was not long in 


discovering that when the Minyo hunter, 
with his obsolete bow, dropped dead by 


a bullet from a viewless and apparently 
noiseless space, it was not considered 
the lightnings of an avenging Deity, but 
was traced directly to the ambushed 
rifle of Kansas Joe, swayed by a vicious- 
ness quite as human as their own ; the 
spectacle of Blizzard Dick, verging on 
delirium tremens, and riding “ amuck ” 
into an Indian village with a revolver in 
each hand, did not impress them as a su- 
pernatural act, nor excite their respect- 
ful awe as much as the less harmful 
frenzy of one of their own medicine- 
men ; they were not influenced by im- 
placable white gods, who relaxed only 
to drive hard bargains and exchange 
mildewed flour and shoddy blankets for 
their fish and furs. I am afraid they 
regarded these raids of Christian civil- 
ization as they looked upon grasshopper 
plagues, famines, inundations, and epi- 
demics ; while an utterly impassive God 
washed his hands of the means he had 
employed, and even encouraged the 
faithful to resist and overcome his emis- 
saries—the white devils! Had Elijah 
Martin been a student of theology, he 
would have been struck with the sin- 
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gular resemblance of these theories— 
although the application thereof was 
reversed—to the Christian faith. But 
Elijah Martin had neither the imagina- 
tion of a theologian nor the insight of a 
politician. He only saw that he, hitherto 
ignored and despised in a community 
of half-barbaric men, now transiated to 
a community of men wholly savage, was 
respected and worshipped ! 

It might have turned a stronger head 
than Elijah’s. He was at first fright- 
ened, fearful lest his reception concealed 
some hidden irony, or that, like the 
flower-crowned victim of ancient sacri- 
fice, he was exalted and sustained to 
give importance and majesty to some 
impending martyrdom. Then he began 
to dread that his innocent deceit—if de- 
ceit it was—should be discovered ; at 
last, partly from meekness and partly 
from the animal contentment of pres- 
ent security, he accepted the situation. 
Fortunately for him it was purely pas- 
sive. The Great Chief of the Minyo 
tribe was simply an expressionless idol 
of flesh and blood. The previous incum- 
bent of that office had been an old man, 
impotent and senseless of late years 
through age and disease. The chief- 
tains and braves had consulted in council 
before him, and perfunctorily submitted 
their decisions, like offerings, to his 
unresponsive shrine. In the same way, 
all material events—expeditions, tro- 
phies, industries—were supposed to pass 
before the dull, impassive eyes of the great 
chief, for direct acceptance. On the sec- 
ond day of Elijah’s accession, two of the 
braves brought a bleeding human scalp 
before him. Elijah turned pale, trem- 
bled, and averted his head, and then, re- 
membering the danger of giving way to 
his weakness, grew still more ghastly. 
The warriors watched him with impas- 
sioned faces. A grunt—but whether of 
astonishment, dissent, or approval, he 
could not tell—went round the circle. 
But the scalp was taken away and never 
again appeared in his presence. 

An incident still more alarming quick- 
ly followed. Two captives, white men, 
securely bound, were one day brought 
before him on their way to the stake, 
followed by a crowd of old and young 
squaws and children. The unhappy 
Elijah recognized in the prisoners two 
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packers from a distant settlement who 
sometimes passed through Redwood 
Camp. An agony of terror, shame, and 
remorse shook the pseudo chief to his 
crest of high feathers, and blanched his 
face beneath its paint and yellow ochre. 
To interfere to save them from the tort- 
ure they were evidently to receive at 
the hands of those squaws and children, 
according to custom, would be exposure 
and death to him as well as themselves ; 
while to assist by his passive presence at 
the horrible sacrifice of his countrymen 
was too much for even his weak selfish- 
ness. Scarcely knowing what he did as 
the lugubrious procession passed before 
him, he hurriedly hid his face in his 
blanket and turned his back upon the 
scene. There was a dead silence. The 
warriors were evidently unprepared for 
this extraordinary conduct of their chief. 
What might have been their action it 
was impossible to conjecture, for at that 
moment a little squaw, perhaps impa- 
tient for the sport and partly emboldened 
by the fact that she had been selected, 
only a few days before, as the betrothed 
of the new chief, approached him slyly 
from the other side. The horrified eyes 
of Elijah, momentarily raised from his 
blanket, saw and recognized her. The 
feebleness of a weak nature, that dared 
not measure itself directly with the 
real cause, vented its raze on a second- 
ary object. He darted a quick glance 
of indignation and hatred at the young 
girl. She ran back in startled terror to 
her companions, a hurried consultation 
followed, and in another moment the 
whole bevy of girls, old women, and 
children were on the wing, shrieking 
and crying, to their wigwams. 

“You see,” said one of the prisoners 
coolly to the other, in English, “I was 
right. They never intended to do any- 
thing to us. It was only a bluff. These 
Minyos are a different sort from the 
other tribes. They never kill anybody 
if they can help it.” 

“You're wrong,” said the other, ex- 
citedly. ‘It was that big chief there, 
with his head in a blanket, that sent 
those dogs to the right about. Hell! 
did you see them run at just a look 
from him? He’s a high and mighty fel- 
ler, you bet. Look at his dignity !” 

“That's so—he ain’t no slouch,” said 
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the other, gazing at Elijah’s muffled 
head, critically. ‘“D dif he ain’t a 
born king.” 

The sudden conflict and utter revul- 
sion of emotion that those simple words 
caused in Elijah’s breast was almost 
incredible. He had been at first as- 
tounded by the revelation of the peace- 
ful reputation of the unknown tribe he 
had been called upon to govern; but 
even this comforting assurance was as 


o. 











nothing compared to the greater revela- 
tions implied in the speaker’s praise of 
himself. He, Elijah Martin! the de- 
spised, the rejected, the worthless out- 
cast of Redwood Camp, recognized as a 
“born king,” a leader; his power felt 
by the very men who had scorned him ! 
And he had done nothing—stop! had 
he actually done nothing? Was it not 
possible that he was really what they 
thought him? His brain reeled under 
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the strong, unaccustomed wine of praise ; 
acting upon his weak selfishness, it ex- 
alted him for a moment to their measure 
of his strength, even as their former 
belief in his inefficiency had kept him 
down. Courage is too often only the 
memory of past success. This was his 
first effort ; he forgot he had not earned 
it, even as he now ignored the danger of 
earning it. The few words of uncon- 
scious praise had fallen like the blade of 
knighthood on his cowering shoulders ; 
he had risen ennobled from the contact. 
Though his face was still muffled in his 
blanket, he stood erect and seemed to 
have gained in stature. 

The braves had remained standing ir- 
resolute, and yet watchful, a few paces 
from their captives. Suddenly, Elijah, 
still keeping his back to the prisoners, 
turned upon the braves, with blazing 
eyes, violently throwing out his hands 
with the gesture of breaking bonds. 
Like all sudden demonstrations of un- 
demonstrative men, it was extravagant, 
weird, and theatrical. But it was more 
potent than speech—the speech that, 
even if effective, would still have be- 
trayed him to his countrymen. The 


braves hurriedly cut the thongs of the 
prisoners; another impulsive gesture 


from Elijah, and they, too, fled. When 
he lifted his eyes cautiously from his 
blanket, captors and captives had dis- 
persed in opposite directions, and he was 
alone—and triumphant ! 

From that moment Elijah Martin was 
another man. He went to bed that night 
in an intoxicating dream of power ; he 
arose a man of will, of strength. He 
read it in the eyes of the braves, albeit 
at times averted in wonder. He under- 
stood, now, that although peace had been 
their habit and custom, they had never- 
theless sought to test his theories of ad- 
ministration with the offering of the 
scalps and the captives, and in this de- 
tection of their common weakness he 
forgot his own. Most heroes require 
the contrast of the unheroic to set them 
off; and Elijah actually found himself 
devising means for strengthening the 
defensive and offensive character of the 
tribe, and was himself strengthened by 
it. Meanwhile the escaped packers did 
not fail to heighten the importance of 
their adventure by elevating the charac- 
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ter and achievements of their deliverer ; 
and it was presently announced through- 
out the frontier settlements that the 
hitherto insignificant and peaceful tribe 
of Minyos, who inhabited a large terri- 
tory bordering on the Pacific Ocean, had 
developed into a powerful nation, only 
kept from the war-path by a more pow- 
erful but mysterious chief. The Gov- 
ernment sent an Indian agent to treat 
with them, in its usual half-paternal, 
half-ageressive, and wholly inconsistent 
policy. Elijah, who still retained the 
imitative sense and adaptability to sur- 
roundings which belong to most lazy, 
impressible natures, and in striped yel- 
low and vermilion features looked the 
chief he personated, met the agent with 
silent and becoming gravity. The coun- 
cil was carried on by signs. Never be- 
fore had an Indian treaty been entered 
into with such perfect knowledge of the 
intentions and designs of the whites by 
the Indians, and such profound igno- 
rance of the qualities of the Indians by 
the whites. It need scarcely be said 
that the treaty was an unquestionable 
Indian success. They did not give up 
their arable lands ; what they did sell 
to the agent they refused to exchange 
for extravagant-priced shoddy blankets, 
worthless guns, damp powder, and 
mouldy meal. They took pay in dollars, 
and were thus enabled to open more 
profitable commerce with the traders at 
the settlements for better goods and 
better bargains; they simply declined 
beads, whiskey, and Bibles at any price. 
The result was that the traders found it 
profitable to protect them from their 
countrymen, and the chances of wan- 
tonly shooting down a possible valuable 
customer stopped the old indiscriminate 
rifle-practice. The Indians were allowed 
to cultivate their fields in peace. Elijah 
purchased for them a few agricultural 
implements. The catching, curing, and 
smoking of salmon became an important 
branch of trade. They waxed prosper- 
ous and rich; they lost their nomadic 
habits—a centralized settlement bearing 
the external signs of an Indian village 
took the place of their old temporary 
encampments, but the huts were inter- 
nally an improvement on the old wig- 
wams. The dried fish were banished 
from the tent-poles to long sheds es- 
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pecially constructed for that purpose. 
The sweat-house was no longer utilized 
for worldly purposes. The wise and 
mighty Elijah did not attempt to reform 
their religion, but to preserve it in its 
integrity. 

That these improvements and changes 
were due to the influence of one man 
was undoubtedly true, but that he was 
necessarily a superior man did not fol- 
low. Elijah’s success was due partly to 
the fact that he had been enabled to 
impress certain negative virtues, which 
were part of his own nature, upon a 
community equally constituted to re- 
ceive them. Hach was strengthened by 
the recognition in each other of the un- 
expected value of those qualities ; each 
acquired a confidence begotten of their 
success. ‘ He-hides-his-face,” as Elijah 
Martin was known to the tribe after 
the episode of the released captives, was 
really not so much of an autocrat as 
many constitutional rulers. 

Two years of tranquil prosperity 
passed. Elijah Martin, foundling, out- 
east, without civilized ties or relation- 
ship of any kind, forgotten by his coun- 
trymen, and lifted into alien power, 
wealth, security, and respect, became 
—homesick ! 

It was near the close of a summer 
afternoon. He was sitting at the door 
of his lodge, which overlooked, on one 
side, the far-shining levels of the Pacific 
and, on the other, the slow descent to the 
cultivated meadows and banks of the 
Minyo River, that debouched through a 
waste of salt-marsh, beach-grass, sand- 
dunes, and foamy estuary into the ocean. 
The headland, or promontory—the only 
eminence of the Minyo territory—had 
been reserved by him for his lodge, 
partly on account of its isolation from 
the village at its base, and partly for the 
view it commanded of his territory. Yet 
his wearying and discontented eyes were 
more often found on the ocean, as a pos- 
sible highway of escape from his irksome 
position, than on the plain and the distant 
range of mountains, so closely connected 
with the nearer past and his former de- 
tractors. In his vague longing he had 
no desire to return to them, even in tri- 
umph ; in his present security there still 
lingered a doubt of his ability to cope 
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with the old conditions. It was more 
like his easy, indolent nature—which re- 
vived in his prosperity—to trust to this 
least practical and remote solution of 
his trouble. His homesickness was as 
vague as his plan for escape from it ; he 
did not know exactly what he regretted, 
but it was probably some life he had not 
enjoyed, some pleasure that had escaped 
his former incompetency and poverty. 

He had sat thus a hundred times, as 
aimlessly blinking at the vast possibili- 
ties of the shining sea beyond, turning 
his back upon the nearer and more prac- 
ticable mountains, lulled by the far-off 
beating of monotonous rollers, the lonely 
ery of the curlew and plover, the drowsy 
changes of alternate breaths of cool, fra- 
grant reeds and warm, spicy sands that 
blew across his eyelids, and succumbed 
to sleep, as he had done a hundred times 
before. The narrow strips of colored 
cloth, insignia of his dignity, flapped 
lazily from his tent-poles, and at last 
seemed to slumber with him ; the shad- 
ows of the leaf-tracery thrown by the 
bay-tree, on the ground at his feet, 
searcely changed its pattern. Nothing 
moved but the round, restless, berry-like 
eyes of Wachita, his child-wife, the for- 
mer heroine of the incident with the 
captive packers, who sat near her lord, 
armed with a willow wand, watchful of 
intruding wasps, sand-flies, and even the 
more ostentatious advances of a rotund 
and clerical-looking humble-bee, with his 
monotonous homily. Content, dumb, 
submissive, vacant, at such times, Wa- 
chita, debarred her husband’s confidences 
through the native customs and his own 
indifferent taciturnity, satisfied herself 
by gazing at him with the wondering 
but ineffectual sympathy of a faithful dog. 
Unfortunately for Elijah her purely me- 
chanical ministration could not prevent 
a more dangerous intrusion upon his se- 
curity. 

He awoke with a light start, and eyes 
that gradually fixed upon the woman a 
look of returning consciousness. Wa- 
chita pointed timidly to the village below. 

“The Messenger of the Great White 
Father has come to-day, with his wagons 
and horses ; he would see the chief of the 
Minyos, but I would not disturb my 
lord.” 

Elijah’s brow contracted. Relieved of 
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its characteristic metaphor, he knew that 
this meant that the new Indian agent 
had made his usual official visit, and had 
exhibited the usual anxiety to see the 
famous chieftain. 

“Good!” he said. “ White Rabbit [his 
lieutenant] will see the Messenger and 
exchange gifts. It is enough.” 

“The white messenger has brought 
his wangee [white] woman with him. 
They would look upon*the face of him 
who hides it,” continued Wachita, du- 
biously. “They would that Wachita 
should bring them nearer to where my 
lord is, that they might see him when 
he knew it not.” 

Elijah glanced moodily at his wife, 
with the half suspicion with which he still 
regarded her alien character. ‘ Then 
let Wachita go back to the squaws and 
old women, and let her hide herself with 
them until the wangee sirangers are 
gone,” he said, curtly. “I have spoken. 
Go!” 

Accustomed to these abrupt dismis- 
sals, which did not necessarily indicate 
displeasure, Wachita disappeared with- 
out a word. Elijah, who had risen, re- 


mained for a few moments leaning 
against the tent-poles, gazing abstracted- 
ly toward the sea. The bees droned un- 
interruptedly in his ears, the far-off roll 
of the breakers came to him distinctly ; 
but suddenly, with greater distinctness, 
ame the murmur of a woman’s voice. 


“He don’t look savage a bit ! 
he’s real handsome.” 

“Hush! you ” said a second voice, 
in a frightened whisper. 

* But if he did hear he couldn’t un- 
derstand,” returned the first voice. A 
suppressed giggle followed. 

Luckily, Elijah’s natural and acquired 
habits of repression suited the emer- 
gency. He did not move, although he 
felt the quick blood fly to his face, and 
the voice of the first speaker had suf- 
fused him with a strange and delicious 
anticipation. He restrained himself, 
though the words she had naively 
dropped were filling him with new and 
tremulous suggestion. He was motion- 
less, even while he felt that the vague 
longing and yearning which had possess- 
ed him hitherto was now mysteriously 
taking some unknown form and action. 

The murmuring ceased. The humble- 


Why, 
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bee’s drone again became ascendant—a 
sudden fear seized him. She was going ; 
he should never see her! While he 
had stood there a dolt and sluggard, she 
had satisfied her curiosity and stolen 
away. With a sudden yielding to im- 
pulse, he darted quickly in the direction 
where he had heard her voice. The 
thicket moved, parted, crackled, and 
rustled, and then undulated thirty feet 
before him in along wave, as if from the 
passage of some lithe, invisible figure. 
But at the same moment a little cry, half 
of alarm, half of laughter, broke from his 
very feet, and a bent manzanito-bush, re- 
laxed by frightened fingers, flew back 
against his breast. Thrusting it hurried- 
ly aside, his stooping, eager face came 
almost in contact with the pink, flushed 
cheeks and tangled curls of a woman’s 
head. He was so near, her moist and 
laughing eyes almost drowned his eager 
glance ; her parted lips and white teeth 
were so close to his that her quick 
breath took away his own. 

She bad dropped on one knee, as her 
companion fled, expecting he would 
overlook her as he passed, but his direct 
onset had extracted the feminine outery. 
Yet even then she did not seem greatly 
frightened. 

“It’s only a joke, sir,” she said, coolly 
lifting herself to her feet by grasping 
his arm. “I’m Mrs. Dall, the Indian 
agent’s wife. They said you wouldn’t 
let anybody see you—and J determined 
I would. That's all!” She stopped, 
threw back her tangled curls behind her 
ears, Shook the briers and thorns from 
her skirt, and added: “ Well, I reckon 
you aren’t afraid of a woman, are you? 
So no harm’s done. Good-by!” 

She drew slightly back as if to retreat, 
but the elasticity of the manzanito 
against which she was leaning threw her 
forward once more. He again inhaled 
the perfume of her hair ; he saw even the 
tiny freckles that darkened her upper 
lip and brought out the moist, red curve 
below. A sudden recollection of a play- 
mate of his vagabond childhood flashed 
across his mind ; a wild inspiration of 
lawlessness, begotten of his past experi- 
ence, his solitude, his dictatorial power, 
and the beauty of the woman before 
him, mounted to his brain. He threw his 
arms passionately around her, pressed 
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his lips to hers, and with a half-hysteri- 
cal laugh drew back and disappeared in 
the thicket. 

Mrs. Dall remained for an instant 
dazed and stupefied. Then she lifted her 
arm mechanically, and with her sleeve 
wiped her bruised mouth and the ochre- 


stain that his paint had left, like blood, 
upon her cheek. Her laughing face had 
become instantly grave, but not from 
fear; her dark eyes had clouded, but 
not entirely with indignation. She sud- 
denly brought down her hand sharply 
against her side with a gesture of dis- 
covery. ‘That's no Injun!” she said, 
with prompt decision. The next min- 
ute she plunged back into the trail 
again, and the dense foliage once more 
closed around her. But as she did so the 
broad, vacant face and the mutely won- 
dering eyes of Wachita rose, like a 
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placid moon, between the branches of a 
tree where they had been hidden, and 

‘eo ’ 
shone serenely and impassively after 
her. 


A month elapsed. But it was a month 
filled with more experience to Elijah than 
his past two years of exal- 
tation. In the first few days 
following his meeting with 
Mrs. Dall, he was possessed 
by terror, mingled with 
flashes of desperation, at 
the remembrance of his 
rash imprudence. His rec- 
ollection of extravagant 
frontier chivalry to woman- 
kind, and the swift retribu- 
tion of the insulted husband 
or guardian, alternately fill- 
ed him with abject fear or 
extravagant recklessness. 
At times prepared for flight, 
even to the desperate aban- 
donment of himself in a 
canoe to the waters of the 
Pacific ; at times he was on 
the point of inciting his 
braves to attack the Indian 


agency and precipitate the 
war that he felt would be 


inevitable. As the days 
passed, and there seemed 
to be no interruption to his 
friendly relations with the 
agency, with that relief a 
new, subtle joy crept into 
Elijah’s heart. The image 
of the agent’s wife framed 
in the leafy screen behind 
his lodge, the perfume of 
her hair and breath mingled 
with the spicing of the bay, 
the brief thrill and tantalization of the 
stolen kiss still haunted him. Through 
his long, shy abstention from society, 
and his two years of solitary exile, 
the fresh beauty of this young West- 
ern wife, in whom the frank artlessness 
of girlhood still lingered, appeared to 
him like a superior creation. He for- 
got his vague longings in the inception 
of amore tangible but equally unprac- 
tical passion. He remembered her un- 
conscious and spontaneous admiration 
of him ; he dared to connect it with her 
forgiving silence. Jf she had with- 
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held her confidences from her husband, 
he could hope—he knew not exactly 
what ! 

One afternoon Wachita put into his 
hand afolded note. With an instinctive 
presentiment of its contents, Elijah 
turned red and embarrassed in receiving 
it from the woman who was recognized as 
his wife. But the impassive, submissive 
manner of this household drudge, in- 
stead of touching his conscience, seemed 
to him a vulgar and brutal acceptance of 
the situation that dulled whatever com- 
punction he might have had. He opened 
the note and read hurriedly as follows : 

“You took a great freedom with me 
the other day, and I am justified in tak- 
ing one with you now. I believe you 
understand English as well as Ido. If 
you want to explain that, and your con- 
duct to me, I will be at the same place 
this afternoon. My friend will accom- 
pany me, but she need not hear what you 
have to say.” 

Elijah read the letter, which might 
have been written by an ordinary school- 
girl, as if it had conveyed the veiled ren- 
dezvous of a princess. The reserve, cau- 


tion, and shyness which had been the safe- 
guard of his weak nature were swamped 


in a flow of immature passion. He flew 
to the interview with the eagerness and 
inexperience of first love. He was com- 
pletely at her mercy. So utterly was he 
subjugated by her presence that she did 
not even run the risk of his passion. 
Whatever sentiment might have mingled 
with her curiosity, she was never con- 
scious of a necessity to guard herself 
against it. At this second meeting she 
yas in full possession of his secret. He 
had told her everything ; she had prom- 
ised nothing in return—she had not 
even accepted anything. Even her actual 
after-relations to the denouement of his 
passion are still shrouded in mystery. 
Nevertheless, Elijah lived two weeks 
on the unsubstantial memory of this 
meeting. What might have followed 
could not be known, for at the end of 
that time an outrage—so atrocious that 
even the peaceful Minyos were thrilled 
with savage indignation—was committed 
on the outskirts of the village. An old 
chief, who had been specially selected to 
deal with the Indian agent, and who kept 
a small trading outpost, had been killed 
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and his goods despoiled by a reckless 
Redwood packer. The murderer had 
coolly said that he was only “serving 
out” the tool of a fraudulent imposture 
on the Government, and that he dared 
the arch-impostor himself, the so-called 
Minyo chief, to help himself. A wave 
of ungovernable fury surged up to the 
very tent-poles of Elijah’s lodge and de- 
manded vengeance. Elijah trembled and 
hesitated. In the thraldom of his selfish 
passion for Mrs. Dall he dared not con- 
template a collision with her country- 
men. He would have again sought 
refuge in his passive, non-committal 
attitude, but he knew the impersonal 
character of Indian retribution and com- 
pensation—a sacrifice of equal value, 
without reference to the culpability of 
the victim—and he dreaded some spon- 
taneous outbreak. To prevent the en- 
forced expiation of the crime by some 
innocent brother packer, he was obliged 
to give orders for the pursuit and arrest 
of the criminal, secretly hoping for his 
escape or the interposition of some cir- 
cumstance to avert his punishment. A 
day of sullen expectancy to the old men 
and squaws in camp, of gloomy anxiety 
to Elijah alone in his lodge, followed 
the departure of the braves on the war- 
path. It was midnight when they re- 
turned. Elijah, who from his habitual 
reserve and the accepted etiquette of his 
exalted station had remained impassive 
in his tent, only knew from the guttural 
rejoicings of the squaws that the ex- 
pedition had been successful and the 
captive was in their hands. At any other 
time he might have thought it an evi- 
dence of some growing scepticism of his 
infallibility of judgment and a diminu- 
tion of respect that they did not confront 
him with their prisoner. But he was 
too glad to escape from the danger of 
exposure and possible arraignment of his 
past life by the desperate captive, even 
though it might not have been under- 
stood by the spectators. He retlected 
that the omission might have arisen from 
their recollection of his previous aver- 
sion to a retaliation on other prisoners. 
Enough that they would wait his signal 
for the torture and execution at sunrise 
the next day. 

The night passed slowly. It is more 
than probable that the selfish and igno- 
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ble torments of the sleepless and vacil- 
lating judge were greater than those of 
the prisoner who dozed at the stake be- 
tween his curses. Yet it was part of 
Elijah’s fatal weakness that his kinder 
and more human instincts were domi- 
nated even at that moment by his lawless 


passion for the Indian agent’s wife, and 
his indecision as to the fate of his cap- 
tive was as much due to this preoccupa- 
tion as to a selfish consideration of her 
relations to the result. He hated the 
prisoner for his infelicitous and untime- 
ly crime, yet he could not make up his 
mind to his death. He paced the ground 
before his lodge in dishonorable incer- 
titude. The small eyes of the submis- 
sive Wachita watched him with vague 
solicitude. 

Toward morning he was struck by a 
shameful inspiration. He would creep 
unperceived to the victim’s side, un- 
loose his bonds, and bid him fly to the 
Indian agency. There he was to inform 
Mrs. Dall that her husband’s safety de- 
pended upon his absenting himself for 
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a few days, but that she was to remain 
and communicate with Elijah. She: 
would understand everything, perhaps ; 
at least she would know that the pris- 
oner’s release was to please her, but 
even if she did not, no harm would be 
done, a white man’s life would be saved, 


and his real motive would not be sus- 
pected. He turned with feverish eager- 
ness to the lodge. Wachita had disap- 
peared— probably to join the other 
women. It was well; she would not 
suspect him. 

The tree to which the doomed man was 
bound was, by custom, selected nearest 
the chief’s lodge, within its sacred en- 
closure, with no other protection than 
that offered by its reserved seclusion 
and the outer semicircle of warriors’ 
tents before it. To escape, the captive 
would therefore have to pass beside 
the chief’s lodge to the rear and descend 
the hill toward the shore. Elijah would 
show him the way, and make it appear 
as if he had escaped unaided. As he 
glided into the shadow of a group of 
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pines, he could dimly discern the out- 
line of the destined victim, secured 
against one of the larger trees in a sit- 
ting posture, with his head fallen for- 
ward on his breast as if in sleep. But 
at the same moment another figure 
glided out from the shadow and ap- 
proached the fatal tree. It was Wa- 
chita ! 

He stopped in amazement. But in 
another instant a flash of intelligence 
made it clear. He remembered her 
vague uneasiness and solicitude at his 
agitation, her sudden disappearance ; 
she had fathomed his perplexity, as she 
had once before. Of her own accord 
she was going to release the prisoner! 
The knife to cut his cords glittered in 
her hand. Brave and faithful animal! 

He held his breath as he drew nearer. 
But, to his horror, the knife suddenly 
flashed in the air and darted down, 
again and again, upon the body of the 
helpless man. There was a convulsive 
struggle, but no outcry, and the next 
moment the body hung limp and inert 
in its cords. Elijah would himself have 
fallen, half-fainting, against a tree, but, 
by a revulsion of‘feeling, came the quick 
revelation that the desperate girl had 
rightly solved the problem! She had 
done what he ought to have done—and 
his loyalty and manhood were preserved. 
That coaviction and the courage to act 
upon it—to have called the sleeping 
braves to witness his sacrifice—would 
have saved him, but it was ordered 
otherwise. 

As the girl rapidly passed him he 
threw out his hand and seized her 
wrist. ‘ Who did you do this for?” he 
demanded. 

“For you,” she said, 

* And why?” 

“ Because you no kill him—you love 
his squaw.” 

“His squaw!” He staggered back. 
A terrible suspicion flashed upon him. 


stupidly. 
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He dashed Wachita aside and ran to 
the tree. It was the body of the Indian 
agent! Aboriginal justice had been satis- 
fied. The warriors had not caught the 
murderer, but, true to their idea of vicar- 
ious retribution, had determined upon 
the expiatory sacrifice of a life as valuable 
and innocent as the one they had lost. 

“So the Govrment hev at last woke 
up and wiped out them cussed Digger 
Minyes,” said Snap-shot Harry, as he 
laid down the newspaper, in the brand- 
new saloon of the brand-new town of 
Redwood. “I see they've stampeded 
both banks of the Minyo River, and 
sent off a lot to the reservation. I reck- 
on the soldiers at Fort Cass got sick o’ 
sentiment after those hounds killed the 
Injun agent, and are beginning to agree 
with us that the only ‘good Injun’ is a 
dead one.” 

* And it turns out that that wonder- 
ful chief, that them two packers used to 
rave about, woz about as big a devil ez 
any, and tried to run off with the agent's 
wife, only the warriors killed her. Id 
like to know what become of him. Some 
says he was killed, others allow that he 
got away. I've heerd tell that he was 
originally some kind of Methodist 
preacher !—a kind o’ saint that got a 
sort o’ spiritooal holt on the old squaws 
and children.” 

“Why don’t you ask old Skeesicks ? 
I see he’s back here ag’in—and grubbin’ 
along at a dollar a day on tailin’s. He’s 
been somewhere up north, they say.” 

“What, Skeesicks? that  shiftless, 
onry cuss! You bet he wusn’t any- 
where where there was danger or fight- 
ing. Why, you might as well hev sus- 
pected him of being the big chief him- 
self! There he comes—ask him.” 

And the laughter was so general that 
Elijah Martin—alias Skeesicks—loung- 
ing shyly into the bar-room, joined in 
it weakly. 





TARPEIA. 


By Louise Imogen Guiney. 


Woe: lightly to part with one’s soul as the sea with its foam! 
Woe to Tarpeia, Tarpeia, daughter of Rome! 


Lo, now it was night, with the moon looking chill as she went; 
It was morn when the innocent stranger strayed into the tent. 


The hostile Sabini were pleased, as one meshing a bird ; 
She sang for them there in the ambush: they smiled as they heard. 


Her sombre hair purpled in gleams as she leaned to the light ; 
All day she had idled and feasted, and now it was night. 


The chief sat apart, heavy-browed, brooding, elbow on knee ; 
The armlets he wore were thrice royal, and wondrous to see— 


Exquisite artifice, whorls of barbaric design, 


Frost’s fixed mimicry, orbic imaginings fine 


In sevenfold coils: and in orient glimmer from them, 
The variform, voluble swinging of gem upon gem. 


And the glory thereof sent fever and fire to her eye: 
eed 


“T had never such trinkets!” she sighed—like a lute was her sigh ; 


“ Were they mine at the plea, were they mine for the token, all told, 
Now the citadel sleeps, now my father the keeper is old, 


“If I go by the way that I know, and thou followest hard, 
If yet by the touch of Tarpeia the gates be unbarred ?” 


The chief trembled sharply for joy, then drew rein on his soul : 
“ Of all this arm beareth, I swear I will cede thee the whole.” 


And up from the nooks of the camp, with hoarse plaudit outdealt, 
The bearded Sabini glanced hotly, and vowed, as they knelt, 


Bare-stretching the wrists that bore also the glowing great boon: 
“ Yea! surely as over us shineth the lurid low moon, 


“Not alone of our lord, but of each of us take what he hath! 
Too poor is the guerdon, if thou wilt but show us the path.” 


Her nostrils upraised, like a fawn’s on the arrowy air, 
She sped. In a serpentine gleam, to the precipice stair, 
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They climbed in her traces, they closed on their evil swift star: 
She bent to the latches, and swung the huge portal ajar. 


Repulsed where they passed her, half-tearful for wounded belief, 
“The bracelets!” she pleaded. Then faced her the leonine chief, 


And answered her: “Even as I promised, maid-merchant! I do.’ 
] ’ 
Down from his dark shoulder the bawbles he sullenly drew. 


“This left arm shall nothing begrudge thee. Accept. Find it sweet! 
Give, too, O my bvothers!” The jewels he flung at her feet, 


The jewels hard, heavy; she stooped to them, flushing with dread, 
But the shield he flung after: it clanged on her beautiful head. 


Like the Apennine bells when the villagers’ warnings begin, 
Athwart the first lull broke the ominous din upon din : 


With a “Hail, benefactress!” upon her they heaped, in their zeal, 
Death : agate and iron; death: chrysoprase, beryl, and steel. 


"Neath the outery of scorn, ‘neath the sinewy tension and hurl, 
The moaning died slowly, and still they massed over the girl 


A mountain of shields! and the gemmy bright tangle in links, 
A torrent-like gush, pouring out on the grass from the chinks. 


Pyramidal gold! the sumptuous monument won 
By the deed they had loved her for, doing, and loathed her for, done. 


Such was the wage that they paid her, such the acclaim : 
All Rome was aroused with the thunder that buried her shame. 


On surged the Sabini to battle. O you that aspire! 
Tarpeia the traitor had fill of her woman’s desire. 


Woe: lightly to part with one’s soul as the sea with its foam! 
Woe to Tarpeia, Tarpeia, daughter of Rome! 
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THE ZADOC PINE LABOR UNION. 


By H. C. Bunner. 


v, "har Zadoe Pine’s father died, Zadoe 
found himself alone in the North Woods, 
three miles from Silsbee’s Station, twen- 
ty-one years old, six foot one inch high, 
in perfect health, with a good appetite. 
He had been to school one summer ; he 
could read and write fairly well, and 
could cipher very well. He had gone 
through the history of the United States, 
and he had a hazy idea of geography. 
When his father’s estate was settled up, 
and all debts paid, Zadoc owned two sil- 
ver dollars, the clothes he stood in, one 

extra flannel shirt, done up in a bandanna handkerchief in company with a 
razor, a comb, a tooth-brush, and two collars. Besides these things he had a 
six-inch clasp-knife and an old-fashioned muzzle-loading, percussion-cap rifle. 

Old man Pine had been a good Adirondack guide in his time; but for the 
last six years he had been laid up, a helpless cripple, with inflammatory rheuma- 
tism. He and his son—old Pine’s wife had died before the boy was ten years 
old—lived in their little house in the woods. The father had some small say- 
ings, and the son could earn a little as a sort of auxiliary guide. He got a job 
here and there where some party needed an extra man. Zadoc was an excellent 
shot ; but he was no fisherman, and he had little knowledge of the streams and 
ponds further in the woods. 

So, when the old father was gone, when Zadoe had paid the last cent of his 
debt to the storekeeper at Silsbee’s—the storekeeper taking the almost worthless 
shanty of the Pines in part payment—when he had settled with Silsbee’s saw- 
mill for the boards out of which he himself had made his father’s coffin, Zadoe 
Pine stood on the station-platform and wondered what was going to become of 
him, or, rather, as he put it, ‘‘ what he was a-going for to do with himself.” 

There was no employment for him at Silsbee’s Station. He might, perhaps, 
get a job as guide; but it was doubtful, and he had seen too much of the life. 
It seemed to him a waste of energy. To live as his father had lived, a life of toil 
and exposure, a dreary existence of hard work and small profit, and to end at last 
penniless and in debt for food, was no part of Zadoc’s plans. He knew from 
the maps in the old geography that the whole Adirondack region was only a tiny 
patch on the map of the United States. Somewhere outside there he was sure he 
would find a place for himself. 

He knew that the little northern railroad at his feet connected with the greater 
roads to the south. But the great towns of the State were only so many names 
to him. His eyes were not turned toward New York. He had “guided” for 
parties of New York men, and he had learned enough to make himself sure that 
New York was too large for him. “I wouldn’t be no more good down there,” 
he said to himself, “ then they be up here. “Tain’t my size.” 

Yet somewhere he must go. He had watched the young men who employed 
him, and he had made up his mind to two things: First, these young men had 
money ; second, he could get it if they could. One had jokingly shown him a 
hundred-dollar bill, and had asked him to change it. There was some part of 
the world, then, where people could be free-and-easy with hundred-dollar bills. 
Why was not that the place for him? “They know a lot more’n I do,” he said ; 
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“but they hed to Varn it furst-off; an’ I 
guess ef their brains was so everlastin’ 
much better’n mine they wouldn’t souse 
‘em with whiskey the way they do.” 

As Zadoc Pine stood on the platform, 
feeling of the two silver dollars in his 
pocket, he saw the wagon drive up from 
Silsbee’s saw-mill with a load of timber, 
and old Mr. Silsbee on top of the load. 
There was a train of flat cars on the 
siding, where it had been lying for an 
hour, waiting for the up-train. When the 
wagon arrived, Mr. Silsbee, the station- 
master, and the engineer of the train had 
a three-cornered colloquy of a noisy sort. 
The station-master after awhile with- 
drew, shrugging his shoulders with the 
air of a man who declines to engage fur- 
ther in a profitless discussion. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Zadoc. 

“That there lumber of Silsbee’s,” said 
the station-master, who was a New Eng- 
land man. “The durned old cantanker- 


ous cuss is kickin’ because he can’t ship 
it. Why, this here train’s so short o’ 
hands they can’t hardly run it ez ’tis, 
let alone loadin’ lumber.” 

“Where's it goin’ to?” inquired Za- 
doc, “an’ why’s this train short o’ 


hands ?” 

“Goin’ to South Ridge, Noo Jersey,” 
said the station-master, “or ’twould be 
ef *twan’t for this blame strike. Can't 
get nobody to load it.” 

“ Where’s South Ridge ?” was Zadoc’s 
next inquiry. 

*’Bout ten or twenty miles from Noo 
York.” 

“Country ?” 

“Country ‘nough, I guess. 
bee.” 

Zadoe walked after Mr. Silsbee, who 
was by this time marching back toward 
the saw-mill, red in the face and pufling 
hard. Zadoe got in front of him. 

‘Mornin’, Mr. Silsbee,” he said. 

“ Mornin-—-er—who are ye? Oh, 
Enoch Pine’s boy, hey? Mornin’, young 
man—lI hain’t got no time 

“How much is it wuth to you to get 
them sticks to where they’re goin’ to?” 
demanded Zadoc. 

“Wuth? It’s wuth hundreds of dol- 
lars to me, young man—it’s wuth 4 

“Ts it wuth a five-dollar bill?” Zadoc 
interrupted. 

“ Whatyermean ? ” 


Ask Sils- 
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“You know me, Squire Silsbee. If 
it’s wuth a five-dollar bill to get them 
timbers down to South Ridge, New Jer- 
sey, an’ you can get that engineer to 
take me on as an extry hand that far, 
I'll load ’em on, go down there with ’em, 
and unload ’em. All I want’s five dollars 
for my keep while I’m a-goin’.” 

“You don’t want t’go to South 
Ridge?” gasped Mr. Silsbee. 

* Yaas, I do.” 

“ Whut fer?” 

“Fer my health,” said Zadoc. The 
squire looked at the muscular, sun- 
burnt animal before him, and he had to 
erin. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘’tain’t none o’ my 
business. You come along, an’ I'll see 
if that pig-headed fool will let you work 
your way down.” 

One hour later Zadoc was rolling 
southward on a flat car, and learning 
how to work brakes as he went. It was 
a wonderful pleasure-trip to him. The 
work was nothing ; he was strong as a 
bull-moose; and he was simply en- 
chanted to see the great world stringing 
itself out along the line of the railroad- 
track. He had never in his life seen 
a settlement larger than Silsbee’s, and 
when the villages turned into towns 
and the towns into cities, he was so 
much interested that he lost his appe- 
tite. He asked the train-hands all the 
questions he could think of, and acquired 
some information, although they did not 
care to talk about much except the great 
strike and the probable action of the 
unions. 

It was about six o'clock of a cloudy 
May evening when Zadoc Pine jumped 
off the car at South Ridge and helped 
to unload Mr. Silsbee’s cargo of timber. 
The brakeman on his end of the train 
said, “So long!” Zadoce said, “So long!” 
and the train whirled on to New York. 

Zadoec stood by the track and gazed 
somewhat dismally after his travelling 
home. He was roused from something 
like a brown study when the station- 
master of South Ridge hailed him. 

“Hi, country! where are you?” 

“Ts this New Jersey ?” asked Zadoc. 

“Yes. What did you think it was— 
Ohio?” 

Zadoc had heard something of the 
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national reputation of the State from his 
late companions. 

“Well,” he reflected, “I must be 
pretty mildewed when a Jerseyman hol- 
lers ‘country’ at me.” 

Zadoe made this reflection aloud. 
The station-master walked off with a 
growl, and two or three gentlemen, who 
were talking on the platform, laughed 
quietly. Zadoc walked up to one of 
them. ” 

“JT brung that there lumber down 
here,” he said; “Id like to know who 
owns it. Maybe there’s more job in it 
fer me?” 

“T don’t think so,” one of the gentle- 
men said,in a rather cold and distant 
way. “That is for the new station, 
and the railway company has its own 
hands.” 

Zadoc looked all about him. There 
was no town to be seen. He was among 
the foot-hills of the Orange Mountains, 
and on all sides of him were undulating 
slopes, some open, some wooded. He 


saw old-fashioned farm-houses, and many 
more modern dwellings, of what seemed 
to him great size and beauty, although 
they were only ordinary suburban cot- 


tages of the better sort. But nowhere 
could he see shops or factories. There 
was a quarry high up on one of the 
slopes, but that was all. It looked like 
a poor place in which to seek for work. 

“ Well,” he remarked, ‘“ maybe there’s 
somewheres where I can put up fer to- 
night.” 

“ What sort of place?” the gentleman 
asked. 

“Well,” said Zadoc, “some sort of 
inn, or tavern, or suthin’, where I en 
get about ten cents’ wuth o’ style an’ 
ninety cents’ wuth o’ sleep an’ feed.” 

Two of the gentlemen laughed ; but 
the one to whom Zadoc had spoken, 
who seemed a dignified and haughty 
person, answered, in a chilly and dis- 
couraging way : 

“Go down this street to the cross- 
roads, and ask for Bryan’s. That is 
where the quarrymen board.” 

He turned away, and went in the 
other direction with his companions. 
Zadoe Pine shouldered his rifle, picked 
up the handkerchief which held his 
other belongings, and trudged down 
the road under the new foliage of the 
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great chestnuts. -He came in a little 
while to the cross-roads, where there 
were four huddled blocks of shabby 
square houses. There was a butcher's 
shop, a grocer’s, a baker’s, three or four 
drinking-places, and Bryan’s. This was 
the forlornest house of all. There 
was a dirty attempt at an ice-cream sal- 
oon in the front, and in the rear was 
a large room with a long table, where 
the quarrymen took their meals. When 
Zadoe arrived, the quarrymen were 
sitting on the sidewalk in front of the 
house, with their feet in the gutter. 
They were smoking pipes and talking in 
a dull way among themselves. By the 
time that Zadoc had bargained for a 
room, with supper and breakfast, for 
one dollar, supper was announced, and 
they all came in. Zadoe did not like 
either his companions or his supper. 

He did not know enough of the dis- 
tinguishing marks of various nationali- 
ties to guess at the nativity of these 
men ; but he knew that they were not 
Americans. He tried to talk to the man 
nearest him, but the man did not want 
to talk. Zadoc asked him about the 
work and the wages at the quarry. 

“Tt’s a dollar-twinty-five a day,” the 
quarryman said, sullenly; ‘an’ it’s a 
shame! The union ain’t doin’ nothin’ fer 
us. An’ there ain’t no more quarrymen 
wanted. There’s Milliken, he owns the 
sarrts ; mebbe he'll take a driver. But 
if ye want a job yell have to see Mce- 
Cuskey, the diligate.” 

“What might a diligate be?” inquired 
the young man from the North Woods. 

“'The mon what runs the union. Ye’re 
a union mon, ain’t ye?” 

“Guess not,” said Zadoc. 

“Thin ye’d best be out of this,” the 
man said, rising rudely and lumbering 
off. 

“Guess I won’t wake McCuskey up in 
the mornin’,” Zadoc thought ; “ dollar- 
‘n’-a-quarter’s big money; but I don’t 
want no sech work ez quarryin’, ef it 
makes a dead log of a man like that.” 

He finished his meal and went into 
the street. Bryan was leaning against 
the door-jamb, conversing with a tall 
man on the sidewalk. It was the gen- 
tleman whom Zadoc had seen at the sta- 
tion. 

“You can’t get him this week, Mr. 
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“ Bixby’s 
They 
Fact 


Thorndyke,” said Bryan. 
ahead of you, and the Baxters. 
been waitin’ three weeks for him. 


is, Andy don’t want to do no more th’n 
two days’ work in a week.” 
“Can’t you think of any other man?” 


Mr. Thorndyke queried, irritably. 
“Here I have been waiting for this fel- 
low a whole fortnight to dig a half- 
dozen beds in my garden, and I don’t 
believe he intends to come. There ought 
to be somebody who wants the job. 
Can’t some of these men here come after 
hours, or before, and do it? I pay well 
enough for the work.” 

There was no movement among the 
quarrymen, who were once more sitting 
on the edge of the sidewalk, with their 
feet in the gutter. 

“T don’t know of no one, Mr. Thorn- 
dyke,” said Bryan, and Mr. Thorndyke 
turned back up the road. 

“Digoin’ garden-beds?” mused Zadoc. 
“T ain't never dug no garden-beds ; but 
I hev dug fer bait, ’n’ I guess the prin- 
ciple’s the same—on’y you don’t hev to 
sort out the wums.” He walked rapidly 
after Mr. Thorndyke, and overtook him. 

“Don’t you want me to dig them beds 
fer you?” he inquired. 
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“Can you dig them?” Mr. Thorn- 
dyke looked surprised and suspicious. 

“That's what I’m here fer.” 

“Do you know where my house is? 
The third on the hill?” 

“Third she is,” said Zadoe. 











“Come up to-morrow morning.” 

Zadoe went back to Bryan’s and went 
to bed in a narrow, close room, over- 
looking an ill-kept back yard. It was 
dirty, it was cheerless ; worst of all, it 
was airless. Zadoc’s mind was made up. 
“Ff this suits quarrymen, quarryin’ don’t 
suit me.” 

He had a bad night, and arose at five 
the next morning. At six he went toa 
breakfast that was worse than the sup- 
per had been. Zadoc had been used to 
poor and coarse fare all his life, but there 
was something about this flabby, flavor- 
less, greasy, boarding-house food that 
went against him. He ate what he could, 
and then walked up the road toward Mr. 
Thorndyke’s house. As he went higher 
up the hill he saw that the houses at the 
cross-roads were very much unlike their 
surroundings. To a man born and 
brought up in the skirts of the North 
Woods, this New Jersey village seemed 
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avery paradise. The green lawns amazed 
him; the neat fences, the broad roads, 
the great trees, standing clear of under- 
brush, were all marvels, in hiseyes. And 
besides the comfortable farm-houses and 
the mansions of the rich and great, he 
saw many humbler dwellings of a neat 
and well-ordered sort. From one of 
these a pretty girl, standing in the door- 
way, with her right arm in a sling, looked 
at him with curiosity, and what Zadoc 
took to be kindly interest. It was really 
admiration. If Zadoc had ever thought 
to inquire, he would have learned that 
he was not only big, but good-looking. 

He lingered a little as he passed this 
place, to admire it. The house had two 
stories, of which the lower was of rough 
stone, brightly whitewashed. In front 
was a bit of a garden, in which green 
things were sprouting. In the little 
woodshed, to one side, a neat old wom- 
an, with pretty, white hair, was cutting 
kindling-wood. The girl in the door- 
way was very pretty, if her arm was in 
a sling. Zadoc looked it all over with 
entire approval. ‘“'That’s my size,” he 
thought. 

He found no one awake at Mr. Thorn- 
dyke’s house, and he sat on the front 
steps until half-past seven o’clock, when 
Mr. Thorndyke himself came out to get 
the morning paper, which had been left 
on the front porch. Zadoc had read it 
through already. 

“You are early,” was Mr. Thorndyke’s 
greeting. 

“T was earlier when I come,” returned 
Zadoc. ‘Been here more’n an hour. 
Awful waste o’ God’s sunlight, when 
there’s work a-waitin’.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Thorndyke, coldly, 
as he led the way around the corner of 
the house, “here are the beds. The lines 
are pegged out. I suppose there is about 
a day’s work on them, and I will pay you 
at the usual rate for gardeners’ work, 
hereabouts—a dollar and a half.” 

“Yaas,” said Zadoc, as he looked over 
the territory staked out, “I see. But 
if this job’s wuth a dollar-’n’-a-half to 
you, I'd ruther take it ez a job, at them 
figgers. I can fool away a day on it, ef 
that'll please you better ; but ’d ruther 
git through with it when I get through, 
ef it’s all the same to you.” 

“T don’t care how you do it,” Myr. 

Vou. I1.—43 
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Thorndyke said, “so long as it is done, 
and done properly, when I come home 
to-night at six.” 

“You needn’t put off coming home fer 
me,” was Zadoc’s cheerful assurance. 

Then he proceeded to ask Mr. Thorn- 
dyke a number of questions about the 
manner in which the beds were to be 
dug. Mr. Thorndyke knit his brows. 

“Haven't you ever dug beds before ?” 

“T never dug no beds fer you. When 
I do work fer a man I do it to suit him, 
an’ not to suit some other feller.” 

“ How do I know that you can do the 
work at all?” 

“You don’t,” said Zadoe, frankly ; “but . 
ef ’tain’t satisfactory you don’t hev to 
pay. Thet’s cheap fer a hole in the 





“Have you a spade?” Mr. Thorndyke 
demanded, and his manner was depress- 
ingly stern. 

‘No, I ain’t,” said Zadoe, “but Ti git 
one.” 
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Zadoc walked up to the next house on 
the hill, which was a large and imposing 


structure. It belonged to the richest 
man in South Ridge, and the richest 
man was sitting on his front porch. 

“Got a spade to lend?” Zadoc asked. 

“ What do you want it for?” the rich- 
est man demanded. 

“Fer a job down there to Squire 
Thorndyke’s, next door,” Zadoc informed 
him. 

“Did Mr. Thorndyke send you?” 

“No, I come myself.” 

The millionnaire of South Ridge stared 
at Zadoc for a moment, and then arose, 
walked around the house, and presently 
reappeared with a spade. “When you 
bring this back,” he said, “ give it to the 
man in the stable.” 

“Much obliged !” said Zadoc. 

The beds were all dug before three 
o’clock, and Mrs. Thorndyke came out 
and expressed her approval. Zadoc took 
off his hat and bowed, as his father had 


told him he should do when he met a 
lady. 

“T see,” he remarked, “you've got 
some mornin’-glories set out alongside 
o’ the house. Ef you'll get me a ladder 
an’ some string, an’ nails an’ a ham- 
mer, I'll train ’em up fer yer.” 

Mrs. Thorndyke looked doubtful. 

“T don’t know what arrangement my 
husband has made with you,” she began ; 
but Zadoc interrupted her. 

“There ain’t nothin’ to pay fer that, 
ma'am. One pertater on top’ the meas- 
ure don’t break no one, and it kinder 
holds trade.” 

The ladder and the other things were 
brought out, and Zadoc climbed up and 
fastened the strings as he had seen them 
arranged for the morning-glories that 
climbed up the walls of Squire Silsbee’s 
house. 

While he was on the ladder, the rich 
man next door, whose name, by the way, 
was Vredenburg, came down and leaned 
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on the fence and talked to Mrs. Thorn- 
dyke. 

_ aeting the place in good trim, aren’t 

ou?” 

“Trying to,” said Mrs. Thorndyke. 
«There are ever so many things to do. 
Ive sent to three men already, to cart 
my ash-heap away, and they won't come. 
There’s a wandering gardener here who 
has just dug my beds; if it hadn’t been 
for him, I should have gone without 
flowers all the summer.” 

Zadoe heard this and grinned; and 
then he began to think. He had been 
looking over toward the quarry during 
the day, and he had noticed that the 
horses stood idle a large part of the 
time ; there was one tall gray hitched to 
a cart, whose business it was to remove 
the small stones and waste, and who did 
not make one trip an hour, resting for 
the greater part of the time under a 
huge tree. 

“That horse ain’t too tired,” thought 
Zadoe, ‘‘to give a feller a lift after workin’ 
hours.” 

By four o’clock the strings were up 
for the morning-glories. Mr. “‘Phorndy ke 
would not return before six. Zadoc 


strolled down to the quarry and found 
Milliken. He asked Milliken what would 
be a proper charge for the services of 
the big gray horse for two hours after 
six o'clock. Milliken thought fifty cents 


would pay him and the horse. Then 
Zadoe continued his stroll, and found 
out that the dumping-grounds of South 
Ridge were near the river, among the 
tailings of an abandoned quarry. 

After that he went back to Bryan’s 
and got a couple of eggs cooked for his 
private supper. He had had his dinner 
at the noon hour, and it was worse than 
the breakfast. The eggs were, as he 
told Mr. Bryan, “ kinder ’twixt grass and 
hay.” He felt that he had had enough 
of Bryan’s. 

Going up the road to Mr. Thorndyke’s, 
he came to the neat little house that he 
had noticed the night before; he looked 
at it for a minute, and then he went in 
and asked the white-haired old woman 
# she did not want to take him asa 
boarder. She said that she did not; 
she was a lone widow-woman, and she 
had all she could do to pay her way with 
doing washing, and she didn’t want no 
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quarrymen fooling around her house ; 
she knew what quarrymen were. 

Zadoe explained to her that he was 
not a quarryman. He told her all about 
himself, and about his dissatisfaction 
with Bryan’s arrangements ; but she only 
shook her head and said that she didn’t 
want him. He was going out of the 
door, when the young girl who had 
smiled on him yesterday, and who had 
been listening in a corner, came for- 
ward and spoke earnestly to the old 
woman, 

“He looks good, mother,” Zadoc heard 
her say ; “and it’s to his credit that he 
don’t like Bryan’s. If he’s a decent man, 
we oughtn’t to send him back to a place 
like that. It’s a shame for a young man 
to be left among those people.” 

The old woman wavered. “We might 
try him,” she said. 

Zadoe came back. 

“You try me, and you'll keep me,” 
said he. “ An’ as fer you, young woman, 
ef you use as much judgment when you 
pick out a husband ez you do when you 
choose a boarder, you'll do first-rate.” 
The young woman blushed. 

Then they talked about the proper 
price for Zadoc’s board, and they all 
agreed that two dollars a week would 
be fair. Zadoe paid down the two dol- 
lars in advance, and was without a cent 
in the world, for Bryan had taken his 
other dollar for the two bad meals. But 
Zadoe did not mind that, and within fif- 
teen minutes he had moved his posses- 
sions into a clean little whitewashed room 
in the second story of the widow Dadd’s 
house. The widow was much troubled 
at the sight of his rifle; but she finally 
consented to let it hang on his white 
wall, and Zadoc ate his supper, although 
he had eaten one already, and made the 
meal as cheerful as he could to Mrs. 
Dadd and her daughter, which was not 
difficult to him, for it was a good supper. 
A little before six he marched off to Mr. 
Thorndyke’s, 

Mr. Thorndyke paid him his dollar and 
a half, and Zadoc broached a new pro- 
ject. 

“ There’s that there ash-heap o’ yourn,” 
he said, “why can’t I cart that off fer 
you?” 

“ But you haven’t a cart,” Mr. Thorn- 
dyke objected. 
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“Tl have one,” Zadoc said. ‘What's 
the job wuth ?” 

“ Tve always paid a dollar.” 

Zadoc rubbed his chin and mused. 
“Tl call on ye for thet dollar when I’ve 
earned it,” he said. ‘‘ Evenin’!” 

Zadoc had been at the back of the 
house during the day, and had sized up 
the ash-heap, as well as one or two other 
things. He walked down to the quarry 
and got the big gray and his cart, and 
drove up to the Thorndykes’ back yard. 
There he shovelled the ash-heap (the 
shovel went with the horse and cart) 
into the vehicle. There was just one 
load. There had been a heavy rain 
during the night, and the ashes were 
packed close. The cart held a cubic 


yard, and it was not overloaded when 
Zadoc drove it down the road toward 
the old quarry. 

As he drove he looked ahead, and he no- 
ticed that the sidewalks, or raised paths 
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to right and left of the road, were made of 
ashes pounded down—not cinders from 
the railroad, but ordinary hard-coal 
ashes, beaten into a compact mass. Be- 
fore he had driven half a mile he saw, 
some hundred feet in front of him, a 
broad break in the sidewalk to his right 
—a gully washed out by the rain. He 
stopped his horse behind a clump of trees, 
alighted, and walked forward to the gate 
in front of a comfortable house. The 
owner was pottering about, looking at 
the vines that were beginning to climb 
up the wires on his veranda. Zadoc 
accosted him. 

“ Evenin’! You've got a bad hole in 

that there path o’yourn.” 

“ Are you a road-inspector?” asked 
the man of the house, in a 
disagreeable tone of voice. 

“No,” said Zadoc, “I’m a 
road-mender. You've got ter 
fill that hole up. S’pose I fill 
it up fer you fer fifty cents?” 

“Yer ain’t going to drive 
out here and mend that walk 
for half a dollar, are you?” the 
man asked, incredulously. 

“Tm a-goin’ to take it on 
my reggleler rowt,” replied 
Zadoec. ‘Does she go?” 

The man looked over the 
fence at the big hole. ‘She 
goes,” he said. 

It was just one hour later, 
when some light lingered in 
the sky, that the householder 
with the broken sidewalk paid 
Zadoc Pine his fifty cents. He 
paid it with a dazed look on 
his face; but Zadoc was as 
bright and airy as usual as he 
pocketed the money and 
drove back to the quarry- 
stables. His cubic yard of 
ashes had filled the gap and 
left a little over, with which 
he had patched a few smaller 
breaks. 

When Zadoc arose on the 
morrow and stepped out of 
doors to breathe the morning 

air, he saw the white-haired widow choy- 
ping kindling-wood in the shed. 

“That ain’t no work fer you,” he said. 

“Who's to do it?” the widow asked ; 

“my darter, her arm’s lame. She lamed it 
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snatchin’ a child off the railroad-track in 
front of the engyne. The engyne hit her. 
It was one o’ them delegate’s children, 
an’ no thanks to nobody. Who's to chop 
kindlin’, if I don’t ?” 

“T be, I reckon,” said Zadoc. He 
took the hatchet out of her hands and 


split up a week’s supply. It was sharp 
work on an empty stomach ; but he took 
it out of the breakfast, a little later. 
After breakfast he walked down to 
Centre, the nearest large town, and 
spent an hour in a paint-shop there. He 
asked a great many questions, and the 
men in the shop had a good deal of fun 
with him. Zadoc knew it, but he did 
not care. ‘“ Amoosed them, don’t hurt 
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me, an’ keeps the derned fools talkin’,” 
he said to himself. 

He returned to South Ridge in time 
for dinner, and in the afternoon sallied 
out to look for a job. Remembering the 
Bixbys and the Baxters, and the fact that 
“ Andy ” did not care for more than two 

















days’ work in the week, Zadoc thought he 
would offer his services to the two fam- 
ilies. ‘Thar’ ain’t no room in this world,” 
he reflected, ‘“‘for two-day men. The six- 
day men has first call on all jobs.” 

The Bixbys gave him the work, and 
paid him a dollar for the afternoon’s 
work ; but he could not come to terms 
with the Baxters. They wanted him to 
take fifty cents for half a day’s work. 
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* But you'd ’a’ had ter pay that there 
other feller a dollar,” Zadoc objected. 

“But that’s different,” said Mrs. Bax- 
ter ; “ you aren’t a regular gardener, you 
know.” 

“The job ain’t different,” replied 
Zadoc; “and ef Andy e’n get a dollar 
fer it, ’m a-goin’ to let him have it.” 
And he shook his long legs down the 
road. 

He loomed up, long and bony, before 
Mr. Thorndyke just after dinner. 

“You've come to cart the ash-heap 
away, I suppose?” Mr. Thorndyke said. 

“That ash-heap moved out of town 
last evenin’. Ef you've got time, though, 
I want yer to step around to the back 
o the house. Got somethin’ to show 
yer.” 

The “something” was Mr. Thorn- 
dyke’s barn. He kept no horse ; but the 
small building that goes with every well- 
regulated cottage in New: Jersey he 
utilized as a play-room for his children 
and a gymnasium for himself. 

“That there barn,” Zadoc told him, 
“is jest a sight to look at. It stands to 
the north o’ the house, an’ takes all the 
weather there is. The paint’s most off 
it. Look at these here big scales! I 
took one of those there fer a sample, 
and here’s the color, the way it ought to 
be, on this here bit o’ shingle.” Zadoc 
pulled the sample out of his pocket. 
“Now you wanter let me paint that barn 
for yer. I’ve figgered thet it'll cost yer 
jest twenty-five dollars. Thet’s a savin’ 
for you, an’ I c’n take my time about it, 
and put in a week on the job an’ do some 
other work round the town at the same 
time.” 

“ Have you other engagements ?” Mr. 
Thorndyke asked. 

“No,” was Zadoc’s answer ; “ but ’m 
goin’ to hev ’em.” 

* But do you know how to paint?” 

“ Anythin’ the matter with my gar- 
denin’?” 

“ae 

“ All right on ash-heaps, ain’t I?” 

“TI suppose so.” 

“ Well, you jest try me on paint. Same 
old terms—no satisfaction, no pay. I 
can’t make that there barn look wuss’n 
it does now; an’ I’m goin’ ter make it 
look a heap better.” 

The next afternoon Zadoc was paint- 


ing the Thorndyke barn. He worked 
there only in the afternoons; in the 
mornings he hunted up odd jobs about 
the town, and the money he got for 
these he took to Centre and invested 
in paint and brushes. As he paid cash, 
he had to buy in small quantities ; but 
when the barn was painted—and it was 
painted to Mr. Thorndyke’s satisfaction 
—Zadoc found himself something more 
like a capitalist than he had ever been in 
his life. 

But there was one unpleasant incident 
connected with this job. He was sitting 
one afternoon in the children’s swing, 
which he had borrowed to use in paint- 
ing those parts of the barn which he 
could not reach with a ladder ; he tied 
the ends of the ropes around the cupola, 
twisted himself up to the ridge-pole, and 
untwisted himself as he painted down- 
ward. He was slathering away on his 
second coat, whistling cheerily to him- 
self, when a man in overalls and a painty 
jacket came up and made some remarks 
about the weather. Zadoc told him that 
the weather was a good thing to take as 
it came ; and then the man inquired: 

“Do you belong to the union ?” 

“What union?” asked Zadoc; “I 
ain’t no Canuck, ef thet’s what yer 
mean.” 

“'The house-painters’ union,” said the 
man. 

“ Well, no,” said Zadoe, still slathering 
away, with his head on one side. ‘“ Guess 
Tm union enough, all by myself. I’m 
perfec’ly united, I am—all harmonious 
and unanimous an’ comfortable.” 

“What are you a-paintin’ for, then ?” 
demanded the stranger. 

“ Fer money,” said Zadoc. ‘“ What are 
you a-foolin’ round here for?” 

“Have you ever served an appren- 
ticeship to this business?” the man 
asked. 

“Hev you ever served an apprentice- 
ship ter rollin’ off a log?” Zadoc asked, 
by way of answer. 

The man muttered something and 
moved away. Zadoc communed with 
himself. 

“ Ap-prenticeship ter sloppin’ paint! 
Well, I be derned! Why, fool-work 
like thet’s born in a man, same’s swim- 
min’.” 


° 
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As Zadoc became known to the com- 
munity, he found that work came right 
to his hand. The laboring native of 
South Ridge was the sort of man who 





said, when a job was offered to him: 
“Well, I guess I'll take a day off some 
time week arter next and ’tend to it.” 
This energetic person from the North 
Woods, who made engagements and 
kept them, was a revelation to the house- 
holders of the town. He mended fences 
and roads; he cut grass and sodded 
lawns; he put in panes of glass and 
whitewashed kitchens ; he soldered leaky 
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refrigerators and clothes-boilers; he 
made paths and dug beds ; he beat car- 
pets and pumped water into garret 
tanks-—in short, he did everything that 
a& man can do with muscle and intelli- 
gent application. He was not afraid to 
do a thing because he had never done it 
before. 

Moreover, he made his services ac- 
ceptable by doing, as a rule, more than 
his contract called for. He was not 
above treating his employers as so many 
fellow human beings. When the doctor 
prescribed wild-cherry cordial for Mrs. 
Thorndyke, Zadoc put in a whole after- 
noon in scouring the country for wild- 
cherries, and brought back a large bas- 
ketful. He would take no pay. 

“Them’s with my compliments,” he 
said. ‘They growed wild, an’ I guess 
they growed wild a-puppus. Knowed 
thar waz sick folks a-needin’ of ’em, 
mebbe.” 


But it was not to be all plain sailing 
for Zadoc. One evening he went home 
to the widow Dadd’s, and found the 
widow in tears and her daughter flushed 
and indignant. They told him that a 
“boycott” had been declared against 
him for doing union-men’s work, and 
against them for harboring him. The 
butcher of the town, who was also the 
green-grocer, would sell Mrs. Dadd noth- 
ing more until she turned Zadoc out of 
doors. Centre was the nearest town 
from which she could get supplies, and 
Centre was three miles away. 

Zadoc walked over to the butcher's 
shop. The butcher was a German. 

“ What's this here, Schmitzer?” he de- 
manded. “ Ain’t my money good enough 
fer you?” 

“T ken’t help it, Mr. Pine,” said 
Schmitzer, sullenly. ‘If I don’ boygott 
you, dem fellis boygott me. I got nod- 
din’ against you, Mr. Pine, but I ken’t 
sell you no mead, nor Mrs. Tatt neider.” 

* Runnin’ me out of town, are ye?” 
Zadoe said. “Well, we run men out 
whar I come‘from. But we don’t run 
‘em out onless they’ve done suthin’, an’ 
they don’t let ’emselves be run out onless 
they’ve done suthin’. I ain’t done noth- 
in’ but what I ought, an’ I'm a-goin’ ter 
stay here.” 

He went back to the widow Dadd’s, 
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and told her that he would take charge 
of the commissariat. That night he got 
a large packing-case, which Mr. Vre- 
denburg was quite willing to give him, 
and a barrow-load of saw-dust from the 
waste-heap at the saw-mill. After an 
hour’s work he had a fairly good ice- 
box, and by the next night he had that 
box filled with ice from Centre, and with 
meat and vegetables from New York. 
Zadoc read the papers ; he had seen the 
market-reports, and now he was able to 
determine, by actual experiment, the 
difference between South Ridge prices 
and New York market-prices. He dis- 
covered that the difference was very 
nearly forty per cent. The express 
company’s charge for transportation was 
forty cents for an ordinary flour-barrel, 
well packed. 

Zadoc saw a new vista opening before 
him. He called on Mr. Thorndyke, and 
proposed to do that stately person’s 
marketing, and to divide the forty per 
cent. profit evenly between them. Mr. 
Thorndyke was at first doubtful and 
suspicious. He cross-examined Zadoc, 
and found out what had started the 
young man on this new line. Then his 
manners changed. Mr. Thorndyke was 
not in the habit of carrying himself very 
graciously toward those whom he con- 
sidered his social inferiors. But now he 
grasped Zadoc’s hand and shook it 
heartily. 

“Tm glad to know this, Pine,” he said. 
“Tf you've got the pluck to fight those 
cowardly brutes and their boycott, I'll 
stand by you. You may try your hand 
at the marketing, and if you suit Mrs. 
‘Thorndyke, all right. If you don’t, we'll 
find something else for you to do.” 

Zadoc went in town on the morrow 
with a list of Mrs. Thorndyke’s domestic 
needs. He had, on his previous visit, 
sought out the venders who dealt in only 
one quality of goods, and that the best. 
To these, in his ignorance of the details 
of marketing, he thought it best to apply, 
although their higher prices diminished 
his profits. In this way he was able to 
send home a full week’s supply of the 
best meat and vegetables in the market. 
They proved to be better than Schmit- 
zer’s best, and Mr. Thorndyke paid a bill 
smaller by one-fifth than he had ever 
received from Schmitzer. Zadoc was 
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only forty-three cents to the good ;_ but 
he had made his point. Within one 
month he was buying for ten families, 
and receiving the blessing of ten weary 
housewives, who found it easier to sit 
down of a Friday night, lay out a bill of 
fare for the week, and hand it to Zadoc 
Pine with a tranquil dismissal of all 
further care, than it had been to meet 
every recurring morning, the old, old 
question : What shall we have for dinner 
to-day? And Zadoc found his profit 
therein. 


One warm evening in September Zadoc 
Pine sat ip the front yard of the widow 
Dadd’s house, whittling a plug for the 
cider-barrel. He looked up from his 
whittling and saw a party of a dozen 
men come up the road and stop at the 
gate. He arose and went forward to 
meet them. 

* Good-evenin’, friends!” he said, driv- 
ing his jack-knife into the top rail of 
the fence and leaning over the pickets : 
“Want to see me, I spose? What c’n 
I do fer ye?” 

One man came forward and put him- 
self at the head of the party. Zadoc 
knew him by sight. It was McCuskey, 
the “ walking-delegate.” 

“You can get out of this town,” said 
McCuskey, “ as fast as you know how 
to. We'll give you ten hours.” 

“'That’s friendly-like,” said Zadoc. “I 
ain’t had a present o’ ten hours’ free time 
made me sence I wuz a boy at school.” 

“Well,” McCuskey broke in, annoyed 
at some suppressed laughter in his rear, 
“you can take them ten hours and use 
them to get out of South Ridge.” 

“Ken, eh?” said Zadoc. “ Well, now, 
ef I've gotter go, I’ve gotter go. I ain’t 
got no objection. But I jest wanter 
know what I’ve gotter go fer. Then 
maybe I'll see if I’ll go or not.” 

“You have got to go,” McCuskey be- 
gan, “because you have interfered with 
the inalienable rights of labor ; because 
you have taken the bread out of the 
mouths of honest toilers 3 

“Sho!” Zadoc interrupted him, “don’t 
talk no sech fool-talk ez that! I ain't 
taken no bread outer no man’s mouth. 
I ain’t got down to that yet. S’pose you 
tell me in plain English what I’ve done 
to be run outer town fer?” 
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There was more hushed laughter in 
the spokesman’s rear, and he set his 
teeth angrily before he opened his lips 
again. 

“You have no trade, and you have 
taken jobs away from men who have 
trades. You took away a painter’s job 
when you painted that barn on the hill.” 

“T didn’t take away no painter's job. 
It wazn’t nobody’s job—it wazn’t no job 
at all until I made a job of it. Ef the 
painter wanted it, why didn’t he go an’ 
get it?” 

“You've took away Andy Conner’s 
gardening-work all around the town.” 

“Tha’s so!” from Andy Conner, at the 
back of the crowd. 

“Where was Andy Conner when I took 
his jobs away from him?” Zadoc asked, 
and answered himself: “Drunk, in 
Bryan’s back yard. Andy Conner works 
two days in the week, an’ I work six. 1 
ain’t got no time to be sortin’ out Andy 
Conner’s jobs from mine.” 

Then there came a husky howl from 
out the thickest of the crowd. 

“Vell, you take avay my chob, ayny- 
how! You take my bissness avay—you 


take my boocher bissness.” 


“Ah!” said Zadoc, “that’s you, 
Schmitzer, is it? Yes, yer right. I’m 
tak’n yer job away—the best I know 
how. But I didn’t take it away until 
you took the food outer my mouth— 
thet’s what ye did, an’ no fancy talk, 
neither—an’ outer the mouths o’ two 
helpless wimmin. An’ under them cir- 
cumstances, every time, I'd take your 
job away, ef you was the President of 
the United States.” 

This was a solemn asseveration for 
Zadoc. He respected the office of the 
President of the United States. But it 
was loston his hearers. No man in that 
crowd respected the President of the 
United States. There came alow, growl- 
ing murmur from the group: 

“Killhim! Hang thescab! Kill him!” 

“ Kill?” 

Zadoc let out a voice that only the 
Adirondack hills had heard before. 
Then he checked himself, and talked 
quietly, yet so that every man on the 
street heard him. 

“T came from the North Woods,” he 
said. “They make men whar I came 
from. I ain’t wronged no man in this 
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town. Icome here to make my livin’, 
an’ here I'll stay. Ef you wanter fight, 
Tll fight yer, one at a time, or the hull 
gang! Ye can kill me, but ye’ve gotter 
kill me here. An’ ef it comes ter killin’, 
Ien hold myend up. I e’n killa rabbit 
at forty rod, an’ I own my rifle yit. But 
I know ye won't give me no fair fight ; ye 
want to crawl up behine me. Well, I'm 
aman from the woods. I c’n hear yea 
half a mile off, an’ I c’n smell ye a hun- 
dred yards.” 

He made an end, and stood looking at 
them. He had picked up his big jack- 
knife, and was jabbing its blade deep 
into the top rail of the fence and picking 
it out again. A silence fell upon the 
crowd. Zadoc Pine was a large man 
and a strong man. He had a knife, and 
in the door-way behind him stood the 
widow Dadd’s daughter with his rifle, 
held ready for him. 

Zadoc broke the silence. 

“ Boys,” he said, “I ain’t no hog. I 
want you to understand thet I'm goin’ to 
earn my own livin’ my own way. I take 
what work I c’n get ; an’ ef other folks is 
shifless enough ter leave their work fer 
me ter do, thet’s their business. I’ve 
took one man’s job away from him fer 
cause. ButI ain’t got no spite ag’in him. 
He’s on’y a fool-furriner. Thet’s you, 
Schmitzer. An’ter show you that Iain’t 
got no spite agin yer, I'm a-goin’ ter 
make you an offer. Ill take yer inter 
partnership.” 

There was a derisory laugh at this 
from the whole delegation, but Zadoc 
checked it. 

“Schmitzer,” he said, “ you come in- 
side here and talk it over with me. I 
ain’t goin to hurt ye, an’ yer friends 
here'll go down street ter Bryan’s an’ take 
a drink. The’ve been a-talkin’, an’ I guess 
they’re thirsty.” 

After a moment of irresolute hesita- 
tion the delegation moved off. The 
men were puzzled. The exiling of Za- 
doc Pine seemed no longer a simple 
matter, and they felt the need of dis- 
cussing a new situation. Zadoc and 
Schmitzer were left together in the little 
stone house. 

*Schmitzer,” said Zadoe, “I’m makin’ 
most as much clean profit outer my ten 
families ez youre makin’ out of yer 
whole business, an’ I don’t have no rent 
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t’‘pay. Here’s my figgers—look ’em 
over! Now, Schmitzer, thar’s no end 
of business hereabouts thet you ain’t 
worked up. These farmers all around 
about are livin’ on salt pork, an’ eatin’ 
butchers’ meat wunst a week. We've 
gotter get their trade and teach ’em 
Christian livin’. These here quarrymen 
ain’t eatin’ meat like they oughter. 
S’pose we show ’em what they en get 
for a dollar?” 


i ll I 


Schmitzer looked carefully over Za- 
doc’s figures. He knew the risks of 
carrying perishable stock. He saw 
that people bought more when the op- 
portunities of the great markets were 
offered to them. Before he left the 
house he had agreed to work with Za- 
doc, and to follow his leader in the new 
scheme for supplying South Ridge with 
meat and vegetables. 

* An’ what'll yer friends down street 
say?” queried Zadoc. 

“T don’ care vot dey say,” responded 
Schmitzer ; “dose fellus ain’t no good. 
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I got better bissness now. If dey don’ 
like it, dey go down to Cender un’ bring 
deir meat home demselfs.” 

Zailoc retains his po in the Pine & 
Schmitzer Supply Company ; but after 
he had drummed up the local trade on 
the new basis, and broken Schmitzer 
into the routine work, he branched off 
for himself in a new line. 

He had found an amateur electrician 


among his customers, and with this gen- 
tleman’s aid he organized the South 
Ridge Fire Department and Protective 


Association. Thirty-six householders 
paid him ten dollars for the plant and 
ten dollars for yearly service; and he 
connected their houses in an electric cir- 
cuit, of which his own bedroom was the 
central station. In each house was a 
combined bell and alarm ; and if a citi- 
zen awoke at night to find his chimney 
on fire or to hear a stranger within his 
chicken-house, he rang a wild tocsin 
in thirty-five other houses, and then 
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sounded a signal-letter by dot and dash 
to proclaim his identity. Then the 
whole town turned out, and Zadoec drove 
a small chemical engine behind Schmit- 
zer’s horse. If the cause of the disturb- 
ance was a chicken-thief, and the cause 
was caught, Zadoc played upon him. 

“Can't bring out thet engyne fer 
nothin’,” he said; “she’s gotter serve a 
moral purpose somehow.” 

Two years and a half have passed 
since Zadoc left the North Woods. He 
is an employer now, and an owner of 
real-estate, in a small way, and he still 
has South Ridge under his protecting 
wing, and keeps her yards clean and 
her lawns trim—or his men do. More- 
over, he is the husband of the girl whose 
smile first welcomed him to the Ridge. 
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“Man must earn his bread in the 
sweat of his brow,” he has said; “ but 
some men sweat inside o’ their heads 
an’ some outside. I’m workin’ my brain. 
I could ’a’ done more with it ef I ’a’ had 
edication. When that there boy o’ mine 
gets a few years on top o’ the six weeks 
he’s got now, Ill give him all he wants, 
an’ he e’n do the swaller-tail business ef 
he wants to. Thet goes with edication.’ 

“You have done much for the town, 
Mr. Pine,” the dominie once said to him, 
“and Iam glad to say that your success 
has been due to the application of sound 
principles—those principles on which 
true success has ever been founded.” 

“Yaas,” said Zadoc, meditatively, “an’ 
then—I’'m an Amerikin, an’ I guess thet 
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goes for suthin’. 





THE WATER WITCH. 


By Elizabeth Ahers. 


From the dingy wharves of old 
Boothbay 
A lounging sailor roared— 
“Ho, Captain McKown! hooray! 
hooray ! 
The Water Witch has sailed away 
With never a soul on board!” 


Sure enough! he had truly said, 
Else never a truth spake he ; 
With her anchor weighed and her sails 
all spread, 
With all things ship-shape and or- 
derly, 
And her pennant fluttering straight 
ahead, 
She was standing out to sea! 
Scudding into the boundless blue, 
With never a captain, or mate, or crew! 
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The breeze had whispered a wooing word 
To the crank, impatient craft ; 

She felt her wings like a new-fledged bird— 
Her slow roll changed to a sudden pitch, 
And, stretching her canvas every stitch, 
Away went the tricksy Water Witch 

With the warlock wind abaft! 


Where was her captain, all this time ? 
The skipper, proud of his grizzled prime— 
Ready and rugged Captain MecKown— 
Sturdiest tar in the salt old town, 
With hands like leather, and face burned brown 
By sea-fog, and wind, and sun? 
With his rolling gait and his sinewy form, 
And voice like a distant thunder-storm 
Ere the tempest has begun ? 


Wherever he was, how sank his heart, 
How leaped his pulse with a sickening start, 
When the startled sailor roared— 
And every wharf-rat joined the shout, 
And every loiterer round about— 
“The Water Witch has started out 
With never a soul aboard!” 
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Alas, for trusting the treacherous deep ! 
All day the ocean had seemed asleep ; 

No gentlest breath of a zephyr stirred— 
Not even the wing of a passing bird 
Had dimpled the level main. 

And the confident captain, quite at ease, 
Seeing no sign of the wished-for breeze, 
And little guessing what Furies fell 
Fate was sending along his track, 
Stepped serenely on shore again, 
And tarried a moment to say farewell— 
‘Alack-a-day! alack! 


Into his dory like light he flew, 
Taking two of his trusty crew. 

“Come!” bawled desperate Captain McKown, 
In a voice that shook the sleepy town— 
“Stand to your oars with might and main! 

Row, if you never row again ! 
If you can capture the Water Witch, 
One of you fellows, I don’t care which— 
Though he be as poor as a meadow-crane, 
(And I’ve always sworn she should marry rich)— 
Shall have my daughter Jane! ” 


Roused by the unexpected spur— 

For each had secretly sighed for her— 

They never questioned nor made demur, 
Nor paused for a jealous thrill— 

No time for rivals to fume and frown— 

And the two bluff sailors, brave and brown, 

Possible husbands of Jane McKown, 
Bent to the oars with a will; 

But every moment the wide, bright reach 

Between their boat and the Water Witch 
Grew broader, broader still! 


Vainly they pulled, and puffed, and swore ; 
Vainly did streams of sweat down pour 
From straining shoulder and bending back— 
Limbs might labor, and sinews crack, 
But, pausing neither to veer or tack, 
The wild Witch mocked at their white-oak breeze, 
As, dancing and dipping with graceful ease, 
She scudded along her foamy track, 
And gained on the dory more and more— 
Alack-a-day ! alack ! 


Merrily bowled the truant craft ; 

Free as a soul that has never sinned, 

She sped straight on, ahead of the wind— 
Her taut sails never a wrinkle stirred ; 
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The breeze and billows sang and laughed, 
And her wroth pursuers heard, 
As she flew along like a frigate-bird 
And left them far abaft. 
Without a shudder of straining sail 
Did the runaway vessel ride, 
Urged by the freshening of the gale, 
And helped by the treacherous tide. 
Afar from Boothbay’s rocks and sand, 
Out of sight of the gazing land, 
Straight southeast did the vessel fly, 
Into the mist *twixt wave and sky ; 
And long ere baffled Captain McKown, 
Drenched and weary, pulled back to town— 
Too tired for rage and too wroth for speech— 
His vessel was out of human reach, 
With only her topsails, faint and din, 
Above the horizon’s rim. 


Gone forever! and who shall tell 
Where she wandered, and what befell, 
Sooner or later, the runaway, 
Restless rover from far Boothbay ? 
Did the ghosts of sailors long ago 
Drowned in the salty depths below 
Gather again their wave-bleached bones 
From the greedy locker of Davy Jones, 
And, climbing her side at dead of night, 
Pallid and awful, a grewsome sight, 
Spring to their places and shout, “Ay! ay!” 
To a spectral captain’s trumpet-cry, 
And pull at the ropes, a ghastly row, 
With a mocking chorus of, “ Yo! heave, ho!” 
Till the wild waves howled in fright? 
And when, dismantled by storm and shock, 
Ana the lightning’s bolt, and the whirlwind’s force, 
She plunged and drove toward a fatal rock, 
Staggering blindly along her course, 
Did the petrel, wraith of the raging deep, 
Perch on the taffrail and weep, and weep, 
While the winds wailed wild and hoarse ? 


Or did some gracious and kindly breeze, 
Sporting over the sunny seas, 
Waft her lovingly—waft her far 
From cruel lee-shore and treacherous bar 
Which never a vessel unwrecked could pass— 
To a realm of Neptune, far apart 
From track of vessel or sweep of glass, 
Whose lovely isles of enchanted ground 
No rude discoverer ever found, 
Or mariner noted upon his chart ? 
Some wonderful archipelago, 
Where crystal currents forever flow 
Round meadows of fadeless green, 
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Where marvellous fruits and flowers grow, 
Of richer flavor and brighter glow 
Than any by mortal ever seen ; 
Some Eden-garden of unspoiled bliss, 
Where never the guileful serpent’s hiss 
Or forked tongue’s persuasiveness 
Has led the way to sin— 
Since never a human footstep trod 
The tender bloom of the virgin sod— 
Or sorrow or strife has been ; 
Where never the greed of man has made 
The innocent birds and beasts afraid, 

Or wronged their trust by the base intent 
Of fell destruction, or bondage sore 

Under the dread of his cruel ire ; 

Or vexed the waters with keel or oar, 

Or spoiled the forests with axe and fire, 
Or made fair Nature his slave, and bent 
Her strength to serve him, or scarred and rent 

Her bosom for precious ore. 


There, becalmed in some azure bay, 
Does she softly drift and drift all day, 
While round her the darting dolphins play, 
And the nautilus spreads its sail, 
While her idle canvas flaps alway 
As the languorous breezes fail ; 
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And the gurgle about her lazy prow 
Is sweet as the ripples in Cashmere’s vale, 
Or the jug-jug-jug, in a myrtle-bough, 
Of the Persian nightingale? 


Or, safely moored, does she swing and swing, 
While sirens sit in her shrouds and sing— 

The same fair sirens which, oft and oft, 
Since poets’ and travellers’ tales began, 

Have lured to ruin the credulous, soft, 
Susceptible heart of the sailor-man? 

While mermaids, sporting about her keel, 
Chase each other at hide and seek, 
Or climb her side in a merry freak, 

And take their turns at the useless wheel ; 
Or pelt each other with bells of foam, 

Now in the wave and now in the air; 
Or lean on the bulwarks, and comb and comb 

Their beautiful sea-green hair? 


If these things chanced to the runaway, 
In the far-off regions she wandered through, 
After she vanished, that summer day, 
From the eager eyes of all Boothbay 
Which watched her as she flew; 
Or if, once hidden from human view, 
She earned her name of the Water Witch 
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By shipping, at midnight, a demon crew 
Who howled and gibbered as up the shrouds 
They swarmed and clambered in grisly crowds, 
When sky and ocean were black as pitch, 
While their evil eyes burned blue 
With a blaze of the cold, uncanny light 
Seen in a haunted crypt at night 
Where spooks do walk—eheu !— 
And cruises yet, under baleful stars, 
A flying terror to voyaging tars— 
No sailor or landsman, young or old, 
Has ever in song or story told, 
Because—he never knew. 


The waves which bellow their fierce refrain 
Against the storm-worn coast of Maine, 
Beating themselves till they roar with pain, 
No other clew afford 
Than over and over again to say 
That once, on a sunny summer day, 
Watched by the eyes of all Boothbay, 
The eerie Water Witch sailed away 
With never a soul on board ; 
And since, though over the broad blue bay 
Blows often and often a favoring breeze, 
And many a vessel, long away, 
Has found and followed the homeward track, 


That lonely rover of unknown seas 

From the realm of ocean mysteries 
Has never more come back— 
Alack-a-day ! alack ! 
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In the history of the arts and letters two cities have been leaders of nations— 
Athens and Florence ;—and two fountain-heads—the Ilyssus and the Arno—have 
poured their waters into the fields of the world. Ancient Athens is a ruin; but 
to-day the little city of Florence holds the thoughtful as does no other, even in 
Italy. It is not the past alone which makes it interesting; it is the fact that 
there we have the printed page and the record in stone side by side,—that there 
more than anywhere else the historic souvenir stands visible and tangible. 
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In Egypt the temples rise from the 
sands that have covered the life of the 
people, and in Rome the skeleton of the 
antique world stands bare and gaunt 
upon a soil which is itself the dust of 
bygone civilizations ; but in Florence 
the same walls which to-day resound to 
the traffic of the towns-people and the 
polyglot enthusiasm of the tourists 
echoed the talk of Dante and Guido Cay- 
alcante ; the arches that reverberate the 
loiterer’s mandolin gave back the music 
of Squacialupi and the songs of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent as he “ roamed the town 
o’ nights” with his companions. The 
same windows which see the English or 
American families starting with their 
little red books to do the city, saw the 
hooded Michael Angelo stepping from 
his house in the Via Ghibellina, bending 
over the staff kept there to this day, and 
turning his face toward San Lorenzo, 
where his giants lay waiting for him to 
free them from their marble prison. 

Paris has levelled her medieval streets 
to build wide boulevards, and London’s 
commerce has overlaid the ancient city : 
but in Florence you may go with Michael 
Angelo to San Lorenzo by the self-same 
streetsand turnings ; you may follow the 
crowd trooping to hear Savonarola in the 
Duomo, may pass the shops where im- 
mortal painters worked in the days when 
painters non facevano i cavalieri, and 
stand before shrines at street-corners 
famous in Florentine romance, where 
you walk hand in hand with Boccaccio 
and Sacchetti as easily as with Baedeker 
and Murray. Against the wall at your 
elbow the shoulders of some Ghibelline 
have been set hard—the stones rubbed 
by his mailed shirt. The great dint in 
the stone was made by the missile 
whirled from a mangonel upon some 
tower that still rises brown and solid as 
ever. “Magnificently stern and sombre 
are the streets of beautiful Florence,” 
said Dickens, and hardly anyone has said 
better; but if her beauty be somewhat 
high and frowning, it lives with us the 
longer, and all about her she wears a gar- 
land of olive, well fitted to the city which 
opened the path of modern thought. 

The foreigners have loved Florence so 
much as to make her half theirown. To 
the Tuscan the forestieri are as familiar 
as the Bargello itself ; and it is no mean 
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proof of the dignity and beauty of the 
city that the inevitable fringe of frippery 
which hangs upon the skirts of a tourist 
invasion cannot belittle her. 

But it is not all frippery. No city has 
been more admirably photographed than 
Florence. The Tuscans are a reading 
people ; or at any rate there are shops 
full of books, while Vieusseux’s noble 
circulating library has hardly its equal. 
In it are histories of Florence, big and 
little, by famous men of by-gone centu- 
ries, whose memorial tablets shine upon 
the city-walls to-day—the Villani, whose 
house is in the Via de’ Giraldi by the 
Bargello ; Machiavelli and Guicciardini, 
whose names you may see near the Pitti 
palace ; Varchi and Nardi, and many 
others ; historians, partial and impar- 
tial, Piagnoni and Medicean. 

But to those forestieri who speak our 
English language, no book in the long 
line has the fascination of the “Romo- 
la” of George Eliot. As in the words 
of Nello, Romola seems the lily of Flor- 
ence incarnate against the brown back- 
ground of the old city. Florence seems 
more familiar and akin to us because we 
can follow her footsteps about it, and 
see her between the great reformer and 
the Judas who betrayed them both, and 
attended by a whole Shakespearean train 
—Nello, the barber; Bratti, the iron- 
monger ; Brigida, the dear old simple- 
ton ; Tessa, the little sleepy, loving ani- 
mal; and many others interwoven upon 
a background of the life and thought 
of the time. 

A whole panorama is unrolled for us, 
made living by characters, some historic, 
some fictitious, but all penetrated with 
the spirit of the fifteenth century, and 
moving upon the great currents of the 
age—the desire for civic autonomy, the 
striving for reform, the passionate en- 
thusiasm for the resurgent culture of 
antiquity. We listen to Savonarola in 
the Duomo ; to Capponi, speaking for 
liberty in the palace of the Via Larga. 
The life of the scholars passes before us 
in the intense earnestness of old Bardo, 
or the witty trifling of the Medicean 
plotters in the Rucellai gardens, and 
exhibits one of its most characteristic 
sides in the sayings of the brilliant 
smatterer, Nello. People famous in his- 
tory meet us; some, like Piero di 
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Cosimo, to take part in the story, others 
only to appear and disappear. Artists 
greet us for a moment—wild young 
Mariotto Albertinelli, with his model, 
emerges into the light of festival-lamps 
upon the Annunziata place ; his beloved 
friend, Fra Bartolommeo, stands in 
the glow of the bonfire of vanities with 
Cronaca and Sandro Botticelli; young 
Niccold Macchiavelli talks to us as only 
George Eliot could make him talk. 
Charles VIII. of France, whose almost 
monstrous face we find to-day in a 
terra-cotta of the Bargello, passes—we 
see the slit of a mouth, and the “miser- 
able leg” upon the housings of gold; 
and the expedition of the king to Na- 
ples, so heavy with consequences to Italy 
and the world, becomes an important 
factor in the story. We listen to the 
inevitable opponents of Savonarola and 
reform—the artistic opponents, who 
sighed over the Boccaccios that burned 
upon the bonfire ; the brutal opponents, 
in Dolfo Spini’s compagnacci and their 
hatred of all decency; the foolish oppo- 
nents, in Monna Brigida’s thankfulness 
that the reformer had “not quite turned 
the world upside down,” since “there 


were jellies with the arms of the Albizzi 
and Acciajoli on them” at the Acciajoli 


wedding-feast. We stand upon the ca- 
thedral square—Piagnoniat heart, every- 
one of us—through the author’s wonder- 
ful chapter upon the trial by fire. We 
starve with the city in its misfortunes, 
and rejoice in its success; we see the 
people of the frescos, and we hear the 
bells of Florence. 

Every visitor to Italy carries away at 
least a general impression of Florence. 
It is an impression of brown old stone, 
of narrow streets, of enormously wide 
eaves, as if the palaces were shading 
their window-eyes from the dazzling 
light; of sidewalkless streets, with 
polygonal blocks of pavement, like an 
Etruscan wall laid flat; of fortifications 
and battlements, seen overhead; of 
massive gratings at windows that show 
the pediments of the Renaissance ; of 
still heavier ones, at those of the Gothic 
times ; of escutcheons at palace-angles ; 
of projections corbelled out, throwing 
deep shadows, and suggesting machico- 
lations through which were dropped 
stones and beams in the days of street- 


battle ; of shrines at corners, glassed and 
dusty now, but out of which the long-eyed 
saints of the fourteenth century look, 
wondering that the war-cries are gone 
and that only the street-cries remain, 
while often and again, in semicircle of 
white and blue, Madonna with the baby, 
“ringed by a bowery flowery angel 
brood,” smiles upon one, and says that 
if war is transitory beauty is immortal ; 
of shadowed streets, and at some open- 
ing a burst of sunlit facade, of that 
checkered pattern, in black and white, so 
dear to medizeval Florentine eyes. 

Above all, one carries away in his 
memory the image of those buildings 
which are the outgrowth of the city, her 
stamp and mark, inseparable from her 
as the Arno, and as familiar to the eyes 
of modern travel as was the lily on the 
florin to the merchants upon every me- 
dizeval ’change of Europe. They stand 
guard over the town like the stone 
saints at the doorway of a church: 
the cathedral, a huge Christopher, lift- 
ing the cross upon the greatest of all 
domes ; the fair Campanile, like a Ga- 
briel of the Annunciation, wearing the 
lily of Florence, and calling “Ave Maria” 
from its peal of bells; and the Palazzo 
Vecchio, the Michael of the city, bearing 
the shields of the republic, summoning 
the townsmen to arms, and giving voice 
to the will of the people. Then, too, 
there are San Giovanni, where the Flor- 
entines are baptized; and Santa Croce, 
where the great are buried ; the square 
strength of the Bargello, and the slen- 
der Badia tower that rings the hour to 
the city. 

All these make up Florence, and near- 
ly all can be included within a small 
rectangle, bounded on the south by the 
river, and on the east by the Via dei 
Leoni and Via del Proconsolo, running 
from the Arno to the cathedral; the 
latter, with its vast length, and the bap- 
tistery to the west of it making a large 
part of the northern boundary, which is 
continued by the Via de’ Cerretani to the 
western side, formed by the Via de’ Ron- 
dinelli, Piazza degli Adimari, and Via Tor- 
nabuoni. Outside the rectangle historic 
quarters surround the great churches 
of Santa Croce, on the northeast ; 
San Lorenzo, the Annunziata, and San 
Marco, on the north; and Santa Maria 
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A Bit of the Mercato Vecchio.—Above, Arms of the Medici in the Corso degli Albizzi. 


Novella, on the northwest. Besides these, there is that part of Oltrarno including 
the Via dei Bardi. 

Within these limits, or nearly, the Story of Romola runs, and about this little 
space you may follow it, not in its details—since it returns frequently to the 
same places—but in its main lines. You may wake up with Tito under the 
Loggia de’ Cerchi; and follow him to the Mercato, where he found the people 
anxiously commenting upon the death of Lorenzo de’ Medici. The house of Ro- 
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mola’s father, in the Via dei Bardi, may epitomize the life of the scholar, the 
festival of the nativity of St. John give a glimpse of the artist; and with the 
scholar and the artist we have the great figures of the Renaissance—the human- 






























































Marzocco, with the Arms of the Four Quarters of San Giovanni, Santo Spirito, Santa Croce, Santa Maria Novella. 


ist who, from the heritage of antiquity, set forth again the inward worthiness 
and free agency of man, and the painter and sculptor who once more gave ex- 
pression to his outward beauty. The scholars and artists of Florence may thus 
stand as sponsors for the Titos and Tessas, the Brattis and Nellos, and show us 
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the palaces in which the people of ‘“Ro- 
mola” lived—the people themselves, as 
they were painted upon church-wall or 
carved on marble monuments. In the 
latter half of the story the interest and, 
with it, the train of characters converge 
upon the monastery of San Marco and 
the Piazza della Signoria, where the fort- 
unes of the state work themselves out 
and the hopes of Romola are shattered. 
The monks of to-day, however shorn of 
their old importance, take us into fa- 
mous churches—we may see the relics of 
Savonarola, and follow his footsteps to 
the great square of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
where the story ends. 

After the noble prologue, the book 
opens upon Tito awakening to the in- 
quiring eyes of Bratti, the ironmonger, 
from his sleep under the Loggia dei Cer- 
chi. The loggia is gone; but its place 
was in the heart of the city, where the 
high houses crowd together, and where 
the memorial tablets to the great de- 
parted speak of many who had gone 
from Florence before Tito’s time, and 
of many who came after him. It is a 
busy quarter of narrow streets, where 


the procession had to close its ranks, 
and where Guelph or Ghibelline found a 
short chain quite long enough to link 
house to house and stop the oncom- 


ing horse or foot of the enemy. A roar- 
ing quarter, where Dante heard the 
shouts of battle, and where Tito, had he 
listened, could have recognized the whole 
fugue of the arts of Florence, those fa- 
mous arti major and minor—the shut- 
tles of the woollen-makers, the chisels of 
the sculptors, the pounding of the metal- 
workers in the Ferravecchi street, the 
clicking hammers of the goldsmiths, and 
the cleavers of the butchers, their pre- 
decessors upon the Ponte Vecchio. 

Only a few steps beyond the loggia lies 
the Mercato Vecchio, that famous square 
which is still picturesque and busy. 
The municipal broom has swept away 
the butchers’ and poulterers’ stalls, and 
much of that rather Augean market which 
old Pucci sang ; and municipal prudence 
has housed in a museum the Robbia an- 
gels that used to shine whitely over all 
the blood and dirt and confusion. 

The Goddess of Plenty only a few years 
ago still stood there, highon her column, 
a kind of Santa Barbara to the tower of 
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Or San Michele. For in early times, 
when the microcosmic republic not only 
furnished manufactures to the world, but 
made its own bread to feed its own sol- 
diers, the captains of Or San Michele 
mounted the tower yearly, and, looking 
out upon the fields, decided by their ap- 
pearance what should be the current 
price of wheat. She is gone, column 
and all, but plenty still reigns below in 
the market—and what a place it is!—the 
wide rectangle, its centre unpaved ; the 
houses, tall and short, crowded with win- 
dows ; and below all, about three sides of 
the piazza, a noisy, smoking, unfragrant 
medley of shops; a constant push and 
shouting ; acrossing of handcarts ; a fizz- 
ing of spiders as the fat drips from po- 
lenta, browning nicely, and eaten hot ; a 
crackling of charcoal under the chestnut 
braziers ; open-air cooking of every sort 
and kind. If Tito, after his nap, had 
found but a grosso or so in his pocket, 
he would have taken pretty Tessa’s kiss 
and cup of milk as dessert, and gone for 
his meal to one of those tempting al- 
JSresco cook-shops, with its large, clear 
fire, its rows of neatly dressed fowls and 
joints turning on their spits, the hot 
cakes of chestnut-flour and crisp slices 
of polenta fizzling in their pans, and 
its brass platters and porringers, en- 
graved with quaint old patterns, gleam- 
ing in the firelight. Here Tessa might 
find her berlingozzi to-day, or Baldas- 
sarre his bread and meat; and we may 
see their modern counterparts—shabby 
men in long cloaks and slouched felt 
hats, pretty girls in serge dresses and 
gay headkerchiefs—see them best of all 
after nightfall, when the brazier-fires 
seem to leap up higher and make wild 
Rembrandt effects upon the faces of Ber- 
saglieri munching polenta under their 
waving cocks’ feathers, or brown peasants 
looking curiously at the rude wood-cuts 
heading the penny ballads that line the 
walls. There is less “amateur fighting” 
on the square than in the old times, less 
filching from stalls, less gambling, for 
that is done decorously in the state lot- 
teries. Of four churches at the angles, 
but two subsist, in dirty, crazy frag- 
ments ; and, indeed, there is perhaps less 
work for the devil, whom St. Peter Martyr 
saw fly by, as he preached in the open- 
air pulpit still remaining. The devil re- 
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mains, too; for, many years later, a 
young French artist, whom Flor- 
entines afterward learned to know 
as John of Bologna, visited his 
friends and patrons, the Vec- 
chietti, near by, and catching 

the devil, fixed him to the an- 

gle of the palace—a grotesque, 
decorative little monster, for 
tourists to visit and Accarisi 

to copy on spoon-handles. 

There are booths of every 
sort, full of gay goods— 
shawls, red, blue, and apri- 
cot, the joy of modern 
Tessas; booths full of 
animals, too; here is a 
boy dragging hens 
from a basket—one 
squeak, two squeaks, 

a whole demoniac 

panpipe of terror, till 

half a dozen hang 

downward by their 

legs. A little farther 

on, the parrots, in full 

consciousness of or- 

namental secur- 

ity, are shriek- 

ing what we 

feel sure are 

scurrile taunts at 

the hens; upon 

the shop-front 

are scores of 

wicker cages, 

their canaries 

filling high so- 

prano parts in 

the chorus of the 

Mercato; while 

the thrash of a machine, hidden some- 
where, adds to the noise till the big bell of 
the Campanile booms a diapason. You 
find Bratti at home just beyond the bird- 
shop, where the street of the Ferravecchi 
bristles with old iron. There are chains, 
bits of harness, copper braziers in whole 
families of big and little; here and there 
among the metal are old musical instru- 
ments—battered fiddles, a flute or so— 
and slender, beautiful, verdigrised brass 
lamps. 

The Medici lived hard by here, be- 
fore they outgrew their house and set 
Michelozzo to work upon the palace of 
the Via Larga. Their noses were not 


ROMOLA. 
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\/ via bel BARD! 


nice—one might be of the Grandi, and yet 
like a leek, and rather enjoy the fish- 
market at the corner, whose loggia, with 
its arches, columns, and medallions, is a 
new-comer since the days of Bratti. And 
the Medici were not alone in the quar- 
ter—the Amieri were near them; and 
the Strozzi, surely as grandly housed 
as ever were private citizens, had built 
their huge palace here, with its back upon 
the “ Onion Place,” the Piazza dei Cipolli. 
Its bases are lined with the long stone 
seats so well known in Florence; so con- 
venient for the sturdy constituents of the 
old nobles to stand upon of a festa, to see 
the procession go by, to sit on of week- 
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days, selling their onions and their spring 
flowers side by side. 

Not far from the Mercato, in the Cali- 
mara, was the shop of Burchiello, that 
Renaissance Figaro of Florence, antece- 
dent to the delightful character of 
Nello, the barber. It was Nello’s shop 
that next received Tito and the story, 
and Tito looked out over the barber's 
saucer and apron at nearly what we see 
to-day. Some changes there have been, 
for Florence has worked hard at the fa- 
gade of her cathedral, unveiling it this 
year :—some changes, but not many. The 
stone of Dante has been piously built 
into the wall, while Lapo and Brunelles- 
chi are put on either side of it to watch 
their work. But the fair tower is the 
same; “71 mio bel San Giovanni” is bello 
still, even beside its later and greater 
rival. The mighty dome rises as grand 


as when Michael Angelo, his horse’s head 
turned toward Rome, looked back at it 
from the hills, and avowed that he could 
do no better—grand under the sun- 
light, under the starlight ; grand when, 
on some high festival, covered with light- 
ed lamps, it sits like a jewelled mitre 


upon the city ; grandest of all, perhaps, 
under the Italian moon. 

It was from the shop of Nello that Tito 
went with his Figaro patron to the house 
of old Bardo, in Oltrarno. 

The Via dei Bardi is still one of the 
most characteristic parts of the city. 
The houses of the Bardi are gone, but 
many such of the early times, those which 
must have immediately taken their place, 
remain. Among the frowning streets of 
Florence it is one of the sternest—chill 
and wind-swept ; a long fortress, easily de- 
fended at its ends in the days when the 
great family, unaided, could send from 
its houses pikemen’ to hold the chain 
barricades of the Ponte Vecchio and 
the Piazza Mozzi ; cross-bowmen to send 
their bolts whizzing from back windows 
into the enemy upon the bridges ; artil- 
lerymen to work the mangonels upon 
the tower-tops—to fling great stones 
over Santa Feliciti and up the Borgo San 
Jacopo, or even across the river to the 
heart of the republican city, the square 
of the Palazzo Vecchio. Not only could 
they furnish all these, and officer them 
with sons and brothers and cousins, but 
they had their allies, too. There were 
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the Rossi, by the little church of Santa 
Felicita ; and the Frescobaldi, to hold the 
bridge of the most holy Trinity. The 
bridge of the Frescobaldi has gone down 
in ruin before floods fiercer than these 
faction struggles, and has been replaced 
by the graceful arches of Ammanati ; but 
the Ponte Vecchio, which saw the gon- 
falons of the quarters—the dove and the 
sun, the baptistery and the cross—beaten 
back by the Bardi, but finally trium- 
phant, stands the same as ever, and says 
as steadfastly, ‘‘ Gaddi mi fece, il ponte 
Vecchio sono,” as in the days when the 
great Taddeo set its buttresses against 
the current. To-day there are parts of 
the Via dei Bardi where one may stand 
and not see, within the gentle curve that 
bounds the vision, a single stone which 
tells of modern times, or anything but 
arched windows, jealous gratings, and 
thick oak doors, heavy with the mass of 
spikes that stud them—a stern, forbid- 
ding street, but with the beauty of dig- 
nity, simplicity, and strength. There is 
little traffic there now ; occasionally some 
fine carriage wakens the echoes of the 
deep archways as it goes by to the pal- 
ace of the Capponi, whose name, great 
as that of the Bardi, illustrates the place 
still. The street which was ‘the filthy,” 
the Via Pidigliosa, before the nobles 
built their palaces there, can never be 
even commonplace again. And, stern as 
it is, romance looks down on one from 
the loggia whence Dianora dei Bardi saw 
and claimed her husband as they led 
him to execution, saving his life and the 
honor of the Buondelmonti ;—the story 
is all in the chroniclers. Robbia’s 
Madonna, too, blossoms like a flower 
among the dark palaces, above the door 
of little Santa Lucia—the church in which 
Romola would have been married had 
not blind Bardo’s memories and antici- 
pations beckoned him to Santa Croce, 
where he had been wedded, and where 
he hoped to lie buried. 

Midway of the Via dei Bardi a path 
leads sharply to the right, up the hill 
of San Giorgio, where Tessa lived, and 
finally to the medieval gate, with its 
frescos and its sculptured St. George. 
Beyond it opens the pleasant country ; 
and at the side is the fortress where, in 
blue woollen and lacquer and pipe-clay, 
some thousand defenders of the modern 
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Tessas of Florence may be seen. From the crashing palaces of the Oltrarno no- 
bles, the cross-bolts and hurtling-stones of the battle of the bridges, to the wordy 
combats, the poison-tipped epigrams, the ponderously flung Latin taunts of the 
humanists, is as far as from the early fourteenth to the late fifteenth century ; 
but topographically it is no farther than a ten minutes’ walk from the Via dei 
Bardi to the palace of the Gherardeschi, in the Borgo Pinti, where a tablet to 
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Bartolommeo Scala re- 

minds us less of the secre- 

tary of the republic than of the scene of the culex in 

“Romola,” the suggestion of his quarrels with Politian. 
It is, however, in the house of Romola’s father 

that we are really made to participate in the Sa 


enthusiasms of the man of o— ii 
letters. Bardo dei Bardi, the 


the blind old scholar, the collector of books and antiquities, the compiler and 
copyist of manuscripts, is a familiar figure in the Italy of the fifteenth century, 
the age of learning. 

When Bardo planned the great work that he and Tito were to write together, 
the first epoch of humanism, that of discovery, had passed away, and the second, 
that of compilation, had begun. In both Florence had been in the vanguard. She 
had welcomed the Greek professors from Byzantium, who came rouged and painted, 
and clad in stiff, hieratic robes, like the saints who stare down in mosaic from the 
walls of Ravenna. She had her own noble army of scholars—Boccaccio, Petrarch, 











where Romola was Married. 
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whose mother was born in this Via dei 
Bardi ; Poggio Fiorentino, who ransacked 
the transalpine monasteries for books 
and found many an old Pagan author 
masquerading under frock and cowl; and 
others, too, who might say with Ciriaco, 
“T go to awaken the dead.” And the 
dead was awakened. Antiquity rose to 
life again, wearing a strange garb and 
with her simple white chiton pieced with 
bits of medizval motley, and bespangled 
with Byzantine tinsel ; speaking astrange 
jargon of corrupt Greek and barbarous 
Latin ;—but ragged and stammering as 
she was, there was so much human dig- 
nity and so much divine beauty about 
her, that no sooner was she seen than the 
new Helena won the heart of the mediz- 
val student. A very Helena she was at 
first, seen dimly, as in a magic mirror; 
mute or capricious to those who sought 
most earnestly to learn her secrets ; prone 
to evil, with a ‘“feather-headed” moral 
lightness that frightened the devout,— 
or so she seemed, in the dim light of 
the convent-library ; but when brought 
into the Italian sunshine, the daylight 
of market-place and lecture-room, she 
lost this mysterious glamour, and gained 
in the losing. 

All Florence welcomed her. The 
shop-keeping republic patronized learn- 
ing as generously as king or pope—pro- 
fessors’ chairs were endowed, libraries 
founded, and famous scholars employed 
as ambassadors and secretaries. In Flor- 
ence, scholarship was not a mere orna- 
mental fringe to the sober garment of 
daily duties; it was warp and woof of 
that garment, a part of life itself. Young 
girls, busy merehants, men of pleasure, 
captains of adventure, women of fashion, 
shared the enthusiasm for learning ; and 
it is difficult nowadays to realize how 
important the scholar’s place became 
under such conditions. Women had 
their part in this feast of reason ; Romo- 
la’s education by Chalcondilas, her famil- 
iarity with Latin and Greek authors 
was not uncommon. Italy abounded in 
learned ladies—princesses like Hippolita 
Sforza or Battista Montefeltro, who ad- 
dressed Latin orations to popes and 
emperors ; noble women who, like Cecilia 
Gonzaga, wrote Greek beautifully; female 
professors who filled many of the chairs 
of the Bolognese university ; burghers’ 


daughters, like Alessandra Scala, to whom 
Politian and Marullus paid court, and 
that Cassandra Fedeli, to whom Romola 
intended to apply when she left Florence 
after Tito’s first treason. For humanism 
was not only an accomplishment, it was 
a career ; in order to follow an ordinary 
conversation a certain modicum of cult- 
ure was required, and a woman was 
obliged at least to read—the result being 
a certain robustness of intellect, which 
is so strong an element in Romola’s 
character. 

Save in his generous temper, Bardo 
is a typical scholar, with the maxims of 
the Enchiridion on his lips, and an in- 
tense craving for fame in his heart; too 
proud to cringe and flatter, too noble to 
fawn for patronage and to pay its heavy 
price, and yet not proud enough to dis- 
dain what others gained through the sac- 
rifice of their independence, and too often 
of their self-respect. But Bardo’s wish 
that through his collections his name 
should be known and honored was not 
unreasonable in an age that reverenced 
the tomb of Petrarch like that of a saint, 
that preserved the. study of Accursius 
as though it were holy ground, and in 
which some enthusiast, taking the lamp 
from below the crucifix and placing it 
before a bust of Dante, exclaimed, “Take 
it, thou art more worthy of it than the 
crucified !” 

Modern Italy is just at present quite too 
busy with financial and economic prob- 
lems to be enthusiastic about literature: 
but we can still hear lectures on Dante 
in the Florentine Collegio Reale, and 
see students almost as picturesquely 
cloaked as in the old days when Boccac- 
cio discoursed in San Stefano on the same 
subject ; and a few years ago a lineal 
descendant of the great scholars might 
be seen in the person of the Marchese 
Gino Capponi, author of the well-known 
history of Florence. 

From the scholars’ library, in which an- 
tiquity was diligently studied in manu- 
script and inscription, the story leads 
Tito to one of those street-processions 
which, partly religious, partly civic, were 
also largely, in their costume and ar- 
rangement, the outcome of these very 
excursions into the ancient authors ; and 
no picture of Italian life in the fifteenth 
century would have been complete with- 
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out the suggestion which George Eliot 
gives of the festival of St. John’s nativity. 
He is a famous saint in Florence, and his 
is the oldest church—the Baptistery—al- 
ready old in the thirteenth century, when 
Arnolfo covered it with the black-and- 
white pattern which we see there now, 
and which must have been still tolerably 
fresh when Nello’s barber-shop stood 
near it. Neither the wide interior of the 
Duomo nor the many-chapelled Santa 
Croce is as solemn as the incense-filled 
space of San Giovanni, whose domed 
ceiling, as the eyes strain through the 
darkness, gradually grows populous with 
a multitude, amidst which the face of the 
colossal Christ looks out and seems to 
vibrate upon the colored gloom. 

The popularity of pageants in the 
streets and churches was enormous. 
After the Allegories of Dante, the Tri- 
umphs of Love and Fame and Chastity of 
Petrarch, the greatest artists could not 
disdain the setting, and even the stage- 
carpentry, of the pompous ballet-spec- 
tacles in which kings of Scripture, he- 
roes of antiquity, the virtues and vices, 
elements and attributes, marched and 
countermarched through the cities of 
Italy. In the mysteries of the North the 
missal borders of the Middle Ages had 
come to life, with all their soldiers and 
saints, their devils and dragons ; but the 
Italians, that people of artists, added the 
myths of classical antiquity, and inter- 
wove their Bible with Ovid. Brunel- 
leschi set his copper spheres a-whirl- 
ing, and invented his heaven of angels 
dancing in concentric rings, his Gabriel 
lowered by pulleys from a star. Piero 
di Cosimo was famous for his arrange- 
ment of processions. Donatello built 
his colossal wooden horse for Padua, and 
Leonardo da Vinci superintended the fes- 
tivals at Milan. 

There were doubtless many absurdi- 
ties in these processions. But we may 
be sure that the pictures were fine when 
Brunelleschi and Da Vinci stood by ; and 
if the painters costumed and set the 
spectacles, the spectacles reacted upon 
their own art. Imagine how ardently 
Mantegna and Filippo Lippi would have 
worked at the costuming of a proces- 
sion; how Filippino would have ex- 

ended upon it the vivid fancy which 
Vasari tells us of, and which he showed 
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in the curiously devised trophies, stand- 
ards, and pseudo-Roman architecture of 
the Strozzi chapel in Santa Maria No- 
vella. If Ghirlandajo looked hard at 
the Florentines when about their daily 
avocations, Sandro Botticelli was all 
eyes as the car of the virtues passed ; 
and we can well believe that the pretty 
girls of the city vied with each other to 
be chosen for this or that personifica- 
tion. We see the sublimated reflection 
of these spectacles on many a canvas or 
bass-relief of the fifteenth century—in 
Botticelli’s exquisite ‘“ Primavera,” in 
Mantegna’s “Triumph of Cesar” at 
Hampton Court, in the singing groups 
of Della Robbia, the intertwined boys of 
the pulpit at Prato, and the panels, pi- 
lasters, and friezes of the Renaissance. 
So great was the passion for spectacles 
that Savonarola was forced to adapt it 
to the uses of his theocracy; and in 
speaking to the multitude, from the pul- 
pit of the Duomo, he clothed his vision 
of Christ in the forms which the people 
had seen and understood in the proces- 
sions and pageants of the streets. Per- 
haps, too, the great monk never entirely 
forgot the days when he laid down the 
lute in his native Ferrara, the city of 
festivals. 

The private palaces of Florence are as 
characteristic as its public buildings. 
They are the outcome of civil strife,.and 
through all the elegance of the Renais- 
sance appears the fortress. Within the 
windows are the gratings that made 
scaling-ladders useless ; below are doors 
which little save fire or a battering-ram 
could force ; above is the loggia, raised 
upon the house-top, beyond the chances 
of street-battle. They are such houses 
as the one Romola lived in; without 
they suggest the fortress, and within 
they smack of the cloister, with their 
long passages, tiled floors, frequent stairs, 
and wide, frescoed wall-spaces. The 
vast rooms contain little furniture, but 
each piece is a work of art. 

The tall towers are gone from the pri- 
vate palaces. A fiat, issuing like a medi- 
eval Tarquin from the Signoria, lopped 
them to an even level in the thirteenth 
century ; but the escutcheon, carved by 
some famous artist, still advertises the 
nobility of the former owner, who is often 
seen within, kneeling to Madonna upon 
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a gold ground, his palms joined, his sub- 
tle Florentine profile upturned with rev- 
erential if somewhat proprietary interest. 
In the Borgo degli Albizzi the palaces 
stand shoulder to shoulder—Neri and 
Pazzi, Alessandri and Quaratesi; for 
half the streets of Florence are named 
for the great families. They have held 
history and romance—tragedies of blows 
in the earlier centuries, of poison in the 
later,—and have sheltered the kindly 
family life Pandolfini tells of in his 
* Del Governo.” 

The famous families of Florence were 
long-lived. To-day in the Martelli pal- 
ace you visit the statues which Dona- 
tello gave to a Martelli of the fifteenth 
century ; it is by the courtesy of a Buona- 
rotti that the relics in the house of 
Michael Angelo are shown ; the Strozzi, 
the Pazzi, and many others are seen 
daily about the streets of the city ; and 
in Santa Croce the tomb of a Capponi— 
a Gino Capponi, like his great ancestor— 
is white and shining in the marble of a 
recent date. 

The finest palace streets of Florence 
are the Borgo degli Albizzi and the Via 
Tornabuoni. The Borgo almost retains 
its old appearance; but the Tornabuoni 
has been given up to the foreigner, 
especially to the English or American 
visitor. Thither he goes for his let- 
ters and his money; there he reads the 
papers at Vieusseux’s, or loiters in Do- 
ney’s café; there in the shadow of the 
stern-looking palace, designed by Mi- 
chael Angelo, he may buy photographs 
of everything, big or little, in Florence ; 
there the tourists sit and study their 
guide-books, in Baccio d’Agnolo’s win- 
dows of the Hotel du Nord. It is the 
oddest mixture in the city, of the old 
and the new. There in front of the 
huge Strozzi, and opposite the flower- 
market, at Giacosa’s, the American and 
English girls eat candy or sweets, accord- 
ing to their nationality ; or just beyond, 
under Alfieri’s house, look into the win- 
dows of the jewellers’ shops, discussing 
whether the devil of the Mercato Vec- 
chio or the St. George of Donatello 
is better upon a spoon-handle, whether 
a bearded head or an athlete will please 
the longer upon an intaglio or cameo, 
whether photographs are better mounted 
upon tinted paper or white—in fact, dis- 
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cussing the thousand delightful trifles of 
foreign travel, and of present-buying for 
those at home. Not a few Americans 
have had close acquaintance with the 
very house in which George Eliot passed 
the days when she was acquiring that ex- 
act knowledge of Florentine topography 
which helps to make her book so real. 
The house was the villa of Mr. Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope, and stood well out 
in the country ; but since then Florence 
has grown—it is now within the city, 
and has become a pension. It is still a 
privilege to remember it as it once was, 
with its wealth of carving and Venetian 
glass, and its wonderful oak-floored and 
leather-covered library, where the genial 
old author proudly dragged from his 
shelves folio after folio of the early 
Florentine historians, manuscript and 
black-letter, and showed them by the 
light of a great stained-glass casement, 
which filled the whole end of the room, 
and framed Fiesole, with its rocks, its 
olives, and its towers. 

If the palaces of the old Florentines are 
to be found on all sides, so, too, their an- 
cient inhabitants stand ready to receive 
us, if we will but goto them. Thanks to 
the painters, the costume of the end of the 
fifteenth century can be reconstructed, 
even to its smallest details ; and we know 
just how Tito looked when he thrust his 
thumbs into his belt or cast the becchetto 
over his left shoulder; and can find 
all Brigida’s finery, from her pearl-em- 
broidered cap to her coral rosary, in 
many a blackened picture. For, even 
if costume was idealized and ennobled by 
the artists under the influence of classi- 
cal antiquity, the innumerable portraits 
of the time represent it as it was worn 
in daily life. The young Florentines 
might clothe themselves in Mantegna’s 
or Gozzoli’s draperies for a May-day fes- 
tival or procession, but when they sat to 
Ghirlandajo or Botticelli for their por- 
traits they wore the mantle and kirtle 
or the doublet and hose of the latest 
mode. 

The most marked characteristics of 
this costume are simplicity of line, uni- 
ty of color, and sobriety of ornament. 
Florentine elegance always had a touch 
of severity. The silk brocades made in 
the town, and sent to France and Eng- 
land, were seldom seen at home. Except 


























A Florentine Loggia, Via del Proconsolo, and Fifteenth Century Florentine Headdress. 
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A Type for Tessa, taken from Filippo Lippii—Above, Gate of San Giorgio near which Tessa lived. 


on festival days the Florentines wore 
their own woollen stuffs, from the shops 
of the Calimara. The general form of 
these garments is familiar to us all—the 
fine-linen underwear, showing at wrist 
and throat, or pulled through the slashes 
at elbow and shoulder. For the young 
men, the long hose, fastened by points at 
the waist to the tight-fitting jerkin ; the 
loose doublet, falling half-way to the 
knee; the ample cloak, still worn in 
Florence ; the tiny red cap, crowning a 


mass of fuzzy curls. For the girls there 
were the close-fitting gowns, that re- 
vealed every line of the body ; the flow- 
ing over-robe, shaped like a Greek tunic, 
sometimes girdled in antique fashion ; a 
chaplet of goldsmiths’ work or a net of 
pearls, to confine the long hair. For the 
elder folk there was the stately /ucco, 
that fell in unbroken folds from neck to 
ankle ; the great mantle, lined with furs 
or velvet ; the barret, with its hanging 
scarf, ample protection against the sharp 
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Costumes of the Fifteenth Century Ladies, with Bardi Chapel in Santa Croce, where Romola was Married. 
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whose mother was born in this Via dei 
Bardi ; Poggio Fiorentino, who ransacked 
for books 


Hn 4+raqngal> inc monactorice 


und found many on ol! Payau author 
masquerading under frock aiid cowl ; and 


others, too, who mi Lt say with Ciriaco, 


‘I go to awaken whe dead.” And the 
lead was awakene'. Antiquity rose to 
fe ain, wearing strange garb and 


| 


with hi r siunpie white chiton piece d with 


bits of medisval motley, and bespangled 
with Byzantine tinsel ; speaking astrang: 
jargon of corrupt Greek and barbarous 
Latin ; 
she was, there was so much human dig- 
nity and so much divine beauty about 
her, that no sooner was she seen than the 
new Helena won the heart of the mediw- 
val student. A very Helena she was at 
first, seen dimly, as in a magic mirror; 
mute or capricious to those who sought 
most earnestly to learn her secrets ; prone 
to evil, with a ‘‘feather-headed” moral 
lightness that frightened the devout,— 
or so she seemed, in the dim light of 
the convent-library ; but when brought 
into the Italian sunshine, the daylight 
of market-place and lecture-room, she 
lost this mysterious glamour, and gained 
in the losing. 

All Florence welcomed her. The 
shop-keeping republic patronized learn- 
ing as generously as king or pope—pro- 
fessors’ chairs were endowed, libraries 
founded, and famous scholars employed 
as ambassadors and secretaries. In Flor- 
ence, scholarship was not a mere orna- 
mental fringe to the sober garment of 
daily duties; it was warp and woof of 
that garment, a part of life itself. Young 
girls, busy merchants, men of pleasure, 
captains of adventure, women of fashion, 
shared the enthusiasm for learning ; and 
it is difficult nowadays to realize how 
important the scholar’s place became 
under such conditions. Women had 
their part in this feast of reason ; Romo- 
la’s education by Chalcondilas, her famil- 
iarity with Latin and Greek authors 
was not uncommon. Italy abounded in 
learned ladies—princesses like Hippolita 
Sforza or Battista Montefeltro, who ad- 
dressed Latin orations to popes and 
emperors ; noble women who, like Cecilia 
Gonzaga, wrote Greek beautifully; female 
professors who filled many of the chairs 
of the Bolognese university ; burghers’ 


but ragged and stammering as 


daughters, like Alessandra Seala, to whom 
Politian and Marullus paid court, and 
that Cascandra Kedeli, to whom Romola 
intended to apply when she left Florence 

treason. For humanism 
was not only an accomplishment, it was 
a career ; in order to follow an ordinary 
conversation a certain modicum of cult- 
was 


Pe, e-?, ‘ 
aiter Tito’s first 


ure was required, and a 
obliged at least to read—the result being 
robustness of intellect, which 
Romola’ 


wornan 


a certain 
is so strong an element in 
character. 

Save in his generous temper, Bardo 
is a typical scholar, with the maxims of 
the Enchiridion on his lips, and an in- 
tense craving for fame in his heart; too 
proud to cringe and flatter, too noble to 
fawn for patronage and to pay its heavy 
price, and yet not proud enough to dis- 
dain what others gained through the sac- 
rifice of their independence, and too often 
of their self-respect. But Bardo’s wish 
that through his collections his name 
should be known and honored was not 
unreasonable in an age that reverenced 
the tomb of Petrarch like that of a saint, 
that preserved the study of Accursius 
as though it were holy ground, and in 
which some enthusiast, taking the lamp 
from below the crucifix and placing it 
before a bust of Dante, exclaimed, “Take 
it, thou art more worthy of it than the 
crucified !” 

Modern Italy is just at present quite too 
busy with financial and economic prob- 
lems to be enthusiastic about literature : 
but we can still hear lectures on Dante 
in the Florentine Collegio Reale, and 
see students almost as picturesquely 
cloaked as in the old days when Boccac- 
cio discoursed in San Stefano on the same 
subject ; and a few years ago a lineal 
descendant of the great scholars might 
be seen in the person of the Marchese 
Gino Capponi, author of the well-known 
history of Florence. 

From the scholars’ library, in which an- 
tiquity was diligently studied in manu- 
script and inscription, the story leads 
Tito to one of those street-processions 
which, partly religious, partly civic, were 
also largely, in their costume and ar- 
rangement, the outcome of these very 
excursions into the ancient authors ; and 
no picture of Italian life in the fifteenth 
century would have been complete with- 
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out the suggestion which George Eliot 
gives of the festival of St. John’s nativity. 
He is a famous saint in Florence, and his 
is the oldest church—the Baptistery—al- 
ready old in the thirteenth century, when 
Arnolfo covered it with the black-and- 
white pattern which we see there now, 
and which must have been still tolerably 
fresh when Nello’s barber-shop stood 
near it. Neither the wide interior of the 
Duomo nor the many-chapelled Santa 
Croce is as solemn as the incense-filled 
space of San Giovanni, whose domed 
ceiling, as the eyes strain through the 
darkness, gradually grows populous with 
a multitude, amidst which the face of the 
colossal Christ looks out and seems to 
vibrate upon the colored gloom. 

The popularity of pageants in the 
streets and churches was enormous. 
After the Allegories of Dante, the Tri- 
umphs of Love and Fame and Chastity of 
Petrarch, the greatest artists could not 
disdain the setting, and even the stage- 
carpentry, of the pompous ballet-spec- 
tacles in which kings of Scripture, he- 
roes of antiquity, the virtues and vices, 
elements and attributes, marched and 


countermarched through the cities of 


Italy. In the mysteries of the North the 
missal borders of the Middle Ages had 
come to life, with all their soldiers and 
saints, their devils and dragons ; but the 
Italians, that people of artists, added the 
myths of classical antiquity, and inter- 
wove their Bible with Ovid. Brunel- 
leschi set his copper spheres a-whirl- 
ing, and invented his heaven of angels 
dancing in concentric rings, his Gabriel 
lowered by pulleys from a star. Piero 
di Cosimo was famous for his arrange- 
ment of processions. Donatello built 
his colossal wooden horse for Padua, and 
Leonardo da Vinci superintended the fes- 
tivals at Milan. 

There were doubtless many absurdi- 
ties in these processions. But we may 
be sure that the pictures were fine when 
Brunelleschi and Da Vinci stood by ; and 
if the painters costumed and set the 
spectacles, the spectacles reacted upon 
their own art. Imagine how ardently 
Mantegna and Filippo Lippi would have 
worked at the costuming of a proces- 
sion; how Filippino would have ex- 
nary upon it the vivid fancy which 

asari tells us of, and which he showed 
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in the curiously devised trophies, stand- 
ards, and pseudo-Roman architecture of 
the Strozzi chapel in Santa Maria No- 
vella. If Ghirlandajo looked hard at 
the Florentines when about their daily 
avocations, Sandro Botticelli was all 
eyes as the car of the virtues passed ; 
and we can well believe that the pretty 
girls of the city vied with each other to 
be chosen for this or that personifica- 
tion. We see the sublimated reflection 
of these spectacles on many a canvas or 
bass-reliéf of the fifteenth century—in 
Botticelli’s exquisite ‘“ Primavera,” in 
Mantegna’s “Triumph of Cesar” at 
Hampton Court, in the singing groups 
of Della Robbia, the intertwined boys of 
the pulpit at Prato, and the panels, pi- 
lasters, and friezes of the Renaissance. 
So great was the passion for spectacles 
that Savonarola was forced to adapt it 
to the uses of his theocracy; and in 
speaking to the multitude, from the pul- 
pit of the Duomo, he clothed his vision 
of Christ in the forms which the people 
had seen and understood in the proces- 
sions and pageants of the streets. Per- 
haps, too, the great monk never entirely 
forgot the days when he laid down the 
lute in his native Ferrara, the city of 
festivals. 

The private palaces of Florence are as 
characteristic as its public buildings. 
They are the outcome of civil strife, and 
through all the elegance of the Renais- 
sance appears the fortress. Within the 
windows are the gratings that made 
scaling-ladders useless ; below are doors 
which little save fire or a battering-ram 
could force ; above is the loggia, raised 
upon the house-top, beyond the chances 
of street-battle. They are such houses 
as the one Romola lived in; without 
they suggest the fortress, and within 
they smack of the cloister, with their 
long passages, tiled floors, frequent stairs, 
and wide, frescoed wall-spaces. The 
vast rooms contain little furniture, but 
each piece is a work of art. 

The tall towers are gone from the pri- 
vate palaces. A fiat, issuing like a medi- 
zeval Tarquin from the Signoria, lopped 
them to an even level in the thirteenth 
century ; but the escutcheon, carved by 
some famous artist, still advertises the 
nobility of the former owner, who is often 
seen within, kneeling to Madonna upon 
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a gold ground, his palms joined, his sub- 
tle Florentine profile upturned with rev- 
erential if somewhat proprietary interest. 
In the Borgo degli Albizzi the palaces 
stand shoulder to shoulder—Neri and 
Pazzi, Alessandri and Quaratesi; for 
half the streets of Florence are named 
for the great families. They have held 
history and romance—tragedies of blows 
in the earlier centuries, of poison in the 
later,—and have sheltered the kindly 
family life Pandolfini tells of in his 
* Del Governo.” 

The famous families of Florence were 
long-lived. To-day in the Martelli pal- 
ace you visit the statues which Dona- 
tello gave to a Martelli of the fifteenth 
century ; it is by the courtesy of a Buona- 
rotti that the relics in the house of 
Michael Angelo are shown ; the Strozzi, 
the Pazzi, and many others are seen 
daily about the streets of the city ; and 
in Santa Croce the tomb of a Capponi— 
a Gino Capponi, like his great ancestor— 
is white and shining in the marble of a 
recent date. 

The finest palace streets of Florence 
are the Borgo degli Albizzi and the Via 
Tornabuoni. The Borgo almost retains 
its old appearance; but the Tornabuoni 
has been given up to the foreigner, 
especially to the English or American 
visitor. Thither he goes for his let- 
ters and his money; there he reads the 
papers at Vieusseux’s, or loiters in Do- 
ney’s café; there in the shadow of the 
stern-looking palace, designed by Mi- 
chael Angelo, he may buy photographs 
of everything, big or little, in Florence ; 
there the tourists sit and study their 
guide-books, in Baccio d’Agnolo’s win- 
dows of the Hotel du Nord. It is the 
oddest mixture in the city, of the old 
and the new. There in front of the 
huge Strozzi, and opposite the flower- 
market, at Giacosa’s, the American and 
English girls eat candy or sweets, accord- 
ing to their nationality ; or just beyond, 
under Alfieri’s house, look into the win- 
dows of the jewellers’ shops, discussing 
whether the devil of the Mercato Vec- 
chio or the St. George of Donatello 
is better upon a spoon-handle, whether 
a bearded head or an athlete will please 
the longer upon an intaglio or cameo, 
whether photographs are better mounted 
upon tinted paper or white—in fact, dis- 
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cussing the thousand delightful trifles of 
foreign travel, and of present-buying for 
those at home. Not a few Americans 
have had close acquaintance with the 
very house in which George Eliot passed 
the days when she was acquiring that ex- 
act knowledge of Florentine topography 
which helps to make her book so real. 
The house was the villa of Mr. Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope, and stood well out 
in the country ; but since then Florence 
has grown—it is now within the city, 
and has become a pension. It is still a 
privilege to remember it as it once was, 
with its wealth of carving and Venetian 
glass, and its wonderful oak-floored and 
leather-covered library, where the genial 
old author proudly dragged from his 
shelves folio after folio of the early 
Florentine historians, manuscript and 
black-letter, and showed them by the 
light of a great stained-glass casement, 
which filled the whole end of the room, 
and framed Fiesole, with its rocks, its 
olives, and its towers. 

If the palaces of the old Florentines are 
to be found on all sides, so, too, their an- 
cient inhabitants stand ready to receive 
us, if we will but goto them. Thanks to 
the painters, the costume of the end of the 
fifteenth century can be reconstructed, 
even to its smallest details ; and we know 
just how Tito looked when he thrust his 
thumbs into his belt or cast the becchetto 
over his left shoulder; and can find 
all Brigida’s finery, from her pearl-em- 
broidered cap to her coral rosary, in 
many a blackened picture. For, even 
if costume was idealized and ennobled by 
the artists under the influence of classi- 
cal antiquity, the innumerable portraits 
of the time represent it as it was worn 
in daily life. The young Florentines 
might clothe themselves in Mantegna’s 
or Gozzoli’s draperies for a May-day fes- 
tival or procession, but when they sat to 
Ghirlandajo or Botticelli for their por- 
traits they wore the mantle and kirtle 
or the doublet and hose of the latest 
mode. 

The most marked characteristics of 
this costume are simplicity of line, uni- 
ty of color, and sobriety of ornament. 
Florentine elegance always had a touch 
of severity. The silk brocades made in 
the town, and sent to France and Eng- 
land, were seldom seen at home. Except 
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A Type for Tessa, taken from Filippo Lippi.—Above, Gate of San Giorgio near which Tessa lived. 


on festival days the Florentines wore 
their own woollen stuffs, from the shops 
of the Calimara. The general form of 
these garments is familiar to us all—the 
fine-linen underwear, showing at wrist 
and throat, or pulled through the slashes 
at elbow and shoulder. For the young 


men, the long hose, fastened by points at 
the waist to the tight-fitting jerkin ; the 
loose doublet, falling half-way to the 
knee; the ample cloak, still worn in 
Florence ; the tiny red cap, crowning a 


mass of fuzzy curls. For the girls there 
were the close-fitting gowns, that re- 
vealed every line of the body ; the flow- 
ing over-robe, shaped like a Greek tunic, 
sometimes girdled in antique fashion ; a 
chaplet of goldsmiths’ work or a net of 
pearls, to confine the long hair. For the 
elder folk there was the stately lucco, 
that fell in unbroken folds from neck to 
ankle ; the great mantle, lined with furs 
or velvet; the barret, with its hanging 
scarf, ample protection against the sharp 








Some Costumes of the Time ot Romola, and Great Hall ot the Bargello. 
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tramontana or the hot sun ; grand gowns 
of rich, heavy stuffs ; and all sorts of head- 
and neck-gear, from the transparent 
gauzes of Fra Lippo’s pictures to the 
thick veils of the Del Sarto Madonnas, all 
most becoming to elderly faces. 

In Italy the old canons of proportion 
were never quite forgotten. The waist 
and hips were never compressed, and 
the head was dressed so as to appear 
relatively small. The huge head-dresses, 
the towering horns and peaks, so popu- 
lar in England and Germany, the 
pinched waist and squeezed hips of the 
French damoiselle and chdtelaine, never 
found favor in Italy. The mantle, the 
cloak, the flowing veil were essential 
parts of an Italian toilet of any epoch, 
and even in the eighteenth century 
Venetian women could still be majestic 
even in hoops and panniers. 

Toward the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the study of antique sculpture, the 
influence of the artists, the newly awak- 
ened sense of esthetic criticism, began 
to find expression in costume. The pro- 
portions of the human body, the beauty 
of its movements, the elegance of its 
natural lines, were again felt, after many 
centuries, and since the days of peplos 
and himation they had not been more 
fully expressed. Beautiful as the gar- 
ments of ancient Greece were, the Flor- 
entines were too truly artistic, too thor- 
oughly imbued with the principles of 
style, to endeavor to imitate them. No 
doubt artists and patrons looked upon 
antique drapery as an ideal, but as some- 
thing quite unsuited to modern condi- 
tions, to a cold climate, to the activity 
of burgher life. 

But the youths’ doublet and hose, the 
girls’ tight-fitting, square-cut bodice, fol- 
lowed the lines of their young bodies ; 
and the older people wore the long folds 
and ample draperies that lend grace and 
dignity to the most uncomely. On the 
practical character of these costumes— 
their fitness, their style, in a word—we 
need not insist. They were as fine in 
detail as in line. Here, as in every other 
aspect of Renaissance life, there was 
much personality ; ornament was indi- 
vidual ; seals, emblems, arms, devices, the 
blazons of medizval heraldry were still 
in the immediate past, and to them the 
artists lent beauty as well. So the girl’s 
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favorite flower blossomed, unfading, in her 
silver garland ; the scholar’s pet maxim, 
from Seneca or Cicero, was embroidered 
on his pouch or graven on a medallion. 
Such charming trifles lent grace and orig- 
inality to the simplest dress. 

The burgher’s suit of plain cloth could 
not fail of distinction when the medal in 
his cap was wrought by Pisanello or Fini- 
guerra, its device penned by Politian, and 
the seal-ring on his finger cut by some 
famous intagliatore, ancient or modern. 
There were fewer silks and velvets in the 
brown town than in Venice or Milan. A 
Florentine never loved a silk simarre or 
a pearl necklace as he did a fine cameo 
or a good bit of goldsmiths’ work, but 
of the latter he showed a generous ap- 
preciation. On the girdle, the pouch- 
clasp, the dagger-hilt, the garland, cun- 
ning workmanship and artistic fancy 
were lavished. Pretty things were not 
made by the gross then, and each was a 
separate creation of the artist. The shops 
of Cennini, the Ghirlandaji, and the 
Pollajuoli were full of young students 
capable of giving shape to any number 
of dainty conceits in gold, silver, or 
niello. The art or trade of the gold- 
smith was most honorable ; it counted 
among its members the greatest of Flor- 
entine artists. Was not Bigordi always 
the garland-maker, and did not Brunel- 
leschi set jewels before he set the great 
jewel on the walls of Santa Maria? We 
can find Tito’s dagger, and Romola’s 
golden girdle, and Tessa’s silver neck- 
lace and clasp, under glass in some 
museum, and we can see Tito’s mail- 
shirt in the armory of the Bargello ; but 
time, more cruel than Savonarola’s bon- 
fire, has devoured most of our actors’ 
properties, and only bits and shreds 
would remain to us if the painters, the 
Florentine “ fifth element,” had not pre- 
served them for us—and they show us 
not only the costumes, but the actors 
themselves. At this time the artists 
were passing through the realistic phase 
of their art; had abandoned the well- 
ordered, symmetrically arranged heaven 
and hell of the Giotteschi, and were 
carving and painting men and things 
as they saw them in the every-day world 
about them. With their help it is an 
easy task to evoke the past—every palace 
becomes haunted ; every street crowd- 
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The Choir Boys of Savonarola. 


ed with familiar figures ; at every corner we meet some well-known face—the old 
Florentines return to their old places. The most indifferent traveller cannot 
help seeing them, be he ever so blind. 

If we take some of these characters of “Romola,” and look for their counter- 
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parts in another art, with a little pa- 
tience we shall find them all. Ghirlan- 
dajo will show us many of them—he who, 
if he did not paint the walls of Florence, 
as he wished, portrayed the world that 
moved within those walls. In the choir 
of Santa Maria Novella the artist paint- 
ed the stories of the blessed Virgin and 
St. John the Baptist ; but he has taken 
his pictures from contemporary life ; 
he has painted his friends and neigh- 
bors, not idealized into cold abstrac- 
tions, but real men and women, with 
keen, subtle faces, acute and critical, but 
not unkindly, sharpened by shop-keep- 
ing and the éramontana, but ennobled 
by wide culture, and capable of kind- 
ling into enthusiasm. Many of them 
are ugly in line and modelling, with an 
occasional quite abnormal development 
of cheeks and chin, bony and flaccid at 
once. But intellect can do much to beau- 
tify the most ill-favored. Each of these 
figures is a definite personality, clearly 
and distinctly marked, invaluable to the 
student of history, with no softening of 
lines or angles—a portrait straight from 
life. Here we are face to face with the 
old Florentines. 

On the right is a group of humanists 
—Politian, “whose juvenile ugliness was 
not less signal than his precocious 
scholarship ;” Marsilio Ficino, brought 
up as a Platonist from his cradle, “and 
whose mind was, perhaps, a little pulpy 
from that too exclusive diet,” both spare 
and small, with pale faces ; Cristoforo 
Landino, white-haired and worn, in black 
gown and barret. Behind them, among 
a group of grave, gray-haired men, is a 
figure handsome and majestic enough 
for Romola’s god-father, Bernardo del 
Nero. On the panel directly opposite 
is Tito, known in Florence as J/ Bello, 
in dark mantle and red cap, looking at 
us over his shoulder, out of long, brown 
eyes; here, too—a genuine portrait—is 
the massive strength of Niccolo Caparra. 
On the left a dark, bald man, in a plain 
russet suit, suggests Baldassarre, and 
one shrewd face, with a humorous twinkle 
in the keen eyes, must be Nello’s ; while 
near by is another actor in our drama— 
young Lorenzo Tornabuoni, then in the 
Medicean bank. 

For the peasants and some of the 
older folk, pretty Tessa, meek, deaf 
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Monna Lisa, bargaining Bratti, and silly 
Brigida, we must go to Fra Filippo Lip- 
pi, who was not afraid to paint very 
commonplace sinners as saints, little rus- 
tics as Madonnas, and the street-urchins 
of Florence as boy-angels and blessed 
bambini. 

In the Bargello we find the strange 
head of Charles VIL, ugliest of knight- 
errants, and the bust of Macchiavelli, no 
longer the witty young secretary of the re- 
public, but the saturnine author of “The 
Prince,” worn and embittered by pov- 
erty, disappointment, and the sad neces- 
sity of serving those “Signori Medici.” 

In the cloister of the Badia is the tomb 
of Francesco Valori, the fiery partisan of 
Savonarola—a plain sarcophagus, sur- 
mounted by a bust; the massive feat- 
ures and long, straight hair remind one 
of those Puritans and Covenanters with 
whom the Piagnone had much in com- 
mon. Little Lillo and Ninna, and Savon- 
arola’s white-robed, olive-crowned an- 
giolini, wé see again and again ; for the 
beauty of babyhood was first discovered 
and translated into form by the artists 
of the Renaissance. The portraits of 
Savonarola are too well known to every 
tourist to require note or comment. 
One never tries to find Romola herself ; 
we see her, as did her blind old father, 
only as something vague and shining. 

The November holiday of 1494, with 
its ugly ending for Tito, sent him to 
Niccold Caparra to buy his mail-shirt, 
“the garment of fear.” There is a res- 
taurant now at Niccold’s street-corner, 
but under a house massive and pictu- 
resque enough to justify the tablet to 
the memory of the old armor-maker. 
Tito found Caparra forging spear-heads ; 
and soon after, his prophetic anticipa- 
tion was justified by the entrance of 
Charles VIII. of France, whose short oc- 
cupation of Florence enabled Tito to sell 
the library, betray the sacred trust of 
Bardo, and alienate Romola. 

The long hall of the Medici, now Ric- 
cardi palace, upon the Via Cavour, in 
which Capponi tore the treaty—saying, 
“Then if you blow your trumpets, we 
will ring our bells ”—is greatly changed, 
and suggests the flute and violin, not the 
trumpet. There are rows of mirrors in 
rococo frames with Cupids painted on 
them, and the long-arched ceiling has 
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been splashed by Luca fa Presto with a 
whole regiment of gods and goddesses. 
Not far from the palace is the gorgeous 
church of the Santissima Annunziata, 
between whose square and the hill of 
San Giorgio, Tessa, in the intervals of 
her many naps, played her poor little réle. 
There the lamps, which swing in a con- 
stellation of gold and silver, yield a 
“yellow splendor in itself something 
supernatural and heavenly to the peas- 
ant-women ”—a heaven of gilding and 
light, and rich colors and sounds sur- 
rounds them; at once their drama, their 
picture-gallery, and their church; an 
epitome of their hopes and fears, and the 
vague wonder which is their nearest ap- 
proach to an appreciation of the beauti- 
ful. The lamps have been wonderful to 
thousands of Tessas since the evening 
she brought her cocoons there and, kneel- 
ing, looked at the handsome St. Michael 
and thought of Tito. To-day you may 
see peasant-women, sad-faced and worn, 
as naive and simple and dull as Tessa, 
if not as pretty, passing under the often- 
proclaimed Guibbileo of its doors, kissing 
the silver altar-front again and again, 
and bowing to the dark face of Andrea's 
Christ, looking out from the splendor. 
Tessa is perhaps the only character in 
the book who is the same to-day as in the 
fifteenth century. Outward events make 
no impression upon a mind too shallow 
to take account of them; and the little 
Tuscan model from some castello of the 
surrounding hills, who sits to-day for the 
Florentine artist, is as little affected by 
the facts of United Italy and Roma 
Capitale as was Tessa by the entrance of 
the French or the war with Pisa. 

The story takes us onward to the Me- 
dicean plotters in the Rucellai gardens, 
and their worla is changed indeed. The 
gardens are beautiful still, with ilex and 
cypress and olive, but conspiracy with 
epigram and lute and critical admiration 
of antique gems, diplomacy which con- 
ferred its highest honors upon the ora- 
tor’s Latinity, are as far removed from 
us as the peacock roasted in its feathers. 

After Tito foils the attempt of his 
foster-father in the gardens, he is coun- 
terfoiled in turn by Romola in his own 
attempt to deliver Savonarola into the 
hands of Dolfo Spini. Fora time the 


reformer is still in the ascendent, and 
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we have the charming pictures of the 
“angelic boys,” whose descent upon Tes- 
sa, and temporary conversion of Mon- 
na Brigida, brighten the latter part of 
the story. But tragedy soon meets us 
again in the Bargello. 

Nowhere in Florence is the contrast 
between the past and the present more 
marked than in the Bargello, that older 
brother of the Palazzo Vecchio; once 
a place of punishment and torture, the 
head-quarters of the podestd, or mili- 
tary governor of the city. Grim mem- 
ories cling about its massive walls— 
it has stood sieges, held patriots and 
traitors, sheltered tyrants, and seen blood 
flow in execution, massacre, and revolt ; 
stone cells line the court and lead out of 
the great halls ; in the council-chamber, 
now an armory, is the trap-door of the 
ancient oubliette, once filled with human 
bones ; and the scaffold stood in the cen- 
tre of the famous court, which has been 
little changed since Romola climbed the 
lion-guarded staircase to look her last 
upon her god-father. Kindly time has 
washed away the blood-stains, and the 
painted traitors, hanging head down- 
ward from its walls ; the stone escutch- 
eons and lambrequined helmets of the old 
podestds, still remain ; but instead of the 
agonized crowd that then filled the log- 
gia, there is now a row of church-bells, 
graven with words of peace and blessing ; 
in the chambers where the torturer han- 
dled his tools, Robbia’s Madonnas smile 
upon us; and in the chapel, where the 
condemned received the last sacraments, 
Florence found her poet—a young Dante, 
unimbittered by exile. Only the armory 
on the ground floor and Pollaiuolo’s con- 
dottieri recall the sterner uses of the 
grand old palace. 

The monks of Florence, whose pred- 
ecessors bore the statue of the Im- 
pruneta, and opposed or supported 
Savonarola, have fallen upon evil days ; 
but they nurse their antique glories, 
and still go, picturesque figures, about 
the streets. Once their churches were 
so many ecclesiastical strongholds, each 
brotherhood proud of its traditions and 
names—the Dominicans of Santa Maria 
Novella boasting their Madonna of Ci- 
mabue and their frescos of Ghirlandajo ; 
the Augustinians of Santo Spirito, proud 
of their culture ; the Carmelites, of their 
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famous brother, Filippo Lippi, and their 
Brancacci chapel, that artistic sanctuary 
of the Renaissance where Michael An- 
gelo and Raphael looked and learned ; 
the Dominicans of San Marco pointing 
to their angelic brother, and to Fra Bar- 
tolommeo ; the Franciscans, proud of 
their poverty and of their magnificent 
church ;—and all prouder still of their 
importance in the ecclesias- 
tical body, their relics, and 
their places in the proces- 
sions of the town. To-day 
their pride has passed away ; 
and even their proprietary in- 
terest in their art-treasures 

is sadly diminished. San 
Marco has gone forever from 

its monks, and the tourist 
pays his franc to see the An- 
gelicos and visit the cell of 
the great reformer. Santa 
Croce is to be secularized as 

a Pantheon to the dead Flor- 
entines ; the Carmine is but 

a parish church. But atleast 
their frescos all remain in situ, 
and cannot easily be dragged 
from their places to a gallery 
—a fortunate circumstance. 

The brothers of the friars’ 
churches are more interest- 
ing than the priests of the 
parochial ones ; particularly 
those of Santa Maria Novella, 
which has kept some of its 
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and sweet smile the chroniclers tell us 
of. We were bidden by him to be quite 
at home, and paint at ease, with the 
assurance that nobody was disturbed. 
The sacristy was a little church-world, 
and gradually one learned to take an 
intelligent interest in it. Peasants and 
city-poor entered, for consolation in 
heavy sorrow, and for the smallest gossip 
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monks and all of its art- : 

treasures. The mantle of St. 

Dominic has descended but Fra Antonino, the Dominican,—a Souvenir of Savonarola 
lightly upon the shoulders of 

these good fellows, and even his som- of daily life. On some days there came a 


bre souvenir cannot darken their smil- 
ing faces. The memories of Savonarola, 
of the saintly Bishop Antonino’s works 
of mercy, and of the angelic monk of 
Fiesole have come between. There is 
little of Fra Angelico’s poetry in them ; 
but they are gentle and kind to the 
poor, and a namesake of the saint-bishop 
Fra Antonino, under his black hood over 
the white mantle, was a really startling 
reminder of the greatest man of his 
great order—a coincidence to watch and 
study, with the beetling brows, the deep- 
set, bright eyes, the thick nose, full lips, 
and heavy jaw of Savonarola in Bar- 
tolommeo’s portrait—the fierce frown 


mighty shuffling, echoing along the pas- 
sages, and a flood of the personally con- 
ducted burst into sight, inundating 
everything till one seized the canvas by 
its top and the easel by its legs to pre- 
serve them ; while the tourists climbed 
steps, read their books, studied the 
backs of monuments,—for the recondite 
always appealed to them—and formed 
their ideas to quick music. A sketch 
was always tempting to them ; and just as 
on the stage they would have applauded 
a real lamp-post or a real horse-car, so 
a live artist at work was for the nonce 
more absorbing than the pictures of a 
dead one. They had little time, how- 
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The Cow Stall. Summit of the Tower of the Palazzo Vecchio. 


ever, to look, for they were involuntary impressionists, and were hurried away 
by their leader. These caravans were always noisy and hurried; and no won- 


der, for a conductor who is at once dictionary, time-table, mentor, friend, and 
whipper-in of stray couples, must be a tired and a worried person. 
The brothers divided the duty of cicerone cleverly. Fra Giovanni, a stout, 
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handsome monk, evidently their best 
spokesman, explained their Ghirlandaji ; 
for they are a more complicated people 
than the other frescoed ones, because 
their names are often known and may 
be catalogued to the visitor, not only 
in the anticipation of buona mano, but 
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bella, Luca della Robbia.” The Robbia 
fountain was beautiful indeed, and it was 
a pleasure to see this noble art-work 
taking its part in the daily uses of life, 
as the brothers often and again washed 
their hands or rinsed their jiaschi in it, 
nowise fearing the injunction running 






Door of Chapter House in the Convent of San Marco, where Savonarola received Romola. 


with real, corporate pride. “We have 
not such Giotti as has Santa Croce,” 
said he, one day, “but our Gaddi and 
Memmi are unequalled in the world, 
and as for our Ghirlandaji”— here he in- 
terrupted himself to jingle two keys at 
some distant tourists, and call to them, 
in a sort of subdued shout, “Do the 
gentlemen wish to visit the Spanish 
chapel?” Brother (his name has 
escaped our memories) could show the 
other chapels ; and anyone who happened 
to be near, in frock or outof it, monk 
or bell-ringer, would cheerfully and un- 
asked fling a bit of information to any 
foreigner who happened to approach the 
object named. “ Terra invetriata, molto 





beneath the Madonna across the marble, 
—‘“Take heed that thy hands be pure 
if thou washest here.” Service after 
service passed out of the little sacristy 
as we sat there, and the bell took ona 
solemn sound for us when we learned 
that it ushered forth the viaticum upon 
its frequent errand to the sick and dying. 

During another visit to Florence, two 
years later, we saw Brother Antonino 
again, and he sat for a study of his 
head. He looked as much like Savon- 
arola as ever, but “the pleasant lust of 
arrogance” in the great reformer was 
softened in him into a gentle com- 
placency that artists should wish to 
paint him. 
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To the remark, “So you are still at 
Santa Maria Novella,” he replied, “I 
shall die here.” Let us hope so; it 
would be a pity that the church should 
be secularized, that the “Sposa” of 
Michael Angelo should have her nun’s 
veil taken from her, and should ex- 
change her cowled brothers for the 
blue-coated guardians of a government 
museum. 


In the latter half of “Romola” the epi- 
sodical groupings of various characters, 
whose dialogue is framed by the mercato 
or the loggia or the shop, are replaced 
by the continuous dramatic interest. 
The fate of Romola herself is inter- 
woven with the fate of the republic, and 
the background of the story becomes 
the history of Florence. We follow the 
heroine upon an upward current of suf- 
fering as she loses, successively, hus- 
band, godfather, and teacher; and upon 
the same current the city is borne along, 
breathing hard in the struggle that pre- 
ceded its final agony—the siege of 1529 
—while George Eliot makes Tito an active 
instrument in the fortunes of the state, 
without violating historical consistency ; 
and to Tito, whose “mind was a knife- 
edge, working without the need of mo- 
mentum,” she adds the bludgeon-like Dol- 
fo Spini. We see the great monk hold- 
ing the people, first by enthusiasm, then 
by the means which enthusiasts are often 
swept into using when they feel the reins 
slipping from them; finally accepting, 
under pressure, the Franciscan challenge 
to enter the fire. Before that, however, 
the crowning bitterness of Romola’s life 
is reached, when her teacher, Savonarola, 
fails her, and Bernardo del Nero goes to 
the scaffold. All the remainder of the 
story that relates purely to the heroine 
is anticlimax. We see Tito’s knife-blade 
working noiselessly on, the edge turned 
always from himself, cutting women’s 
heart-strings and men’s lives, his pros- 
perity increasing with his treachery. 
The trial by fire follows, and the Masque 
of the Furies ; and as Tito’s fortunes are 
at their highest, the knife turns in his 
hands, cutting his best-laid schemes to 
pieces. After the death of the traitor 
comes the burning of Savonarola, and 
the story ends. 

The tragedy is lighted by the conver- 
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sion of Monna Brigida on the day of the 
Pyramid of Vanities, and by the scenes 
with Bratti and Tessa. But the main 
pathway of this latter portion becomes 
that from San Marco to the Piazza della 
Signoria, along which pass figures, bless- 
ing and cursing, cowled monks and armed 
rabble, the torch and the crucifix,—but 
all tending forward, past the death of 
Savonarola, to the apotheosis of Florence, 
when she stood alone for liberty, and fell 
at last after her famous siege. 

It is one of the longest pathways 
trodden in the story, for the convent 
is farther from the centre of the city 
than most points mentioned. The near- 
est way from the palace is down the 
Calzaioli to the cathedral place, then by 
the Via Cavour to the Piazza di San 
Marco. Calzaioli is still the busiest 
street in Florence, and in Romola’s time, 
far narrower than now, bore the name 
of the Corso degli Adimari at its north- 
ern end, and in the portion near the old 
palace that of the Via de’ Pittori, for the 
painters who helped give fame to Flor- 
ence were worthily lodged there. The 
Via Cavour was the Via Larga (the wide 
street), on which still stands the palace of 
Cosimo the Ancient. A rather paradoxical 
loss of its old name followed its second 
widening, and a good choice has given to 
the street of the first republic’s enslaver 
the name of one of the liberators of Italy. 
San Marco, standing upon its wide piazza, 
is at first disappointing. It is too trim, 
the edges of walland arch too sharp, too 
liberally covered with white and yellow 
wash. It seems almost tame for the 
great memories that should haunt it 
and walk the bare corridors under the 
beamed roof. There are plenty of them 
—memories of Bishop Antonino and Fra 
Bartolommeo and the monk of Fiesole, 
all giving way before those of the ex- 
traordinary man who, from 1492 to 1498, 
was the central figure of Italy ; who drew 
upon himself the hatred of the pope and 
the Franciscans, the admiration of 
Michael Angelo and partisans of liberty ; 
who reconciled austerity with the love of 
beauty in the eyes of such painters as Bot- 
ticelli, Baccio della Porta, and Lorenzo 
di Credi ; and who believed that to unlock 
the doors of Paradise the keys of St. 
Peter must be cleansed from the rust of 
the slothful popes, the blood of Sixtus 
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and the Borgias. Florence is so rich in 
famous men that her long portico of the 
Uffizi has room for but a small portion 
of them ; but among them no name is 
more essentially Florentine than that of 
the Ferrarese, Girolamo Savonarola. 
The traces of his footsteps are visible 
enough in the city which has so well re- 
tained its ancient appearance. Every- 
one visits his cell in San Marco, and sees 
his portraits there and in the academy. 
His church has been modernized into 
seventeenth-century ugliness ; but on the 
night of the Masque of the Furies it 
echoed with the fusillade of monks and 
acolytes firing from the altar, and with 
the crash of blows as the scriptorius, a 
kind of loving young St. John to Savon- 
arola, beat back the compagnacci with 
his heavy crucifix. Along the streets 
which, on the night of his arrest, the 
reformer traversed between the armed 
guards he had asked from the priors, we 
go to the Palazzo Vecchio and the Piazza 
della Signoria. 

There are in the world few grander 
buildings than that citadel of Florentine 
liberty, the Palazzo Vecchio ; it is an em- 
bodiment of militant beauty in stone. 
In earlier times the scene of so much 
that was noble and base, it became in 
the fifteenth century the place of Savon- 
arola’s triumph and agony. For there 
in the vast hall of that great council 
he so labored to secure, he set a whole 
people to work at a fever-heat of en- 
thusiasm, with Michael Angelo and 
Leonardo da Vinci among the workers, 
that an asylum might be created, a ref- 
uge and an appeal to the many against 
the injustice of the few. The Medici 
changed the place ; the arch-patrons of 
art destroyed the designs of Angelo and 
Leonardo, setting up the clumsy statues 
of Leo and the dukes, and the ceilings 
of Vasari, celebrating Cosimo ;—they 
wanted no unpleasant souvenir of the 
great council. But the centuries have 
seen “the Medicean stamp outworn,” 
and have placed the statue of the mighty 
monk in the middle of his hall. 

Broad stairways lead to the base of 
the tower whose machicolated parapet 
and coiumn-supported summit give it 
such unique character. A narrow spiral 
leads up and up, each loophole-window 
showing a higher sky-line, till, when the 
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top is nearly reached, under the battle- 
ments, between the corbels of which are 
the shields of the republic, a horrible 
place opens from the stairs into the wall. 
Init there is just room for a stone bench 
the length of aman. The small, heavy 
door swings outward. In this hideous 
cell Savonarola lay for days, his body 
racked by the torture, his mind by the 
consciousness that his enemies were in- 
venting and attributing to him lying 
speeches to dismay his disciples. He left 
it only for the stake. In the massive 
wall the window, less than a foot square, 
splays in and funnels toward a point ; the 
one object visible from this slit in the 
wall is the brown mass of Santa Croce, 
the stronghold of his enemies the Fran- 
ciscans, whence issued the challenge for 
the trial by fire, the first fatal down- 
ward step in the reformer’s path. A 
few paces above this inferno, Paradise 
itself seems to open, as the platform of 
the tower is reached. Around one are 
the forked Ghibelline battlements ; from 
their midst rise the four massive col- 
umns; a dizzy staircase, winding about 
one of these, leads to the bells ; still an- 
other and narrower stairway takes one, 
with care and stooping, to the cow-stall, 
the abode of the antique vacca, the 
bell whose lowing called the townsmen 
together. There it still hangs from 
beams placed pyramidally and forming 
the point of the tower. 

Above it, upon a vane, in violent fore- 
shortening, Marzocco, the lion of the 
republic, in that attitude of ecstatic 
flourishing peculiar to lions in such cases, 
waves his mane and tail high above his 
brother Marzocco of the Bargello, and 
over all other Marzocchi, bronze, marble, 
or wooden, in Tuscany. Before one is 
the valley of the Arno, from the moun- 
tains of the Casentino to the dentellated 
Apennines of Carrara, with the shining 
river curving down to Pisa. Below is 
the city ;and as one mounts, the great 
buildings rise far above their fellows, 
as great men in history rise to their 
true places in the past, when seen from 
the present. The familiar landmarks 
of the old time are still there, till we 
read the city like a page of Villani or of 
Dino Compagni. Palaces and churches 
stand to-day as when Guelf and Ghibel- 
line were names potent to conjure with 
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and to strike fire from steel; streets and squares,as when Savonarola quivered in 
the room below or burned upon the piazza. 

There is something new, too—“ The Pope Angelico is not come yet;” but 
here at our hand, upon the parapet, workmen are setting out lamps for the 
birthday of a queen who writes Savoy after her name, and yet who gathers, 
among those who acclaim her with affection, Florentines and the antique en- 
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emies of Florence, citizens of north and 
south,—a queen of United Italy. For 
the ashes of Savonarola, which were 
sown broadcast to the wind, have borne 
seed in the days when the land cherishes 
the dust of patriots, and writes upon the 
stones of its cities the names of Gari- 
baldi and Mazzini, and Cavour and Vic- 
tor Emmanuel. 


The story of “ Romola” leaves us with 
a sense of sadness and defeat. Savon- 
arola died mute and unjustified; his 
friends and disciples robbed, murdered, 
and driven into exile; his life’s work un- 
done ; and the kingdom of God, he had 
labored to found, shaken to its founda- 
tions. But only a few years after, under 
a Medicean pope, he is solemnly rehabili- 
tated by the church—the historians es- 
timate him at his true value, devotees 
make pilgrimages to his cell, Fra Bar- 
tolommeo paints him as the patron saint 
of his order, and Raphael places him in 
a frescoed Paradise among a glorious 
company of prophets and sages. To- 
day, in an Italy that does not love monks, 
Ferrara raises his statue before the 
castle of the Estensi; and in Florence, in 


the vastness of the great council-hall, 


is his colossal image. Many changes 
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have come to his beloved city ; but she is 
faithful to his memory, and those who do 
not reverence the priest honor the patriot 
who withstood tyrants and loved liberty. 

Here, in Italy, liberty has worn many 
guises ;—she has hidden herself in the 
scholar’s gown, and laughed in the mot- 
ley ; she has rioted in the Masque of the 
Furies, and put on the soldier’s corslet, 
the poet’s laurel, and the monk’s frock 
and cowl. In our own days we have 
seen her in the red shirt of Garibaldi, 
when she came to take possession of the 
land. The miracle that prophets and 
patriots prayed for in vain has been 
wrought in its own time. After three 
hundred years the prophecy of Savona- 
rola has been fulfilled, and the deliverers 
have come, not from without, but within, 
not only to save the city, but the country 
—a king whose proudest title was that 
of honest man, a soldier who unsheathed 
the sword of righteousness. Italy is 
free from the Alps to the straits. The 
narrow jealousies and fierce civic hatreds 
of province to province and town to 
town, are vanishing before the large ideal 
of national unity—an ideal nobler than 
that of the great reformer ; and Florence 
can again write Liberty upon her ban- 
ner, above the lions and the lilies. 
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A SONG TO THE LUTE. 
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Too soon I found my fault, 
Fa la! 
Too soon I found my fault ; 
The fairest of the fair brigade 
Advanced to mine assault. 
Alas! against an adverse maid 
Nor fosse can serve, nor palisade— 
Too soon I found my fault! 





A SONG TO THE LUTE. 


Ii. 


When Inpra’s eyes assail, 

Fa la! 
When Inpra’s eyes assail, 
No feint the arts of war can show, 
No counterstroke avail; 
Naught skills but arms away to throw, 
And kneel before that lovely foe, 
When Inpra’s eyes assail! 


Yet is all truce in vain, 

Fa la! 
Yet is all truce in vain, 
Since she that spares doth still pursue 
To vanquish once again ; 
And naught remains for man to do 
But fight once more to yield anew, 
And so all truce is vain! 








LAW LANE. 
By Sarah Orne Jewett 





«1|HE thump of a flat-iron signified to an edu- 

| cated passer-by that this was Tuesday morn- 

ing; yesterday having been fair and the 

weekly washing-day unhindered by the weather. 

It was undoubtedly what Mrs. Powder pleased 

herself by calling a good orthodox week ; not one 

of the disjointed and imperfect sections of time 

which a rainy Monday forced upon methodical 

housekeepers. Mrs. Powder was not a woman who 

could live altogether in the present, and whatever she 

did was done with a view to having it cleared out of the way of 

i the next enterprise on her list. ‘I can’t bear to see folks do 

their work as if every piece on’t was a tread-mill,” she used to say, briskly. “ Life 

means progriss to me, and I can’t dwell by the way no more’n sparks can fly down- 
wards. “Tain’t the way I’m built, nor none of the Fisher tribe.” 

The hard white bundles in the shallow splint-basket were disappearing, one by 
one, and taking their places on the decrepit clothes-horse, well ironed and pre- 
cisely folded. The July sunshine came in at one side of Mrs. Powder’s kitchen, 
and the cool northwest breeze blew the heat out again from the other side. Mrs. 
Powder grew uneasy and impatient as she neared the end of her task, and the flat- 
iron moved more and more vigorously. She kept glancing out through the door- 
way and along the country road, as if she were watching for somebody. 

“T shall just have to git ready an’ go an’ rout her out myself, an’ take my 
chances,” she said at last with a resentful look at the clock, as if it were partly to 
blame for the delay and had ears with which to listen to proper rebuke. The 
round moon-face had long ago ceased its waxing and waning across the upper 
part of the old dial, as if it had forgotten its responsibility about the movements 
of a heavenly body in its pleased concern about the housekeeping. 

“See here!” said Mrs. Powder, taking a last hot iron from the fire. ‘“ You 
ain’t a-keepin’ time like you used to; you're gettin’ lazy, I must say. Look at this 
‘ere sun-mark on the floor, that calls it full ‘leven o’clock and you want six minutes 
to ten. I’ve got to send word to the clock-man and have your in’ards all took 
apart ; you got me to meetin’ more’n half an hour too late, Sabbath last.” 

To which the moon-face did not change its beaming expression ; very likely, 
being a moon, it was not willing to mind the ways of the sun. 

“Lord, what an old thing you be!” said Mrs. Powder, turning away with a 
chuckle. ‘I don’t wonder your sense kind of fails you!” And the clock clucked 
at her by way of answer, though presently it was going to strike ten at any rate. 

The hot iron was now put down hurriedly, and the half-ironed night-cap was 
left in a queer position on the ironing-board. A small figure had appeared in the 
road and was coming toward the house with a fleet, barefooted run which required 
speedy action. “Here you, Joel Smith!” shouted the old woman. ‘“Jo—el!” 
But the saucy lad only doubled his pace and pretended not to see or hear her. 
Mrs. Powder could play at that game, too, and did not call again, but quietly 
went back to her ironing and tried as hard as she could to be provoked. Pres- 
ently the boy came panting up the slope of green turf which led from the road to 
the kitchen doorstep. 

“T didn’t know but you spoke as I ran by,” he remarked, in an amiable tone. 
Mrs. Powder took no heed of him whatever. 
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“T ain’t in no hurry; I kind o’ got 
running,” he explained, a moment later ; 
and then, as his hostess stepped toward 
the stove, he caught up the frilled night- 
cap and tied it on in a twinkling. 
When Mrs. Powder turned again the 
sight of him was too much for her 
gravity. 

“Them frills is real becoming to ye,’ 
she announced, shaking with laughter. 
“T declare for’t if you don’t favor your 
gran’ma Dodge’s looks. I should like 
to have yer folks see ye. There, take it 
off now; I'm most through my ironin’ 
and I want to clear it out o’ the way.” 

Joel was perfectly docile and laid the 
night-cap within reach. He had a temp- 
tation to twitch it back by the end of 
one string, but he refrained. “ Want 
me to go drive your old brown hen- 
turkey out o’ the wet grass, Mis’ Powder? 
She’s tolling her chicks off down to’a’ds 
the swamp,” he offered. 

*‘She’s raised up families enough to 
know how by this time,” said Mrs. 
Powder, “an’ the swamp’s dry as a 
bone.” 

“Til split ye up a mess o’ kindlin’- 
wood whilst I’m here, jest as soon’s not,” 
said Joel, in a still more pleasant tone, 
after a long and anxious pause. 

“There, Ill get ye your doughnuts, 
pretty quick. They ain’t so fresh as 
they was Saturday. I s’pose that’s what 
you're driving at.” The good soul shook 
with laughter. Joel answered as well 
for her amusement as the most famous 
of comic actors; there was something 
in his appealing eyes, his thin cheeks 
and monstrous freckles, and his long 
locks of sandy hair, which was very funny 
to Mrs. Powder. She was always inter- 
ested, too, in fruitless attempts to satisfy 
his appetite. He listened now, for the 
twentieth time, to her opinion that the 
bottomless pit alone could be compared 
to the recesses of his being. “I should 
like to be able to say that I had filled ye 
up jest once!” she ended her remarks, 
as she brought a tin pan full of dough- 
nuts from her pantry. 

“Heard the news?” asked small Joel, as 
he viewed the provisions with glistening 
eyes. He bore likeness to a little hungry 
woodchuck, or muskrat, as he went to 
work before the tin pan. 

“What news?” Mrs. Powder asked, 
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suspiciously. “TI ain’t seen nobody this 
day.” 

“ Barnet’s folks has got their case in 
court.” 

“They ain’t!” and while a solemn si- 
lence fell upon the kitchen, the belated 
old clock whirred and rumbled and struck 
ten with persistent effort. Mrs. Powder 
looked round at it impatiently ; the moon- 
face confronted her with the same placid 
smile. 

“Twelve o’clock’s the time you git 
your dinner, ain’t it, Mis’ Powder ?” the 
boy inquired, as if he had repeated his 
news like a parrot and had no further 
interest in its meaning. 

“JT don’t plot for to get me no reg'lar 
dinner this day,” was the unexpected re- 
ply. “You can eat a couple or three o’ 
them nuts and step along, for all I care. 
An’ I want you to go up Lyddy Bangs’s 
lane and carry her word that I'm goin’ 
out to pick me some _ blue-berries. 
They'll be ripened up elegant, and I’ve 
got a longin’ for ’em. Tell her I say ‘tis 
our day—she'll know; we've be’n after 
‘arly blueberries together this forty years, 
and Lyddy knows where to meet with 
me ; there by them split rocks.” 

The ironing was finished a few minutes 
afterward, and the board was taken to its 
place in the shed. When Mrs. Powder 
returned, Joel had stealthily departed ; 
the tin pan was turned upside down on 
the seat of the kitchen-chair. “Good 
land!” said the astonished woman, “I 
believe he'll bu’st himself to everlastin’ 
bliss one o’ these days. Them dough- 
nuts would have lasted me till Thursday, 
certain.” 

“Gimme suthin’ to eat, Mis’ Powder ?” 
whined Joel at the window, with his 
plaintive countenance lifted just above 
the sill. But he set forth immediately 
down the road, with bulging pockets and 
the speed of a light-horseman. 


Il. 


Half an hour later the little gray farm- 
house was shut and locked, and its mis- 
tress was crossing the next pasture with 
a surprisingly quick step for a person of 
her age and weight. An old cat was 


trotting after her, with tail high in the 
air, but it was plain to see that she still 
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looked for danger, having just come down from the woodpile, where she had re- 
treated on Joel’s first approach. She kept as close to Mrs. Powder as was consist- 
ent with short excursions after crickets or young, unwary sparrows, and opened 
her wide green eyes fearfully on the lookout for that evil monster, the boy. 

There were two pastures to cross, and Mrs. Powder was very much heated by 
the noonday sun and entirely out of breath when she approached the familiar ren- 
dezvous and caught sight of her friend’s cape-bonnet. 











“ Ain’t there 
no justice 
left?” «was her in- 
dignant salutation. “I 
spose you've heard that Crosby’s 
folks have lost their case? Poor Mis’ Crosby! ’twill kill her, ’m sure. I've be’n 
calculatin’ to go berryin’ all the forenoon, but I couldn’t git word to you till Joel 

‘ame tootin’ by. I thought likely you’d expect notice when you see what a good 
day ‘twas. 

“T did,” replied Lyddy Bangs, in a tone much more serious than her com- 
panion’s. She was a thin, despairing little body, with an anxious face and a 
general look of disappointment and poverty, though really the more prosperous 
person of the two. “Joel told me you said ’*twas our day,” she added. “I’m 
wore out tryin’ to satisfy that boy; he’s always beggin’ for somethin’ to eat every 
time he comes nigh the house. I should think they’d see to him to home; not let 
him batten on the neighbors so.” 

“ You ain’t been feedin’ of him, too?” laughed Mrs. Powder. ‘ Well, I declare, 
I don’t see whar he puts it!” and she fanned herself with her apron. “I always 
forget what a sightly spot this is.” 

“Here’s your pussy-cat, ain't she?” asked Lyddy Bangs, needlessly, as they 
sat looking off over the valley. Behind them the hills rose one above another, 
with their bare upland clearings and great stretches of pine and beech forest. 
Beyond the wide valley was another range of hills, green and pleasant in the clear 
mid-day light. Some higher mountains loomed, sterile and stony, to northward. 
They were on the women’s right as they sat looking westward. 

“Tt does seem as if folks might keep the peace when the Lord’s give ’em so 
pooty a spot to live in,” said Lyddy Bangs, regretfully. ‘There ain’t no better 
farms than Barnet’s and Crosby's folks have got neither, but ‘stead o’ neighboring 
they must pick their mean fusses and fight from generation to generation. My 
gran’ma’am used to say ‘twas just so with ’em when she was a girl—and she 




















‘So Ruth and Ezra parted,” 
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was one of the first settlers up this way. 
She al’ays would have it that Barnet’s 
folks was the most to blame, but there’s 
plenty sides with ’em, as you know.” 

“There, ‘tis all mixed up, so ’tis—a real 
tangle,” answered Mrs. Powder. “I’ve 
been o’ both minds—I must say I used 
to hold for the Crosbys in the old folks’ 
time, but I’ve come round to see they 
ain’t perfect. There! I’m bilin’ over with 
somethin’ I’ve got to tell somebody. I’ve 
kep’ it close long’s I can.” 

“Let’s get right to pickin’, then,” said 
Lyddy Bangs, “ or we sha’n’t budge from 
here the whole livin’ afternoon,” and the 
small thin figure and the tall stout one 
moved off together toward their well- 
known harvest-fields. They were pres- 
ently settled down within good hearing 
distance, and yet the discussion was not 
begun. The cat curled herself for a nap 
on the smooth top of a rock. 

“There, I have to eat awhile first, like 
a young-one,” said Mrs. Powder. “I 
always tell em that blueberries is only 
fit to eat right off of the twigs. You 
want ’em fullo’ sun ; let ’em git cold and 
they’re only fit to cook—not but what I 


eat em any ways I can git ‘em. Ain't 
they nice an’ spicy? Law, my poor 


knees is so stiff! I begin to be afraid, 
nowadays, every year o’ berryin’ may be 
my last. I don’ know why’t should be 
that my knees serves me so. I ain't 
rheumaticky, nor none o’ my folks was; 
we go off with other complaints.” 

“The mukis membrane o’ the knees 
gits dried up,” explained Lyddy Bangs, 
“ an’ the jints is all powder-posted. So 
I’ve be’n told, anyways.” 

“Then they was ignorant,” retorted 
her companion, sharply. “I know by 
the feelin’s I have”—and the two friends 
picked industriously and discussed the 
vexed points of medicine no more. 

“T can’t force them Barnets and Cros- 
bys out o’ my mind,” suggested Miss 
Bangs after awhile, being eager to re- 
ceive the proffered confidence which 
might be forgotten. “Think of ’em, 
without no other door-neighbors, fightin’ 
for three ginerations over the bounds 
of alane wall. What if twas two foot 
one way or two foot tother, let ‘em 
agree.” 

“ But that’s just what they couldn't,” 
said Mrs. Powder. “You know your- 
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self you might be willin’ to give away a 
piece o’ land, but when somebody said 
‘twa’n’t yours, ‘twas theirs, *twould take 
more Christian grace’n I’ve got to let 
‘em see I thought they was right. All 
the old Crosbys ever wanted, first, was 
for the Barnets to say two foot of the 
lane was theirs by rights, and then they 
was willin’ to turn it into the lane and 
to give that two foot more o’ the wedth 
than Barnets did—they wa’n’t haggling 
for no pay; ‘twas for rights. But Bar- 
net’s folks said > 

* Now, don’t you go ’an git all flus- 
tered up a-tellin’ that over, Harri't 
Powder,” said the lesser woman. “There 
ain’t be’n no words spoke so often as 
them along this sidelin’ hill, not even 
the Ten Commandments. The only 
sense there’s be’n about it is, they’ve let 
each other alone altogether, and ain’t 
spoke at all for six months to a time. I 
can’t help hoping that the war'll die out 
with the old breed and they'll come to 
some sort of peace. Mis’ Barnet was ¢ 
Sands, and they’re toppin’ sort o’ folks 
and she’s got fight in her. I think she’s 
more to blame than Barnet, a good sight; 
but Mis’ Crosby’s a downright peace- 
making little creatur’, and would have 
ended it long ago if she’d be’n able.” 

‘Barnet’s stubborn, too, let me tell 
you!” and Mrs. Powder’s voice was full 
of anger. ‘T'will never die out in his 
day, and he'll spend every cent lawing, 
as the old folks did afore him. The 
lawyers must laugh at him well, ’mongst 
themselves. One an’ another o’ the best 
on ’em has counselled them to leave it 
out to referees, and tried to show ’em 
they was fools. My man talked with the 
judge himself about it, once, after he’d 
been settin’ on a jury and they was 
comin’ away from court. ‘They couldn’t 
agree ; they never could! All the spare 
money 0’ both farms has gone to pay the 
lawyers and carry on one fight after 
another. Now, folks don’t know it, but 
Crosby’s farm is all mortgaged ; they’ve 
spent even what Mis’ Crosby had from 
her folks. An’ there’s worse behind— 
there’s worse behind,” insisted the 
speaker, stoutly. ‘I went up there this 
spring, as you know, when Mis’ Crosby 
was at death’s door with lung-fever. I 
went through everything fetchin’ of her 
round, and was there five weeks, till she 
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got about. ‘I feel to’des you as an own 
sister,’ says Abby Crosby to me. ‘I’m 
a neighboring woman at heart,’ says 
she ; ‘and just you think of it, that my 
man had to leave me alone, sick as I was, 
while he went for you and the doctor, 
not riskin’ to ask Barnet’s folks to send 
for help. I like to live pleasant,’ says 
she to me, and bu’st right out a-cryin’. 
I knew then how she'd felt things all 
these years.—How are they ever goin’ 
to pay more court bills and all them 
piles o’ damages, if the farm’s mortgaged 
so heavy ?” she resumed. “ Crosby’s farm 
ain't worth a good two-thirds of Bar- 
net's. They've both neglected their 
lands. How many you got so fur, 
Lyddy?” 

Lyddy proudly displayed her gains of 
blueberries ; the pail was filling very 
fast, and the friends were at their usual 
game of rivalry. Mrs. Powder had been 
the faster picker in years past, and she 
now doubled her diligence. 

“ Ain’t the sweet-fern thick an’ scented 
as ever you see?” she said. ‘Gimme 
pasture-lands rather’n the best gardins 
that grows. If I can have a sweet-brier 
bush and sweet-fern patch and some 
clumps 0’ bayberry, you can take all the 
gardin blooms. Look how folks toils 
with witch-grass and pusley and gets a 
starved lot o’ poor sprigs, slug-eat, and 
all dyin’ together in their front yards, 
when they might get better comfort in 
the first pasture along the road. I guess 
there’s somethin’ wild, that’s never got 
tutored outo’ me. I must ha’ be’n made 
o somethin’ counter to town dust. I 
never could see why folks wanted to go 
off an’ live out o’ sight o’ the mountings, 
an’ have everything on a level.” 

“You said there was worse to tell be- 
hind,” suggested Lyddy Bangs, as if it 
were only common politeness to show an 
appreciation of the friendly offering. 

“T have it in mind to get round to 
that in proper course,” responded Mrs. 
Powder, a trifle offended by the mild 
pertinacity. “I settled it in my mind 
that I was goin’ to tell you somethin’ for 
a kind of a treat the day we come out 
blueberryin’. There !”—and Mrs. Pow- 
der rose with difficulty from her knees, 
and retreated pompously to the shade of 
a hemlock-tree which grew over a shelv- 
ing rock near by. 
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Lyddy Bangs could not resist picking 
a little longer in an unusually fruitful 
spot ; then she hastened to seat herself 
by her friend. It was no common occa- 
sion. 

Mrs. Powder was very warm; and 
further evaded and postponed telling 
the secret by wishing that she were as 
light on foot as her companion, and de- 
ploring her increasing weight. Then 
she demanded a second sight of the 
blueberries, which were compared and 
decided upon as to quality and quantity. 
Then the cat, which had been left at some 
distance on her rock, came trotting to- 
ward her mistress in a disturbed way, 
and after a minute of security in a com- 
fortable lap darted away again in a 
strange, excited manner. 

“ She’s goin’ to have a fit, I do believe!” 
exclaimed Lyddy Bangs, quite disheart- 
ened, for the cat was Mrs. Powder’s dar- 
ling and she might leave everything to 
go in search of her. 

“She may have seen a snake or some- 
thing. She often gets scared and runs 
home when we're out a-trarvellin’ ,” 


»” said 
the cat's owner, complacently, and 


Lyddy’s spirits rose again. 


“‘T suppose you never suspected that 
Ezra Barnet and Ruth Crosby cared the 
least thing about one another?” inquired 
the keeper of the secret a moment later, 
and the listener turned toward Mrs. 
Powder with a startled face. 

“Now, Harri’t Powder, for mercy’s 
sakes alive !” was all that she could say ; 
but Mrs. Powder was satisfied, and con- 
firmed the amazing news by a most em- 
phatic nod. 

* My lawful sakes! what be they goin’ 
to do about it ?” inquired Lyddy Bangs, 
flushing with excitement. ‘A Barnet 
an’ a Crosby fall in love! Don’t you 
reclect how the old ones was al’ays 
fightin’ and callin’ names when we was 
all to school together? Times is 
changed, certain.” 

“Now, say you hope to die if ever 
you'll tell a word I say,” pursued Mrs. 
Powder. ‘If I was to be taken away to- 
morrow, you'd be all the one that would 
know it except Mis’ Crosby and Ezra 
and Ruth themselves. Twas nothin’ 
but her bein’ nigh to death that urged 
her to tell me the state o’ things. I 
s’pose she thought I might favor ’em in 
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time to come. Abby Crosby she says 
to me, ‘Mis’ Powder, my poor girl may 
need your motherin’ care.’ An’ I says, 
‘Mis’ Crosby, she shall have it ;’ and then 
she had a spasm o’ pain, and we harped 
no more that day as I remember.” 

“How come it about? I shouldn't 
have told anybody that asked me that 
a Barnet and a Crosby ever ‘changed the 
time o’ day, much less kep’ company,” 
protested the listener. 

*‘Kep’ company ! pore young creatur’s!” 
said Mrs. Powder. “They’ve hid ’em away 
in the swamps awn’ hollers, and in the edge 
o’ the growth, at nightfall, for the sake o’ 
gittin’ a word; an’ they’ve stole out, 
shiverin’, into that plaguey lane o’ winter 
nights. I tell ye I've heard hifalutin’ 
folks say that love would still be lord 
of all, but I never was ‘strained to be- 
lieve it till I see what that boy and girl 
was willin’ to undergo. All the hate of 
all their folks is turned to love in them, 
and I couldn’t help a-watchin’ of ’em. 
An’ I ventured to send Ruth over to my 
house after my alpaccy aprin, and then I 
made an arrant out to the spring-brook 
to see if there was any cresses started— 
which I knew well enough there wasn’t 


—and I spoke right out bold to Ezra, 
that was at work on a piece of ditching 


over on his land. ‘Ezra,’ says I, ‘if you 
git time, just run over to the edge o’ my 
pasture and pick me a handful o’ balm 
o’ Gilead buds. I want to put ’em in 
half a pint o’ new rum for Mis’ Crosby, 
and there ain’t a soul to send.’ I knew 
he’d just meet her coming back, if I 
could time it right gittin’ of Ruth 
started. He looked at me kind of 
curi’s, and pretty quick I see him leg- 
gin’ it over the fields with an axe and a 
couple o’ ends o’ board, like he’d got to 
mend a fence. I had to keep her dinner 
warm for her till ha’-past one o'clock. I 
don’t know what he mentioned to his 
folks, but Ruth she come an’ kissed me 
hearty when she first come inside the 
door. *Tis harder for Ezra ; he ain’t got 
nobody to speak to, and Ruth’s got her 
mother if she is a Mis’ Much-afraid.” 

“T don’t know’s we can blame Crosby 
for not wantin’ to give his girl to the 
Barnets, after they’ve got away all his 
substance, his means, an’ his cattle, like 
*twas in the Book o’ Job,” urged Lyddy 
Bangs. “Seems if they might call it 
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square an’ marry the young folks off, but 
they won't, nohow ; ‘twill only fan the 
flame.” Lyddy Bangs was a sentimental 
person ; neighbor Powder had chosen 
wisely in gaining a new friend to the 
cause of Ezra Barnet’s apparently hope- 
less affection. Unknown to herself, how- 
ever, she had been putting the lover's 
secret to great risk of untimely betrayal. 

The weather was most beautiful that 
afternoon; there was an almost intoxi- 
cating freshness and delight among the 
sweet odors of the hill-side pasture, and 
the two elderly women were serene at 
heart and felt like girls again as they 
talked together. They remembered 
many an afternoon like this; they grew 
more and more confiding as they re- 
viewed the past and their life-long friend- 
ship. A stranger might have gathered 
only the most rural and prosaic state- 
ments, and a tedious succession of ques- 
tions, from what Mrs. Powder and Lyddy 
Bangs had to say to each other, but the 
old stories of true love and faithful com- 
panionship were again simply rehearsed. 
Those who are only excited by more 
complicated histories, too often forget 
that there are no new plots to the com- 
edies and tragedies of life. They are 
played sometimes by country people in 
homespun, sometimes by townsfolk in 
velvet and lace. Love and prosperity, 
death and loss and misfortune—the stor- 
ies weave themselves over and over again, 
never mind whether the ploughman or 
the wit of the clubs plays the part of 
hero. 

The two homely figures sat still so 
long that they seemed to become perma- 
nent points in the landscape, and the 
small birds, and even a wary chipmunk, 
went their ways unmindful of Mrs. 
Powder and Lyddy Bangs. The old 
hemlock-tree, under which they sat dis- 
coursing, towered high above the young 
pine-growth which clustered thick be- 
hind them on the hill-side. In the mid- 
dle of a comfortable reflection upon the 
Barnet grandfather's foolishness or 
craftiness, Mrs. Powder gave sudden ut- 
terance to the belief that some creature 
up in the tree was dropping pieces of 
bark and cones all over her. 

“A squirrel, most like,” said Lyddy 
Bangs, looking up into the dense 
branches. “The tree is a-scatterin’ 
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down, ain’t it? As you was sayin, 
Grandsir Barnet must have knowed well 
enough what he was about % 

“Oh, gorry! oh, git out! ow—o—w!” 
suddenly wailed a voice overhead, and 
a desperate scramble and rustling star- 
tled the good women half out of their 
wits. ‘Ow, Mis’ Powder!” shrieked a 
familiar voice, while both hearts thumped 
fast, and Joel came, half falling, half 
climbing, down out of the tree. He 
bawled, and beat his head with his 
hands, and at last rolled in agony among 
the bayberry and lamb-kill. “ Look out 
for em!” he shouted. “Oh, gorry! I 
thought ’twas only an old _last-year’s 
hornit’s nest—they'll sting you, too!” 

Mrs. Powder untied her apron and 
laid about her with sure aim. Only two 
hornets were to be seen ; but after these 
were beaten to the earth, and she 
stopped to regain her breath, Joel hardly 
dared to lift his head or to look about 
him. 

“What was you up there for, any- 
how?” asked Lyddy Bangs, with severe 
suspicion. ‘“Harking to us, Ill be 
bound!” But Mrs. Powder, who knew 

elbowed her 


Joel's disposition best, 
friend into silence and began to inquire 


about the condition of his wounds. 
There was a deep-seated hatred between 
Joel and Miss Bangs. 

“Oh, dear! they’ve bit me all over,” 
groaned the boy. ‘“ Ain’t you got some- 
thin’ you can rub on, Mis’ Powder? ”— 
and the rural remedy of fresh earth was 
suggested. 

“°Tis too dry here,” said the adviser. 
“Just you step down to that ma’shy 
spot there by the brook, dear, and daub 
you with the wet mud real good, and 
twill ease you right away.” Mrs. Pow- 
der’s voice sounded compassionate, but 
her spirit and temper of mind gave 
promise of future retribution. 

“TIl teach him to follow us out eaves- 
dropping, this fashion!” said Lyddy 
Bangs, when the boy had departed, 
weeping. “Im more’n gratified that 
the hornits got hold of him! TI hope 
*twill serve him for a lesson.” 

“Don’t you rile him up one mite, 
now,” pleaded Mrs. Powder, while her 
eyes bore witness of hardly controlled 
anger. ‘‘He’s the worst tattle-tale I 
ever see, and we’ve put ourselves into a 
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trap. If he tells his mother shel spread 
it all over town. But I should no more 
thought o’ his bein’ up in that tree than 
o’ his bein’ the sarpent in the garden 0’ 
Eden. You leave Joel to me, and be 
mild with him’s you can.” 

The culprit approached, still lament- 
ing. His ear and cheek were hugely 
swollen already, so that one eye was 
nearly closed. The blueberry expedi- 
tion was relinquished, and with heavy 
sighs of dissatisfaction Lyddy Bangs took 
up the two half-filled pails, while Mrs. 
Powder kindly seized Joel by his small, 
thin hand, and the little group moved 
homeward across the pasture. 

“Where’s your hat?” asked Lyddy, 
stopping short, after they had walked a 
little distance. 

“Hanging on a limb up by the wop’s 
nest,” answered Joel. “Oh, git me home, 
Mis’ Powder !” 


Ti. 


No one would suspect, from the look 
of the lane itself, that it had always been 
such a provoker of wrath, and even a 
famous battle-ground. While petty wars 
had raged between the men and women of 
the old farms, walnut-trees had grown 
high in air, and apple-trees had leaned 
their heavy branches on the stone walls 
and, year after year, decked themselves 
in pink-and-white blossoms to arch this 
unlucky by-way for a triumphal proces- 
sion of peace that never came. Birds 
built their nests in the boughs and 
pecked the ripe blackberries; green 
brakes and wild roses and tall barberry- 
bushes flourished in their season on 
either side the wheel-ruts. It was a 
remarkably pleasant country lane, where 
children might play and lovers might 
linger. Noone would imagine that this 
lane had its lawsuits and damages, its 
annual crop of briefs, and succession of 
surveyors and quarrelsome partisans ; or 
that in every generation of owners each 
man must be either plaintiff or defend- 
ant. 

The surroundings looked permanent 
enough. No one would suspect that a 
certain piece of wall had been more than 
once thrown down by night and built 
again, angrily, by day; or that a well- 
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timbered corn-house had been the cause 
of much litigation, and even now looked, 
when you came to know its story, as if 
it stood on its long, straight legs, like an 
ungainly, top-heavy beast, all ready to 
stalk away when its position became too 
dangerous. The Barnets had built it 
beyond their boundary; it had been 
moved two or three times, backward and 
forward. 

The Barnet house and land stood be- 


tween the Cros- 

by farm and the 

high-road; the Crosbys 

had never been able to 

reach the highway without 

passing their enemies under 

full fire of ugly looks or taunting 
voices. The intricacies of legal compli- 
cations in the matter of right of way 
would be impossible to explain. They 
had never been very clear to any impar- 
tial investigator. Barnets and Crosbys 
had gone to their graves with bitter ha- 
tred and sullen desire for revenge in their 
hearts. Perhaps this one great interest, 
outside the simple matters of food and 
clothing and farmers’ work, had taken the 
place to them of drama and literature and 
art. One could not help thinking, as he 
. looked at the decrepit fences and mossy, 
warped roofs and buckling walls, to how 
much better use so much money might 
have been put. The costs of court and 
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the lawyers’ fees had taken everything, 
and men had drudged, in heat and 
frost, and women had pinched and 
slaved to pay the law’s bills. Both the 
Barnet and Crosby of the present time 
stood well enough in the opinion of 
other neighbors. They were hard-fisted, 
honest men ; the fight was inherited to 
begin with, and they were stubborn 
enough to hold fast to the fight. Law 


Lane was as well known as the county 


roads in half a dozen 
towns. Perhaps its irre- 
concilable owners felt a thrill of 
enmity that had come straight down 
from Scottish border-frays, as they 
glanced along its crooked length. Who 
could believe, that the son and daughter 
of the warring households, instead of 
being ready to lift the torch in their 
turn, had weakly and misguidedly fallen 
in love with each other ? 

Nobody liked Mrs. Barnet. She was a 
cross-grained, suspicious soul, who was a 
tyrant and terror of discomfort in her 
own household whenever the course of 
events ran counter to her preference. 
Her son Ezra was a complete contrast to 
her in disposition, and to his narrow- 
minded, prejudiced father as well. The 
elder Ezra was capable of better things, 
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however, and might have been reared to 
friendliness and justice, if the Crosby of 
his youthful day had not been specially 
ageravating and the annals of Law Lane 
at their darkest page. If there had been 
another boy to match young Ezra, on the 
Crosby farm, the two might easily have 
fostered their natural boyish rivalries 
until something worse came into being ; 
but when one’s enemy is only a sweet- 
faced little girl, it is very hard to impute 
to her all manner of discredit and ser- 
pent-like power of evil. Atleast, so Ezra 
Barnet the younger felt in his inmost 
heart ; and though he minded his mother 
for the sake of peace, and played his soli- 
tary games and built his unapplauded 
dams and woodchuck-traps on his own 
side of the fences, he always saw Ruth 
Crosby as she came and went, and liked 
her better and better as years went by. 
When the tide of love rose higher than 
the young people’s steady heads, they 
soon laid fast hold of freedom. With 
all their perplexities, life was by no 
means at its worst, and rural diplomacy 
must bend all its energies to hinder these 
unexpected lovers. 

Ezra Barnet had never so much as 
entered the Crosby house ; the families 
were severed beyond the reuniting power 
of even a funeral. Ezra could only try 
to imagine the room to which his Ruth 
had returned one summer evening after 
he had left her, reluctantly, because the 
time drew near for his father’s return 
from the village. His mother had been ina 
peculiarly bad temper all day, and he had 
been glad to escape from her unwelcome 
insistence that he should marry any one of 
two or three capable girls, and so furnish 
some help in the housekeeping. Ezra had 
often heard this suggestion of his duty, 
and, tired and provoked at last, he had 
stolen out to the garden and wandered 
beyond it to the brook and out to the 
fields. Somewhere, somehow, he had met 
Ruth, and the lovers bewailed their trials 
with unusual sorrow and impatience. 
It seemed very hard to wait. Young 
Barnet was ready to persuade the tear- 
ful girl that they must go away together 
and establish a peaceful home of their 
own. He was heartily ashamed because 


the last verdict was in his father’s favor, 
and Ruth forebore to wound him with 
any glimpse of the straits to which her 
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own father had been reduced. She was 
too dutiful to leave the pinched house- 
hold, where her help was needed more 
than ever; she persuaded her lover that 
they were sure to be happy at last—in- 
deed, were not they happy now? How 
much worse it would be if they could not 
safely seize so many opportunities, brief 
though they were, of being together! 
If the fight had been less absorbing and 
the animosity less bitter, they might have 
been suspected long ago. 

So Ruth and Ezra parted, with un- 
counted kisses, and Ezra went back to 
the dingy-walled kitchen, where his 
mother sat alone. It was hardly past 
twilight out of doors, but Mrs. Barnet 
had lighted a kerosene-lamp and sat near 
the small open window mending a hot- 
looking old coat. She looked so need- 
lessly uncomfortable and surly that her 
son was filled with pity, as he stood 
watching her, there among the moths 
and beetles that buffeted the lamp- 
chimney. 

“Why don’t you put down your sew- 
ing and come out a little ways up the 
road, mother, and get cooled off?” he 
asked, pleasantly ; but she only twitched 
herself in her chair and snapped off an- 
other needleful of linen thread. 

“T can’t spare no time to go gallivan- 
tin’, like some folks,” she answered. “I 
always have had to work, and I always 
shall. I see that Crosby girl mincin’ by 
an hour ago, as if she’d be’n off all the 
afternoon. Folks that think she’s so ami- 
able about saving her mother’s strength 
would be surprised at the way she 
dawdles round, I guess”—and Mrs. 
Barnet crushed an offending beetle with 
her brass thimble in a fashion that dis- 
gusted Ezra. Somehow, his mother had 
a vague instinct that he did not like to 
hear sharp words about Ruth Crosby. 
Yet he rarely had been betrayed into 
an ill-judgeddefence. He had left Ruth 
only a minute ago; he knew exactly what 
she had been doing all day, and from 
what kind errand she had been return- 
ing; the blood rushed quickly to his 
face, and he rose from his seat by the 
table and went out to the kitchen door- 
step. The air was cool and sweet, and a 
sleepy bird chirped once or twice from 
an elm-bough overhead. The moon was 
near its rising, and he could see the 
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great shapes of the mountains that lay 
to the eastward. He forgot his mother, 
and began to think about Ruth again ; 
he wondered if she were not thinking of 
him, and meant toask her if she remem- 
bered an especial feeling of nearness just 
at this hour. Ezra turned to look at the 
clock to mark the exact time. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Barnet, as she saw 
him try to discover the hour, “’tis time 
that father was to home. I s’pose, bein’ 
mail-night, everybody was out to the 
post-office to hear the news, and most 
like he’s bawlin’ himself hoarse about fall 
’‘lections or something. He ain’t got 
done braggin’ about our gittin’ the case, 
neither. There’s always some new one 
that wants to git the pints right from 
headquarters. I didn’t see Crosby go 
by, did you ?” 

“ He’d have had to foot it by the path 
cross-lots,” replied Ezra, gravely, from 
the doorstep. ‘‘He’s sold his hoss.” 

“He ain't!” exclaimed Mrs. Barnet, 
with a chuckle. “I s’pose they're prod- 
din’ him for the money up to court. 
Guess he won’t try to fight us again for 
one while.” 

Ezra said nothing ; he could not bear 
this sort of thing much longer. “I 
won't be kept like a toad under a har- 
row,” he muttered to himself. “I think 
it seems kind of hard,” he ventured to 
say aloud. ‘Now he’s got to hire when 
fall work comes on, and 2 

The hard-hearted woman within had 
long been trying to provoke her peace- 
able son into an argument, and now 
the occasion had come. Ezra restrained 
himself from speech with a desperate 
effort, and stopped his ears to the sound 
of his mother’s accusing voice. In the 
middle of her harangue a wagon was 
driven into the yard, and his father left 
it quickly and came toward the door. 

“Come in here, you lout! ” he shouted, 
angrily. f 





“T want to look at you! f 
want to see what such a mean-spirited 
sneak has got to say for himself.” Then 
changing his voice to a whine, he begged 
Ezra, who had caught him from falling 
as he stumbled over the step, ‘Come in, 
boy, an’ tell me ’tain’t true. I guess 
they was only thornin’ of me up; you 
ain’t took a shine to that Crosby miss, 
now, have you?” 

“No son of mine—no son of mine! ” 
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burst out the mother, who had been 
startled by the sudden entrance of 
the news-bringer. Her volubility was 
promptly set free, and Ezra looked from 
his father’s face to his mother’s. 

“ Father,” said he, turning away from 
the scold, who was nearly inarticulate in 
her excess of rage—‘“ father, ’'d rather 
talk to you, if you want to hear what I’ve 
got to say. Mother’s got no reason in 
her.” 

“ Ezry,” said the elder man, “I see how 
tis. Let your ma’am talk all she will. 
Tm broke with shame of ye!”—his voice 
choked weakly in his throat. “Either 
you tell me ‘tis all nonsense, or you go 
out o’ that door and shut it after you for 
good. An’ ye’re all the child I’ve got.” 

The woman had stopped at last, mas- 
tered by the terror of the moment. 
Her husband’s face was gray with pas- 
sion ; her son’s cheeks were flushed and 
his eyes were full of tears. Mrs. Bar- 
net’s tongue for once had lost its cun- 
ning. 

The two men looked at each other as 
long as they could; the younger man’s 
eyes fell first. ‘I wish you wouldn’t be 
hasty,” he said ; ‘‘ to-morrow : 

* You’ve heard,” was the only answer ; 
and in a moment more Ezra Barnet 
reached to the table and took his old 
straw hat which lay there. 

“Good-by, father!” he said, steadily. 
“T think you're wrong, sir; but I never 
meant to carry on that old fight and live 
like the heathen.” And then, young and 
strong and angry, he left the kitchen. 

“He might have took some notice 
o’ me, if he’s goin’ for good,” said the 
mother, spitefully ; but her son did not 
hear this taunt, and the father only tot- 
tered where he stood. The moths 
struck against his face as if it were a 
piece of wood; he sank feebly into a 
chair, muttering, and trying to fortify 
himself in his spent anger. 

Ezra went out, dazed and giddy. But 
he found the young horse wandering 
about the yard, eager for his supper and 
fretful at the strange delay. He unhar- 
nessed the creature and backed the wag- 
on under the shed ; then he turned and 
looked at the house—should he go in? 
No! The fighting instinct, which had 
kept firm grasp on father and grand- 
father, took possession of Ezranow. He 
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crossed the yard and went out at the 
gate, and down the lane’s end to the 
main road. The father and mother list- 
ened to his footsteps, and the man gave 
a heavy groan. 

“Let him go—let him go! ’twill teach 
him a lesson!” said Mrs. Barnet, with 
something of her usual spirit. She 
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to herself, and I knew it from past sor- 
rers; and I never slept a wink that 
night—sure’s you live—till the roosters 
crowed for day.” 

“Perhaps ’twon’tdo nothin’ but good!” 
Lyddy Bangs would say, consolingly. 
“Perhaps the young folks’ll git each 
other a sight the sooner. They’d had 





could not say more, though she tried her 
best ; the occasion was far too great. 


How many times that summer Mrs. 
Powder attempted to wreak vengeance 
upon Joel, the tattle-tale ; into what 
depths of intermittent remorse that mis- 
chief-making boy was resolutely plunged, 
who shall describe? No more luncheons 
of generous provision; no more jovial 
skirmishing at the kitchen windows, or 
liberal payment for easy errands. When- 
ever Mrs. Powder saw Lyddy Bangs, or 
any other intimate and sympathetic 
friend, she bewailed her careless confi- 
dences under the hemlock-tree and de- 
tailed her anxious attentions to the 
hornet-stung eavesdropper. 

“T went right home,” she would say, 
sorrowfully ; “I filled him plumb-full 
with as good a supper as I could gather 
up, and I took all the fire out o’ them 
hornit-stings with the best o’ remedies. 
‘Joel, dear,’ says I, ‘ you won't lose by it 
if you keep your mouth shut about them 
words I spoke to Lyddy Bangs,’ and he 
was that pious I might ha’ known he 
meant mischief. They ain’t boys nor 


men, they're divils, when they come to 
that size, and so you mark my words! 
But his mother never could keep nothing 


to kep’ it to theirselves till they was 
gray-headed ‘less somebody let the cat 
out o’ the bag.” 

“Don’t you rec'lect how my cat acted 
that day!” exclaimed Mrs. Powder, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘How she was good as took 
with a fit! She knowed well enough 
what was brewin’; I only wish we'd 
had half of her sense.” 


IV. 


The day before Christmas all the long 
valley was white with deep, new-fallen 
snow. The road which led up from the 
neighboring village and the railroad 
station stretched along the western 
slope—a mere trail, untrodden and un- 
broken. The storm had just ceased ; 
the high mountain-peaks were clear and 
keen and rose-tinted with the waning 
light; the hills were no longer green 
with their covering of pines and maples 
and beeches, but gray with bare branches, 
and a cold, dense color, almost black, 
where the evergreens grew thickest. On 
the other side of the valley the farmsteads 
were mapped out as if in etching or pen- 
drawing; the far-away orchards were 
drawn with a curious exactness and reg- 
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ularity, the crooked boughs of the apple- 
trees and the longer lines of the wal- 
nuts and ashes and elms came out 
against the snow with clear beauty. 
The fences and walls were buried in 
snow ; the farm-houses and barns were 
petty shapes, in their right-angled un- 
likeness to natural growths. You were 
half amused, half shocked, as the thought 
came to you of indifferent creatures 
called men and women, who busied 
themselves within those narrow walls, 
under so vast a sky, and fancied the 
whole importance of the universe was 
belittled by that of their few pent acres. 
What a limitless world lay outside those 
plaything-farms, yet what beginnings of 
immortal things the small gray houses 
had known ! 


The day before Christmas !—a festival 
which seemed in that neighborhood to 
be of modern origin. The observance of 
it was hardly popular yet among the 
elder people, but Christmas had been 
appropriated, nevertheless, as if every- 
body had felt the lack of it. New Year's 
Day never was sufficient for New Eng- 
land, even in its least mirthful decades. 
For those persons who took true joy 
in life, something deeper was needed 
than the spread-eagle self-congratula- 
tions of the Fourth of July, or the family 
reunions of Thanksgiving Day. There 
were no bells ringing which the country- 
folks in Law Lane might listen for on 
Christmas Eve; but something more than 
the joy that is felt in the poorest dwell- 
ing when a little child, with all its possi- 
bilities, is born ; something happier still 
came through that snowy valley with the 
thought of a Christmas-Child who “ was 
the bringer-in and founder of the reign 
of the higher life.” This was the great- 
er Thanksgiving Day, when the whole 
of Christendom is called to praise and 
pray and hear the good-tidings, and 
every heart catches something of the 
joyful inspiration of good-will to men. 


Ezra Barnet sat on a fallen tree from 
which he had brushed the powdery 
snow. It was hard work wading through 
the drifts, and he had made good head- 
way up the long hill before he stopped 
to rest. Across the valley in the fading 
daylight he saw the two farms, and could 
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even trace the course of Law Lane itself, 
marked by the well-known trees. How 
small his great nut-tree looked at this 
distance! The two houses, with their 
larger and smaller out-buildings and 
snow-topped woodpiles, looked as if they 
had crept near together for protection 
and companionship. There were no 
other houses within a wide space. Ezra 
knew how remote the homes really were 
from each other, judged by any existing 
sympathy and interest. He thought of 
his bare, unnourished boyhood with 
something like resentment ; then he re- 
membered how small had been his par- 
ents’ experience, what poor ambition had 
been fostered in them by their lives ; even 
his mother’s impatience with the efforts 
he had made to bring a little more com- 
fort and pleasantness to the old farm- 
house was thought of with pity for her 
innate lack of pleasure in pleasant things. 
Ezra himself was made up of inadequa- 
cies, being born and bred of the Barnets. 
He was at work on the railroad now, 
with small pay; but he had always known 
that there could be something better 
than the life in their farm-house, while 
his mother did not. A different feel- 
ing came over him as he thought whom 
the other farm-house sheltered ; he had 
looked for that first, to see if it were 
standing safe. Ruth’s last letter had 
come only the day before. This Christ- 
mas holiday was to be a surprise to her. 
He wondered whether Ruth’s father 
would Jet him in. 

Never mind! he could sleep in the 
barn among the hay ; and Ezra dropped 
into the snow again from the old tree- 
trunk and went his way. There was a 
small house just past a bend in the road, 
and he quickened his steps toward it. 
Alas! there was no smoke in Mrs. Pow- 
der’s chimney. She was away on one of 
her visiting tours; nursing some sick 
person, perhaps. She would have housed 
him for the night most gladly ; now he 
must take his chances in Law Lane. 

The darkness was already beginning 
to fall; there was a curious brownness 
in the air, like summer twilight; the 
cold became sharper, and the young man 
shivered a little as he walked. He could 
not follow the left-hand road, where it 
led among hospitable neighbors, but 
turned bravely off toward his old home 
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—a long, lonely walk at any time of the 
year, among woods and thickets all well 
known to him, and as familiar as they 
were to the wild creatures that haunted 
them. Yet Ezra Barnet did not find it 
easy to whistle as he went along. 

Suddenly, from behind a scrub-oak 
that was heavily laden with dead leaves 
and snow, leaped a small figure, and 
Ezra was for the moment much startled. 
The boy carried a rabbit-trap with un- 
usual care, and placed it on the snow- 
drift before which he stood waist-deep 
already. ‘“Gorry, Ezry! you most scared 
me to pieces!” said Joel, in a perfectly 
calm tone. “Wish you Merry Christ- 
mas! Folks’ll be lookin’ for you; they 
didn’t s’‘pose you'd git home before to- 
morrow, though.” 

“Looking for me?” 
young man, with surprise. 
send no word . 

* Ain’t you heard nothin’ "bout your 
ma’am’s being took up for dead?” 

“No, I ain't; and you aren’t foolin’ 
me with your stories, Joel Smith? You 
needn't play off any of your mischief on- 
to me.” 

“ What you gittin’ mad with meabout?” 
inquired Joel, with a plaintive tone in 
his voice. “She gota fall out in the 
barn this mornin’, an’ it liked to killed 
her. Most folks ain’t heard nothin’ 
‘bout it ‘cause its been snowin’ so. They 
come for Mis’ Powder and she called 
out to our folks, as they brought her 
round by the way of Asa Packer’s store 
to git some opodildack or somethin’.” 

Ezra asked no more questions, but 
strode past the boy, who looked after 
him a moment, and then lifted the heavy 
box-trap and started homeward. The 
imprisoned rabbit had been snowed up 
since the day before at least, and Joel 
felt humane anxieties, else he would have 
followed Ezra at a proper distance and 
learned something of his reception. 


repeated the 
“JT didn’t 





Mrs. Powder was reigning triumphant 
in the Barnet house, being nurse, house- 
keeper, and spiritual adviser all in one. 
She had been longing for an excuse to 
spend at least half a day under that 
cheerless roof for many months, but oc- 
casion had not offered. She found the 
responsibility of the parted lovers weigh- 
ing more and more heavily on her mind, 
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and had set her strong will at work to 
find some way of reuniting them, and 
even to restore a long-banished peace to 
the farms. She would not like to confess 
that a mild satisfaction caused her heart 
to feel warm and buoyant when an urgent 
summons had come at last ; but such was 
the simple truth. A man who had been 
felling trees on the farm brought the news, 
melancholy to hear under other circum- 
stances, that Mrs. Barnet had been hunting 
eggs in a stray nest in the hay-mow and 
had slipped to the floor and been taken 
up insensible. Bones were undoubtedly 
broken ; she was a heavy woman, and 
had hardly recovered her senses. The 
doctor must be found as soon as possible. 
Mrs. Powder hastily put her house to 
rights and, with a good round bundle of 
what she called her needments, set forth 
on the welcome enterprise. On the way 
she could hardly keep herself from undue 
cheerfulness, and if ever there was likely 
to be a reassuring presence in a sick- 
room it was Harriet Powder’s that De- 
cember day. 

She entered the gloomy kitchen look- 
ing like a two-footed snow-drift, her big 
round shoulders were so heaped with the 
damp white flakes. Old Ezra Barnet sat 
by the stove in utter despair, and waved 
a limp hand warningly toward the bed- 
room-door. 

“She’s layin’ in a sog,” he said, hope- 
lessly. ‘I ought to thought to send 
word to pore Ezry—all the boy she ever 
had.” 

Mrs. Powder calmly removed her 
snowy outer garments and tried to warm 
her hands over the fire. 

* Put in a couple o’ sticks of good dry 
wood,” she suggested, in a soothing 
voice; and the farmer felt his spirits 
brighten, he knew not why. Then the 
whole-souled, hearty woman walked into 
the bedroom. 

* All I could see,” she related after- 
ward, “was the end of Jane Barnet’s 
nose, and I was just as sure then as I 
be now that she was likely to continner ; 
but I set down side of the bed and got 
holt of her hand, and she groaned two 
or three times real desperate. I wished 
the doctor was there, to see if anything 
really ailed her ; but I someways knowed 
there wa’n’t, ‘less *twas gittin’ over such 
ajounce. I spoke to her, but she never 
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said nothin’, and I went back out into 
the kitchen. ‘She’s a very sick woman,’ 
says I, loud enough for her to hear me ; I 
knew ’twould please her. There was a 
good deal to do, and I put on my aprin 
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you can trust me with anything you 
feel to say, sister Barnet.’ 

“‘She kind of opened her eye that was 
next to me and surveyed my counte- 
nance sharp, but I looked serious, and 
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and took right holt and begun to lay 
about me and git dinner ; the men-folks 
was wiltin’ for want o’ somethin’, it being 
nigh three o’clock. An’ then I got Jane 
to feel more comfortable with ondressin’ 
of her, for all she’d hardly let me touch 
of her—poor creatur’, I expect she did 
feel sore !—and then daylight was failin’ 
and I felt kind o’ spent, so I set me down 
in a cheer by the bed-head and was 
speechless, too. I knew if she was able 
to speak she couldn’t hold in no great 
spell longer. 

“After awhile she stirred a little and 
groaned, and then says she, ‘Ain’t the 
doctor comin’?’ and I peaced her up 
well’s I could. ‘Be I very bad off, 
Harri't ?’ says she. 

“* We'll hope for the best, Jane,’ says 
I; and that minute the notion come to 
me how I'd work her round, an’ I like 
to laughed right out, but I didn’t. 

* Tf Ishould lose me again, you must 
see to sendin’ for my son,’ says she; 
‘his father’s got no head.’ 


“«<«T will,” says I, real solemn. ‘An’ 


et 
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she groaned real honest. ‘Be I like 
old Mis’ Topliff?’ she whispered, and I 
kind o’ nodded an’ put my hand up to 
my eyes. She was like her, too ; some 
like her, but not nigh so bad, for Mis’ 
Topliff was hurt so fallin’ down the sul- 
lar-stairs that she never got over it an’ 
died the day after. 

**Oh, my sakes! ’she bu’st out whinin’, 
‘T can’t be took awaynow. I ain’t a-goin’ 
to die right off, be I, Mis’ Powder ?’ 

“*T aint the one to give ye hope. In 
the midst of life we are in death. We 
ain’t sure of the next minute, none of us,’ 
says I, meanin’ it general, but discoursin’ 
away like an old book o’ sermons. 

“*T do feel kind o’ failin’, now,’ says 
she. ‘Oh, can’t you do nothin’ ?’—and I 
come over an’ set on the foot o’ the bed 
an’ looked right at her. I knew she was 
a dreadful notional woman, and always 
made a fuss when anything was the mat- 
ter with her; couldn’t bear no kind o’ 

ain. 
«<*Sister Barnet,’ says I, ‘don’t you 
bear nothin’ on your mind you'd like to 
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see righted before you go? I know you ain’t been at peace with Crosby’s folks, 
and ’tain’t none o my business, but I shouldn’t want to be called away with 
hard feelin’s in my heart. You must overlook my speaking right out, but I 
should want to be so used myself.’ 

“Poor old creatur’! She had an awful fight of it, but she beat her temper for 
once an’ give in. ‘I do forgive all them Crosbys,’ says she, an’ rolled up her eyes. 














‘I says to myself that 

wa'n’t all I wanted, but I 

let her alone a spell, and set 

there watchin’ asif I expected her to 

breathe her last any minute. 

“She asked for Barnet, and I said he was anxious 

and out watchin’ for the doctor, now the snow’d stopped. 

‘I wish I could see Ezra,’ says she. ‘I'm all done with the lane now, and I'd keep 

the peace if I was goin’ to live.’ Her voice got weak, and I didn’t know but 

she was worse off than I s’posed. I was scared for a minute, and then I took a 
grain 0’ hope. I'd watched by too many dyin’-beds not to know the difference. 

“Don’t ye let Barnet git old Nevins to make my coffin, will ye, Mis’ Powder?’ 
says she once. 

“* He’s called a good workman, ain’t he?’ says I, soothin’ as I could. When 
it come to her givin’ funeral orders, ’twas more’n I could do to hold in. 

“<T ain’t goin’ snappin’ through torment in a hemlock coffin, to please that old 
cheat!’ says she, same’s if she was well, an’ ris’ right up in bed; and then her 
bruises pained her an’ she dropped back on the pillow. 

“Oh, I'm a-goin’ now!’ says she. ‘I’ve been an awful hard woman. “Twas I put 
Barnet up to the worst on’t. I’m willin’ Ezra should marry Ruthy Crosby ; she’s 
a nice, pooty gal, and I never owned it till now I’m on my dyin’-bed—Oh, I’m 
a-goin’, I’m a-goin’!—Ezra can marry her, and the two farms together'll make the 
best farm in town. Barnet ain’t got no fight left ; he’s like an oid sheep since we 
drove off Ezra.’ And then she’d screech; you never saw no such a fit of narves. 
And the end was I had to send to Crosby’s, in all the snow, for them to come 
over. 

“ An’ Barnet was got in to hold her hand and hear last words enough to make 
a Fourth o’ July speech ; and I was sent out to the door to hurry up the Crosbys, 
and who should come right out o’ the dark but Ezra. I declare, when I see him 
you could a-knocked me down with a feather. But I got him by the sleeve— 
‘You hide away a spell,’ says I, ‘till I set the little lamp in this winder ; an’ don’t 
you make the best o’ your ma’s condition; ‘pear just as consarned about her as 
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you can. Ill let ye know why, soon’s 
we can talk —and I shoved him right 


- out an’ shut the door. 


“The groans was goin’ on, and in come 
Crosby and Ruth, lookin’ scared about to 
death themselves. Neither on ‘em had 
ever been in that house before, as I know 
of. She called ’em into the bedroom and 
said she’d had hard feelin’s towards them 
and wanted to make peace before she died, 
and both on ’em shook hands with her. 

«Don’t you want to tell Ruth what 
you said to me about her and Ezry?’ 
says I, whisperin’ over the bed. ‘’Live 
or dead, you know ’tis right and best.’ 

««There ain’t no half way "bout me,’ 
she says, and so there wan't. ‘Ruth,’ 
says she, out loud, ‘I want you to tell 
pore Ezra that I gave ye both my blessin’,’ 
and I made two steps acrost that kitchen 
and set the lamp in the window, and in 
comes Ezra—pore boy, he didn’t know 
what was brewin’, and thought his moth- 
er was dyin’ certain when he saw the 
Crosbys goin’ in. 

“He went an’ stood beside the bed, 
an’ his father clutched right holt of him. 
Thinks I to myself, if you make as edi- 
fyin’ an end when your time really does 
come, you may well be thankful, Jane 
Barnet! 

“They was all a-weepin’, an’ I was 
weepin’ myself, if you'll believe it, I'd 
got a-goin’ so. You ought to seen 
her take holt o’ Ruth’s hand an’ Ezra’s 
an’ put em together. Then Td got all 
I wanted, I tell you. An’ after she'd 
screeched two or three times more she 


begun to git tired ; the pore old creatur’ 
was shook up dreadful, and I felt for her 
consid able, though you may not think 
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it ; so I beckoned ’em out into the kitchen 
an’ went in an’ set with her alone. She 
dropped off into a good easy sleep, an’ I 
told the folks her symptoms was more 
encouragin’, 

“T tell you, if ever I took handsome 
care o’ any sick person ’twas Jane Bar- 
net, before she got about again; an’ 
Ruth she used to come over an’ help 
real willin’. She got holt of her ma’-in- 
law’s bunnit one afternoon an’ trimmed 
it up real tasty, and that pleased Mis’ 
Barnet about to death. My conscience 
pricked me some, but not a great sight. 
I’m willin’ to take what blame come to 
me by rights. 

“The doctor come postin’ along, late 
that night, and said she was doin’ well, 
owin’ to the care she’d had, and give 
me a wink. And she’s alive yet,” Mrs. 
Powder always assured her friends, tri- 
umphantly—‘“ and, what’s more, is mid- 
dlin’ peaceable disposed. She’s said one 
or two pinted things to me, though, an’ 
I shouldn’t wonder, come to think it 
over, if she mistrusted me just the least 
grain. But, dear sakes! they never was 
so comfortable in their lives ; an’ Ezra 
he got a first-rate bargain for a lot o’ 
Crosby’s woodland that the railroad 
wanted, and peace is kind o’ set in 
amon’st ’em up in Law Lane.” 


¥. 


When Ezra Barnet waked on Christ- 
mas morning, in his familiar, dark little 





chamber under the lean-to roof, he could 
hardly believe that he was at home 
again, and that such strange things had 
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happened. There were cheerful voices 
in the kitchen below, and he dressed 
hurriedly and went down-stairs. 

There was Mrs. Powder, cooking the 
breakfast with lavish generosity, and 
beaming with good-nature. Barnet, the 
father, was smiling and looking on with 
pleased anticipation; the sick woman 
was comfortably bolstered up in the 
bedroom. In all his life the son had 
never felt so drawn to his mother ; there 
was a new look in her eyes as he went 
toward her ; she had lost her high color, 
and looked at him pleadingly, as she 
never had done before. “Ezry, come close 
here!” said she. “I believe I’m goin’ to 
git about ag’in, afterall. Mis’ Powder 
says I be; but them feelin’s I had slip- 
pin’ down the mow, yesterday, was twice 
as bad as the thump I struck with. I 
may never be the same to work, but I 
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ain’t goin’ to fight with folks no more, 
sence the Lord’ll let me live a spell 
longer. I ain't a-goin’ to fight with 
nobody, no matter how bad I want to. 
Now, you go an’ git you a good break- 
fast. I: ain’t eat a mouthful since 
breakfast yesterday, and you can bring 
me a help o’ anything Sister Powder 
favors my havin’.” 

“T hope ‘twill last,” muttered Sister 
Powder to herself, as she heaped the 
blue plate. “Wish you all a Merry 
Christmas!” she said. “I like to forgot 
my manners.” 

It was Christmas Day, whether any- 
body in Law Lane remembered it or 
not. The sun shone bright on the 
sparkling snow, the eaves were drop- 
ping, and the snow-birds and blue-jays 
came about the door. The wars of Law 
Lane were ended. 


GOD’S COMFORTER. 


By S. Decatur Smith, Jr. 


Waar time the Christ to Calvary was led 
And hung all bleeding on the cross of shame, 
While frenzied hordes reviled and mocked His name, 
O’er thorns the golden aureole’s flame was shed. 
When o’er His face death’s deadly pallor spread 
And one great cry of anguish shook His frame, 
On rapid wing a pitying robin came, 
And fluttered sorrowful about His head. 


From out the wounded brow, with eager beak, 
The robin plucked a thorn, when, like a tear, 
Upon its breast one drop of life-blood fell. 

And even now the blessed brand will speak, 
From every robin’s bosom, of the dear 
And tender pity that He knew so well. 
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IN DICKENS-LAND. 
By Edwin Percy Whipple. 


HE reason that every- 
y body likes novels is, 
that everybody is 
more or less a novel- 
ist. In addition to 
the practical life that 

men and women lead, 
conieatiy vexed, as it is, by obstructive 
facts, there is an interior life which they 
imagine, in which facts smoothly give 
way to sentiments, ideas, and aspir- 
ations. In this imagined existence 
people strengthen themselves with new 
faculties, exalt themselves with new pas- 
sions, surround themselves with new 
companions, devote themselves to new 
objects. They are richer, handsomer, 
braver, wittier, nobler, more disinter- 
ested, more adventurous, more efficient, 
than they are in their actual personali- 
ties and mode of living. They construct 
long stories, long as their own lives, of 
which they are the heroes’ or heroines ; 
and the novels they best like to read are 
those whose scenes and characters best 
fit into the novel they are themselves in- 
cessantly weaving. The universality of 
self-esteem is probably due to the fact 
that people confuse the possibilities of 
their existence with its actualities. Each 
being the hero of “ My Novel,” gains self- 
importance in virtue of that ; and while 
externally classed with the “nobodies,” 
is internally conscious of ranking with 
the “somebodies.” Burn out of a man, 
indeed, everything else—sense, sensibil- 
ity, and conscience—you will still find 
alive in his ashes a little self-conceit and 
alittle imagination. “How much do you 
weigh ?” a man was asked. “Well,” he 
replied, “ordinarily, only a hundred and 
twenty pounds; but when I’m mad, I 
weigh a ton!” But the great increase 
of weight arises when a person is kin- 
dled with a conception of what he has a 
possibility of becoming. 

It is evident that, as these novel-spin- 
ning factories are in full operation in all 
heads, the only check on their written 
production is the necessity for some 
talent for narrative and some knack in 





composition. Hence, in the first place, 
a swarm of romancers, who have properly 
no place in literature, and who represent 
every variety of mediocrity, from the 
fussy and furious dead-level of sensa- 
tionalism to the tame and timid dead- 
level of conventionality. Some put blood 
in their ink, some water, but it must be 
said that in these matters blood is not 
always thicker than water. Rise a step 
above this level ; introduce some art in 
the plot and some truth in the charac- 
terization ; keep as close to actual life as 
a photographer ; be as diffuse and dog- 
ged in details as is consistent with pre- 
serving a kind of languid interest; econ- 
omize material, whether of incident or 
emotion ; realize Carlyle’s sarcasm that 
England contains twenty millions of 
people, mostly bores—and you have An- 
thony Trollope, the most unromantic of 
romancers, popular in virtue of his skill 
in reproducing a population. Vitalize 
this dull reality by vivid feeling ; put 
passion into everything ; eliminate all that 
does not stimulate ; be as fruitful in inci- 
dents as Trollope is in commonplaces ; 
envelop the reader in a whirl of events ; 
drag him violently on through a series 
of minor unexpected catastrophes to the 
grand unexpected catastrophe at the 
end; heap stimulants on him until he 
feels like a mad Malay running amuck 
through the streets—and you have 
Charles Reade, the great master of melo- 
dramatic effect. This social life which 
Trollope does not penetrate, which 
Reade exaggerates, look at it with a 
curious, sceptical eye, sharpened by a 
wearied heart ; be superior to all the fine 
illusions of existence, by defect of spir- 
itual insight as well as by subtilty of 
external observation; lay bare all the 
hypocrisies and rascalities of “proper ” 
people, without losing faith in the possi- 
bility of virtue ; survey men and women 
in their play rather than in their real 
struggle and work ; bring all the re- 
sources of keen observation, incisive wit, 
and delicate humor to the task of ex- 
hibiting the frailties of humanity, with- 
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out absolutely teaching that it is hope- 
lessly vicious and effete—and you have 
Thackeray, a kindly man of genius, hon- 
estly forced by his peculiar intellect and 
experience to inculcate the dreadful doc- 
trine that life does not pay. Add Thack- 
eray’s sharp and bright perception to 
Trollope’s nicety in detail, and supple- 
ment both with large scholarship and 
wide reach of philosophic insight ; con- 
ceive a person who looks, not only af 
life and info life, but through it, who 
sympathizes with the gossip of peasants 
and the principles of advanced thinkers, 
who is as capable of reproducing Fergus 
O’Conner as John Stuart Mill, and is as 
blandly tolerant of Garrison as of Hegel 
—and you have the wonderful woman 
who called herself George Eliot, probably 
the largest mind among the romancers 
of the century, but with an incurable sad- 
ness at the depth of her nature which 
deprives her of the power to cheer the 
readers she interests and informs. 

It may here be said that, in a peculiar 
and restricted domain of imagination, 
the great American novelist, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, has fairly outmatched all his 
English brethren. He is the Jonathan 
Edwards of the imaginative representa- 
tion of life, as Thackeray is its Hume. 
He teaches with vivid distinctness the 
doctrine of “the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin.” Scott once said that there were 
depths in human nature which it was 
unhealthy to attempt to sound, and it 
is in attempting to sound these that 
Hawthorne has exhibited his most mar- 
vellous gifts of insight and characteri- 
zation. In the subtlety and accuracy, 
the penetration and sureness, of his 
glance into the morbid phenomena of 
the human soul; in exhibiting the op- 
eration of the most delicate laws of at- 
traction and repulsion which human nat- 
ures can experience ; in the capacity to 
terrify his readers with the conscious- 
ness of their latent possibilities for evil, 
so that they shrink from his pitiless ex- 
posures “like guilty things surprised ”— 
he makes novelists like Thackeray and 
Dickens appear relatively superficial ; 
but, as Scott had foretold, the repre- 
sentation is too ghostly and ghastly to 
give that degree of artistic pleasure 
which is the condition of a novelist’s 
complete success with the public. 
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Each of these novelists has a particu- 
lar class of appreciative readers whose 
individual experience of life they spe- 
cially meet. But there are two romanc- 
ers, Scott and Dickens, who are liked 
and loved by everybody, because, by the 
happiness of their natures as well as the 
force of their genius, they are radiators 
of cheer, and communicate the most de- 
licious imaginative enjoyment. Differ- 
ent in many important respects, they 
agree in that last and inmost felicity of 
genius of being universally attractive. 
They are the only novelists who have 
succeeded in domesticating their cre- 
ations in all imaginations as real human 
beings, whose wit or wisdom, whose 
joys or sorrows, whose hates or loves, 
we refer to as confidently as Mrs. Gamp 
did to her dear, ideal Mrs. Harris—more 
real to the eye of her mind than the 
Betsey Prig she daily beheld in super- 
abundant flesh. 

To achieve this miracle Dickens must 
not only have had exceptional powers of 
Observation and imagination, but extra- 
ordinary intensity of sympathy with 
ordinary feelings and beliefs. His gen- 
ius in characterization tends to the gro- 
tesque and extravagant ; his personages, 
in their names as in their qualities, pro- 
duce on us the effect of strangeness ; the 
plots of the novels in which they appear 
would with any other characters seem 
grossly improbable, and yet his mind is 
unmistakably rooted in common sense 
and common humanity. He thus suc- 
ceeds in giving his readers all the pleas- 
ure which comes from contemplating 
what is strange, odd, and eccentric, with- 
out disquieting them by any paradoxes 
in morals or shocking them by any per- 
versions of homely natural sentiment. 
The “Christmas Carol,” for example, is 
as wild in grotesque fancy as a dream 
of Hoffmann, yet in feeling as solid and 
sweet and humane as a sermon of Chan- 
ning. It impresses us somewhat as we 
are impressed by the sight of the Bible 
as illustrated by Gustave Doré. Thus 
held fast to common, homely truths and 
feelings by his sentiments, he can safely 
give reins to his imagination in his crea- 
tions. The keenest of observers, both 
of things and persons, all that he ob- 
serves is still taken up and transformed 
by his imagination—becomes Dickens- 
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ized, in fact—so that, whether he de- 
scribes a landscape, or a boot-jack, or a 
building, or a man, we see the object, not 
as it is in itself, but as it is deliciously 
bewitched by his method of looking at 
it. Everything is suggested by his out- 
ward experience, but modified by his in- 
ward experience. The result is that we 
do not have in him an exact transcript of 
life, but an individualized ideal of life 
from his point of view. He has, in short, 
discovered and colonized one of the waste 
districts of Imagination, which we may 
eall Dickens-land or Dickens-ville; from 
his own brain he has peopled it with 
some fourteen hundred persons, and it 
agrees with the settlements made there 
by Shakespeare and Scott in being better 
known than such geographical countries 
as Canada and Australia, and it agrees 
with them equally in confirming us in 
the belief of the reality of a population 
which has no actual existence. It is 
distinguished from all other colonies in 
Brainland by the ineffaceable peculiari- 
ties of its colonizer ; its inhabitants don’t 
die like other people, but, alas! they also 
now can’t increase ; but whithersoever 
any of them may wander they are recog- 
nized at once, by an unmistakable birth- 
mark, as belonging to the race of Dick- 
ens. A man who has done this is not 
merely one of a thousand, but one of a 
thousand millions ; for he has created an 
ideal population which is more interest- 
ing to human beings than the great body 
of their own actual friends and neigh- 
bors. 

And how shall I describe this popula- 
tion, so numerous and so various ? 

It must, of course, be divided into 
classes ; and its most general division is 
into humane people and malignant peo- 
ple. The one test of merit in Dickens- 
land is goodness of heart; and it con- 
tains a considerable number of highly 
esteemed persons in whom this quality 
is connected with confusion of head. 
No other novelist ever drew so many 
foois and half-witted people and drew 
them sohumanely. There, for example, 
is poor Miss Flite, the crazed suitor in 
the Court of Chancery, who has dis- 
covered that the sixth seal mentioned 
in the Revelations is the Great Seal of 
the Lord Chancellor, and who expects 
a judgment in her case on the Day of 
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Judgment. There is Miss Betsey Trot- 
wood’s friend, Mr. Dick, with his head 
hopelessly troubled and intermixed with 
that of King Charles the First, and lis- 
tening to Dr. Strong’s learned disser- 
tations “with his poor wits wandering, 
God knows where, on the wings of hard 
words.” Add a little conscious brain, 
so that the heart can stutter into half- 
intelligent expression, and you have 
what Susan Nipper calls “ that innocent- 
est creeter Toots.” This young gentle- 
man, as you remember, had been sub- 
jected to Dr. Blimber’s forcing system 
in education, but “had stopped off blow- 
ing one day, and remained in the school 
a mere stalk ;” and who “ when he began 
to have whiskers left off having brains.” 
When he comes into his property he 
hires a set of apartments, employs a 
prize-fighter, called the Game Chicken, 
to complete his education as a gentle- 
man, and falls in love with Florence 
Dombey. The attachment proves hope- 
less, and he becomes a prey to Byronic 
despair. ‘The state of my feelings to- 
ward Miss Dombey,” he says to Captain 
Cuttle, “is of that unspeakable descrip- 
tion that my heart is a desert island, 
and she lives in it alone. I'm getting 
more used up every day, and ’'m proud 
to be so. If you could see my legs 
when I take my boots off, you’d form 
some idea of what unrequited affection 
is. Ihave been prescribed bark, but I 
don’t take it, for I don’t wish to have 
any tone whatever given to my constitu- 
tién. Tdrather not. The hollow crowd 
when they see me with the Chicken, and 
characters of distinction like that, sup- 
pose me to be happy ; but I’m wretched.” 

Dickens makes Toots, indeed, as ri- 
diculous a creature as can well be con- 
ceived, but then he makes him as lov- 
able as he is laughable. The readers 
of “Dombey and Son” feel that he is 
of infinitely more importance than the 
haughty Edith or the keen and cunning 
Carker of that wonderful novel; for he 
has a good heart under his stammering 
brain, and Dickens, in such matters, 
agrees with his own John Chivery, who 
says of his foolish son: ‘My son has a 
‘art, and my son’s ‘art is in the right 
place. Me and his mother knows where 
to find it, and we find it sitiwated cor- 
rect.” 
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Next above the half-witted we have 
the stupid characters of Dickens—char- 
acters in whom stupidity, however, is, 
as it is in nature, blended with self- 
importance. Such are old Joe Willet, 
Barkis, Jack Bunsby, Mr. F.’s Aunt, and 
the rest. Intellect just twinkles in them, 
like a fire-fly in the dark. ‘That chap, 
sir,” says Mr. Willet, speaking of Hugh, 
“though he has all his faculties about 
him, somewheres or another, bottled-up 
and corked-down, has no more imagina- 
tion than Barnaby has. And why hasn't 
he? Because they never was drawed out 
of him when he was a boy. That’s why. 
What would any of us have been, if our 
fathers hadn’t drawed our faculties out 
of us? What would my boy Joe have 
been, if I hadn’t drawed his faculties 
out of him?” 

Again, the liquor-steeped Durdles, in 
“Edwin Drood,” employs the boy-imp, 
Deputy, to stone him home, when he is 
out after ten o’clock at night, and takes 
great credit on himself for thus giving 
the boy an object in life. ‘ What was 
he before?” he says, with “the slow 
gravity of beery soddenness.” “A De- 
stroyer. What work did he do? Noth- 
ing but destruction. What did he earn 
by it? Short terms in Cloisterham jail. 
Not a person, not a piece of property, 
not a winder, not a horse, nor a dog, 
nor a cat, nor a bird, nor a fowl, nor a 
pig, but what he stoned, for want of an 
enlightened object. I put that enlight- 
ened object before him, and now he can 
turn his honest half-penny by the three 
penn’orth a week.” “I wonder he has 
no competitors,” says Mr. Jasper. “He 
has plenty,” answers Mr. Durdles, “but 
he stones ’em all away.” 

Then there is that inscrutable old 
woman, Mr. F.’s Aunt, in “ Little Dor- 
rit,” who has such a benevolent desire 
that Arthur Clennam shall be “ brought 
for’ard,” in order that she may “ chuck 
him out o’ winder ;” who sits down in 
the pie-shop with the inexorable pur- 
pose not to move until the “chucking” 
process has been accomplished, and who 
subjects her companion to some embar- 
rassment in consequence of “an idle 
rumor which circulated among the 
credulous infants of the neighborhood, 
to the effect that the old lady had sold 
herself to the pie-shop to be made up, 
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and was then sitting in the pie-shop par- 
lor declining to complete her contract.” 

Connected with this class of charac- 
ters is a class in which conceit carries 
stupidity to an elevation quite ideal. 
Sim Tappertit, Mr. Kenwigs, Mr. Sapsea, 
may be cited as its representatives. 
Where is the person so fortunate as no/ 
to have met Mr. Sapsea, or somebody 
who strongly suggested him—the man 
who gives a certain grandeur to his fat- 
wittedness, who is heroically dull and 
majestically insensible, and whose con- 
ceit could hardly be blasted out of him 
by the heaviest charge of nitro-glyce- 
rine? Thinking, in his condescending 
almightiness, that it is not good for man 
to be alone, he cast his eye about him 
for a nuptial partner, whose mind might 
be absorbed in hisown. That eye, thus 
cast about him, fell on Miss Brobity. 
“Miss Brobity’s being, young man,” he 
says to Mr. Jasper, “ was deeply imbued 
with homage to Mind. She revered 
Mind, when launched, or, as I say, pre- 
cipitated, on an extensive knowledge of 
the world. When I made my proposal, 
she did me the honor to be so over- 
shadowed with a species of Awe as to 
be able to articulate only the two words, 
‘O, Thou!’—meaning myself, ‘ 
and, though encouraged to proceed, she 
never did proceed a word further.” 
Mrs. Sapsea, thus courted, soon dies of 
“a feeble action of the liver,” and to the 
very last addressed her august spouse— 
playing Jove to her Semele—in the same 
unfinished terms of “O, Thou!” And 
perhaps the most audacious stroke of 
Dickens’s extravagant humor is found in 
the inscription which Mr. Sapsea places 
on her monument. 

We do no injustice to that “ fool posi- 
tive,” Mr. Sapsea, in saying we make 
an ascent in the mental scale in proceed- 
ing to consider fools after the fashion 
of Mrs. Nickleby. She is the type of a 
class, very numerous in actual life, whose 
minds are run away with by the acci- 
dental association of ideas; who have 
thoughts, but no power of directing 
their thoughts. Flora Casby, in “ Little 
Dorrit,” with her unpunctuated velocity 
of incoherent talk, belongs to the same 
general class. So does Mr. Sparkler, 
whose stunted brain stammers under the 
weight of his admiration for persons 
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who have “ no nonsense in them ”—in his 
case a purely disinterested and pathetic 
tribute to all human beings who do not 
share his special defect. So does the 
poor little Barnacle of the Circumlocu- 
tion Office, who is so shocked by Arthur 
Clennam’s coming into the office with a 
demand to “know” something about the 
matters which the Department was the- 
oretically instituted to explain. Every- 
one remembers the scene at Pet Meagles’s 
marriage with Henry Gowan, in which 
this young Barnacle testifies his horror 
and indignation, “to two vapid young 
gentlemen, his relatives,” at the presence 
of Arthur at the feast. ‘There was a 
feller here, look here, who had come to 
our Department without an appoint- 
ment and said he wanted to know, you 
know ; and that, look here, if he was to 
break out now, as he might, you know 
(for you never could tell what an un- 
gentlemanly Radical of that sort would 
be up to next), and was to say, look here, 
that he wanted to know this moment, 
you know, that would be jolly—wouldn’t 
it?” 

So does “the young man by the name 
of Guppy,” in “Bleak House.” He is an 
attorney's clerk, who, in proposing to 
Esther Summerson, “files a declara- 
tion ;” who represents his mother as 
eminently calculated, by her virtues, to 
be a mother-in-law ; and who, with vast 
self-esteem, and desire to strike every- 
body he meets with an impression of his 
superior magnanimity and intelligence, 
is forced by his nature to demean him- 
self like the wretched snob he is—be- 
longing, as he does, to that family of 
fools in which the natural variety of the 
species blends with another variety which 
it would be profanity to name. 


It is difficult to say where, in Dickens, 
the humorist ends and the satirist be- 
gins, but there are in his works whole 
classes of character in which the satirist 
evidently predominates. His method of 
assailing social and political abuses is 
to make them ridiculous or hateful, and 
he makes them ridiculous or hateful by 
impersonating them in men and women. 
We quote them as we quote a jest or 
bright saying—not as characters, but as 
epigrams endowed with individuality. 
His humorous personages spring from 
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his sympathies, his satirical ones from 
his antipathies; and antipathy never 
gives us the whole and inward truth 
about anybody, but makes us exaggerate 
the trait we dislike until the individual 
is all merged in his particular defect. 
The popularity of such characters in 
Dickens is due to the fact that they 
reflect popular prejudices, and never 
go beyond that perception of externals 
which is our easy, intolerant way of 
judging the people we despise or de- 
test. The intellectual limitations of 
Dickens are also revealed in his satiri- 
cal sketches. His heart is developed 
out of all proportion to his brain. The 
abuses of a system blind his eyes to its 
merits and its purpose. He is a re- 
former, but a reformer whose common- 
sense is unaccompanied with compre- 
hensive intelligence, and whose moral 
sense frequently impels him to be prac- 
tically unjust. Nobody who is carried 
away by his delicious satire on the Bar- 
nacles and their “Circumlocution Office ” 
stops to think that the Circumlocution 
Office is simply the introduction of 
method into the transaction of public 
business—a system which, with all its 
defects, is the only contrivance ever de- 
vised by human wit to check scoundrel- 
ism in official place. Nobody who is 
carried away by his satire on the delays 
in chancery stops to think that the 
Court of Chancery with all its abuses, 
means equity jurisprudence, and that 
equity jurisprudence, in distinction from 
the common law, is one of the few things 
in insular England in which the prin- 
ciples of universal reason and universal 
justice have been fairly applied. 

The novel of “ Hard Times ” isa satire 
on political economy, of which Dickens 
knew little, and the little he knew offend- 
ed his benevolent feelings—as if the law 
of gravitation itself did not frequently 
offend benevolent feeling! Still, Mr. 
Gradgrind will for generations prevent 
a large number of amiable people from 
admitting the demonstrations of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo. One sometimes 
feels, in reflecting on the immense in- 
fluence exerted by Dickens on matters 
requiring, for their adequate treatment, 
wide knowledge and philosophic large- 
ness of mind, that it is a great pity he 
did not receive in youth a systematic 
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education, which would have given him 
the austere mental training which, with 
all his genius, he so evidently lacked. 
We are occasionally reminded, in read- 
ing him, of Tony Weller’s reply to Mr. 
Pickwick’s praise of the intelligence of 
his son Sam: “ Werry glad to hear of 
it, sir,” he says. “I tooka great deal 
o’ pains in his eddication, sir; let him 
run the streets when he was werry 
young, sir, and shift for himself. It’s 
the only way to make a boy sharp, sir.” 
Undoubtedly what Dickens picked up in 
“running the streets” was precious to 
literature. Undoubtedly he saw much 
that legislators, statesmen, and thinkers 
neglect. But it would have been better, 
when he invaded their province, if he 
had known more than he did of the sub- 
jects that occupied their activity. The 
fatal defect of his judgment was that he 
could not fairly represent any system of 
administration or government, of philan- 
thropy or theology, which worked what 
he considered injustice or wrong in indi- 
vidual cases. Now, God alone, with an 
eternity to operate in, can deal with such 
exceptional cases. Imperfect human 
beings can, at the best, only frame sys- 
tems which have a tendency to do the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 
As a humorist, Dickens is as tolerant as 
nature is; as a satirist, he is, in spirit, 
almost as intolerant, though in a differ- 
ent way, as Carlyle himself. He has not 
the Shakespearean toleration—the toler- 
ation which comes from immense force 
and reach and fairness of mind, as well 
as from goodness and tenderness of 
heart. 

But, waiving these considerations, 
and coming down to the real talent of 
Dickens in looking at these things from 
his own point of view, we have a crowd 
of shadowy characters which are in- 
disputably inhabitants of Dickens-land. 
There is the whole family of the Barna- 
cles, born to receive salaries and shirk 
work, preaching and living the gospel of 
“How not to do it.” There is Lord 


Lancaster Stiltstalking, “who had been 
maintained by the Circumlocution Office 
for many years as a representative of the 
Britannic Majesty abroad.” This “noble 
Refrigerator had iced several European 
courts in his time, and had done it with 
such complete success that the very name 
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of Englishman yet struck cold to the 
stomachs of foreigners who had the dis- 
tinguished honor of remembering him, 
at the distance of a quarter of a century.” 
At the festive board he “shaded the din- 
ner, cooled the-wines, chilled the gravy, 
and blighted the vegetables.” 

Then there is the class of professional 
philanthropists, Mrs. Jellyby, Mrs. Par- 
diggle, and Messrs. Quale, Gusher, and 
Honeythunder, caricatures which express 
one of the most persistent of Dickens’s 
antipathies. Remember poor rueful Mr. 
Jellyby adjuring his daughter Caddy, 
when she was to marry young Mr. Tur- 
veydrop, not to have a “mission.” Un- 
less, he says, you mean with all your 
heart to strive to make a home for your 
husband, “you had better murder him 
than marry him.” And, then recurring 
to the disorders of his own home, owing 
to Mrs. Jellyby’s absorption in Borrio- 
boola-Gha, he calls his neglected children 
“wild Indians,” and declares “that he 
was sensible the best thing that could 
happen to them was, their being all 
Tomahawked together.” 

Then there is the class to which the 
Rev. Mr. Chadband belongs—imperson- 
ated satires on clerical defects and 
bigotries, which some clergymen have 
been so injudicious as to denounce as 
attacks on religion. Mr. Chadband is 
“a large yellow man, with a fat smile,” 
a greasy paw, and with “a general ap- 
pearance of having a good deal of train- 
oil in his system.” His eloquence con- 
sists in “ piling verbose flights of stairs,” 
one upon another. His sermon on what 
he calls “Terewth,” elicited by the boy 
Jo on his appearance in Mr. Snagsby’s 
house, isa masterpiece of its kind. “O 
my juvenile friends,” he exclaims, “if 
the master of this house was to go forth 
into the city and there see an eel, and 
was to come back, and was to call untoe 
him the mistress of this house, and was 
to say, ‘Sarah, rejoice with me, for I 
have seen an elephant!’ would that be 
Terewth ?” 

In the same class of impersonated sar- 
casms we must rank his hits, in “‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” on our American declaim- 
ers, swindlers, and charlatans. They 
are caricatures—but, then, what good 
caricatures! Not to speak of Mr. Jeffer- 
son Brick and Colonel Diver, of the 
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“Rowdy Journal,” how delightful is 
Elijah Pogram, “honorable” in virtue 
of his being a member of Congress. 
The Hon. Elijah’s eulogy on the rascal 
Chollop must remind us of many speci- 
mens of Western eloquence. ‘Our fel- 
low-countryman is a model of a man, 
quite fresh from Natur’s mould!” said 
Pogram, with enthusiasm. “He is a 
true-born child of this free hemisphere ! 
Verdant as the mountains of our coun- 
try ; bright and flowing as our Mineral 
Licks ; unsp’iled by withering conven- 
tionalities as air our broad and bound- 
less Perearers! Rough he may be. So 
air our Barrs. Wild he maybe. So air 
our Buffalers. But he is a child of 
Natur’, and a child of Freedom; and 
his boastful answer to the Despot and 
Tyrant is, that his bright home is in the 
settin’ sun!” This is perhaps only a 
heightened representation of the way 
in which some of our politicians make 
the American eagle scream ! 

Now, the difference between charac- 
ters like these and real men and women 
is that they have no internal vitality and 
individuality. In short, they have no 
souls. Dickens’s force of imagination is 
such that he easily succeeds in personi- 
fying them ; but he easily succeeds, also, 
in personifying streets, buildings, land- 
scapes, furniture—everything, in short, 
he touches. It is so difficult, in this 
brief survey, to mention, even by name, 
scores of the true characters which en- 
liven his books, that the deduction we 
make is comparatively of slight impor- 
tance. Among those characters who have 
essential individuality, Tony Weller and 
Mrs. Gamp stand out as perhaps the best 
examples of solid characterization in 
Dickens’s works. What they say is de- 
liciously humorous, but what they are is 
more humorous still. The same, to a 
less extent, may be said of Sam Weller, 
Squeers, Wilkins Micawber, esquire, 
Captain Ed’ard Cuttle, Mr. Crummles, 
Mr. and Mrs. Boffin ; of the wonderful 
series of boys, from Master Wackford 
Squeers all the way up to the “baby- 
devil” Deputy, in “Edwin Drood,” and 
that perfection of urchin impudence, 
Bailey, Junior, in “ Martin Chuzzlewit ;” 
of the dilapidated young gentlemen dis- 
tinguished for their flow of spirits, ani- 
mal and alcoholic, represented by Bob 
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Sawyer, Mr. Chuckster, and Mr. Richard 
Swiveller ; and of oddities and “origi- 
nals” of all kinds, such as Newman 
Noggs, Tim Linkinwater, Mr. Cruncher, 
Durdles, Mr. Venus, Mr. Wegg, Mr. Boy- 
thorn. It is useless, in such an embar- 
rassment of riches, to attempt specifica- 
tion. They are all, more or less, over- 
charged, as though the author was a little 
intoxicated with his own humorous con- 
ception, and could not keep himself with- 
in any measure ; but they are still all alive. 
Of the novels in which they appear, 
“The Pickwick Papers” are the most 
animated and joyous, inspired, as they 
are, by the very genius of fun; ‘“ David 
Copperfield” is the most delightful, va- 
rious, and satisfying of stories; “ Dom- 
bey and Son” is the freshest and most 
vital throughout in style, description, 
and characterization ; and “ The Tale of 
Two Cities” is the most intense, pas- 
sionate, and “entertaining” of narra- 
tives. 

In all the novels, the characters can 
hardly be detached from the scenes and 
incidents in which they appear with- 
out a loss in ludicrous effect. Still, let 
me quote a few sentences in which what 
they are flashes through what they say. 
Mr. Sam Weller, on first encountering 
the fat boy, accosts him with the ques- 
tion, “ You ant got nothing on your 
mind, as makes you fret yourself, have 
you?” “Not as I knows on,” replies 
the boy. ‘“Ishould rather ha’ thought,” 
says Sam, “to look at you, that you was 
a-laborin’ under an unrequited attach- 
ment to some young ’ooman.” 

Mrs. Todgers fears that “that dread- 
ful child,” Bailey, junior, has been so 
spoilt by the gentlemen of her board- 
ing-house “that nothing but hanging 
will ever do him any good.” Mrs. Gamp 
gives, as her opinion, that “there's 
nothin’ he don’t know. All the wick- 
edness of the world is Print to him.” 
“Reether so,” retorts Bailey, junior, 
“adjusting his cravat.” And then, he 
confesses critically to Poll Sweedlepipe, 
“there’s the remains of a fine woman 
about Sairy—hey, Paul?” ‘“ Drat the 
Bragian boldness of that boy!” cried 
Mrs. Gamp. “I wouldn’t be that cree- 
tur’s mother, not for fifty pound.” 
“ Excuge,” she says, in reference to this 
same Poll Sweedlepipe, the barber, “ ex- 
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cuge the weakness of the man, 

which not a blessed hour ago he nearly 
shaved the noge off from the father of 
as lovely a family as ever, Mr. Chuzzle- 
wit, was born three sets of twins, and 
would have done it, only he see it a-goin’ 
in the glass and dodged the rager.” 

Mr. Sapsea, in “Edwin Drood,” thus 
discriminates between equity and le- 
gality. “It is not enough,” he says, 
“that Justice should be morally cer- 
tain; she must be immorally certain— 
legally, that is.” 

Mr. Micawber, who is the prey of pe- 
cuniary difficulties, and who is always 
waiting for something to “turn up,” has 
a family in every way worthy of him. 
“My mamma,” said Mrs. Micawber, “de- 
parted this life before Mr. Micawber’s 
difficulties commenced, or at least be- 
fore they became pressing. My papa 
lived to bail Mr. Micawber several times, 
and then expired, regretted by a numer- 
ous circle.” “My piece of advice to you, 
Copperfield,” says Mr. Micawber, “you 
know. Annual income, twenty pounds; 
annual expenditure, nineteen nineteen 
six; result, happiness. Annual income, 
twenty pounds; annual expenditure, 
twenty pounds ought and six; result, 
misery. The blossum is blighted, the 
leaf is withered, the God of day goes 
down on the dreary scene, and—and, in 
short, you are forever floored. As I 
am !” 

How many so-called accomplished 
women of the world are hit in this pict- 
ure of Mrs. Merdle! She “had large, 
unfeeling, handsome eyes, and dark, un- 
feeling, handsome hair, and a broad, 
unfeeling, handsome bosom.” 

“T am,” says Mr. Vincent Crummles, 
“in the theatrical profession myself; my 
wife is in the theatrical profession ; I 
had a dog that lived and died in it from 
a puppy; and my chaise-pony goes on, 
in ‘Timour the Tartar.’ ” 

When Mrs. Crupp, David Copperfield’s 
landlady, has her house invaded by Miss 
Betsey Trotwood, she vehemently ex- 
presses her determination to assert her 
rights before “a British Judy.” Mr. 


Wegg, when he charges Mr. Boffin more 
for reading poetry to him than for read- 
ing prose, justifies the exaction on the 
ground that when “a person comes to 
grind off poetry night after night, it is 
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but right he should expect to be paid 
for its weakening effect on his mind.” 
When Mr. Squeers is drunk he goes to 
bed, not only with his boots on, but with 
his umbrella under his arm. When Ar- 
thur Clennam, ruined by speculation 
and utterly crushed in spirit, says to 
Mr. Rugg, his attorney, that he only 
cares for the money left with him in 
trust, and not for his own, Mr. Rugg 
expresses an unmistakable professional 
surprise at such extraordinary delicacy 
of feeling. “I have,” he says, “gener- 
ally found in my experience that it’s 
their own money people are most par- 
ticular about. I have seen people get 
rid of a good deal of other people’s 
money, and bear it hand well; very well, 
indeed.” 


A word may be said here in regard to 
the critical charge against Dickens, that 
he preserves the individuality of his 
characters by the cheap contrivance of 
constantly repeating some mere exter- 
nal peculiarity. Mr. Snagsby always 
prefaces anything he has to say with a 
slight, deprecatory cough behind his 
raised hand. Uriah Heep is always 
“’umble.” Mr. Jarndyce’s “ Kast Wind” 
becomes in the ehd painfully monoto- 
nous. Mr. Tony Weller’s fear of the 
machinations of ‘ widdurs” tires at last 
on the critical sense of humor. Mrs. 
Merdle’s “Bosom” is so obtrusively 
prominent that it submerges Mrs. Mer- 
dle herself in a physical trait. The 
objection is just, but still the defect 
belongs to Dickens’s method of charac- 
terization. He repeats these things as 
the experienced preacher constantly re- 
peats his text, in order to deepen its 
effect on the popular mind. As long as 
Dickens makes his characters really alive, 
in internal individuality as well as in 
external peculiarity, the defect is but 
superficial. 

The villains in Dickens’s novels are 
not favorable specimens of the class from 
which Shakespeare and Scott drew some 
of their grandest creations. All his vil- 
lains are essentially low villains and ut- 
ter villains ; but experience, history, and 
Shakespeare prove that villains are com- 
monly the most complicated of all char- 
acters, and require the greatest subtle- 
ty and depth of dramatic insight to be 
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adequately represented and eaplained. 
Dickens’s villains, Quilp, Carker, Arthur 
Gride, Jonas Chuzzlewit, Ralph Nickle- 
by, Blandois, and the rest, are simply 
hideous, and belong, not to literature, 
but to the criminal courts. Though he 
devotes to them much of his strongest, 
most elaborate, and most ambitious writ- 
ing, he never succeeds in making them 
artistically justifiable. Total depravity 
is not admissible in romance ; and Dick- 
ens professes to draw his villains as to- 
tally depraved. What, hesays, in “ Edwin 
Drood ”—the last work he wrote—could 
a virtuous mind “know of the criminal 
intellect, which its own professed stu- 
dents perpetually misread, because they 
persist in trying to reconcile it with the 
average intellect of average men, instead 
of identifying it as a horrible wonder 
apart?” And as to the criminal heart 
under this criminal intellect, he has ex- 
pressed a sufficiently despairing opinion 
through the lips of the honest landlady 
who denounces Blandois, the leading 
villain of ‘Little Dorrit.” Iknow noth- 
ing, she says, ‘of philosophic philan- 
thropy.” But this I know, that “there 
are people whom it is necessary to detest 
without compromise. There are people 
who must be dealt with as enemies of 
the human race. There are people (men 
and women both, unfortunately) who 
have no good in them—none. There 
are people who have in them no human 
heart, and must be crushed like savage 
beasts and cleared out of the way.” 

Individually, I may agree with this 
judgment, and think that the hangman 
is doing the most useful of all works 
in launching such existences into non- 
existence. Kill them by all means, but 
don’t do what Dickens does—don’t make 
them prominent characters in the ideal 
realm of tragedy and romance. 


The pathos of Dickens is no less effec- 
tive than his humor; perhaps he draws 
tears even more easily than he provokes 
laughter. He makes everybody cry— 
even his hostile critics; but his critics 
object that they are made to cry against 
the rules, that it is sentimentality they 
cry over and not true sentiment, that it 
is exceedingly unnatural thus to have 
their natures so deeply stirred. Dickens 
took their tears as the most cogent of all 
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answers to their maxims, and went on 
with his work, forcing them to weep, and 
disregarding the snarling protest they 
made against the magician who extorted 
from them such irrepressible drops of 
uncriticalemotion. Still, the critics were 
not altogether wrong in saying that while 
his humor always cheered, his pathos fre- 
quently enfeebled. Vigorous manly and 
womanly will to do practical benevolent 
work is apt to be dissolved in such tears 
as Dickens makes us sometimes shed. 
It is well to sympathize with sorrow, but 
to sympathize with it to such an extent 
as to make strong-heartedness give way 
to soft-heartedness is to deprive us of the 
power to help the sorrowful. For exam- 
ple, we all, perhaps, become somewhat 
maudlin over Little Nell; but, then, Lit- 
tle Nell grown up in “Little Dorrit ;” 
grown up in Lucie Manette, of “The 
Tale of Two Cities ;” grown up in Esther 
Summerson, of the “ Bleak House,” is a 
veritable character, competent, through 
pathetic sentiment, to impress us with 
the highest obligations of duty. The af- 
fectionateness and self-devotion of these 
characters are all steeped in an atmos- 
phere of moral beauty. I think that 
Esther Summerson is the most perfect 
character of its kind in romantic liter- 
ature, thoroughly pure, sweet, kindly, 
maidenly, and humane. Mr. Peggotty, 
again, in “ David Copperfield,” is a won- 
derful example of the power of goodness 
to irradiate the homeliest form, and lift 
into grandeur the most uncouth expres- 
sion. Human nature itself is indebted 
to Dickens for such delineations of its 
possibilities of purity, tenderness, and 
humble moral strength. 

There is quite a crowd of such charac- 
ters in Dickens-land, and they thorough- 
ly Christianize it. What a discourse on 
filial duty is condensed in the advice 
given by Mr. George, in “ Bleak House,” 
to young Woolwich! “The time will 
come when this hair of your mother’s 
will be gray, and this forehead all crossed 
and recrossed with wrinkles. Take care, 
while you are young, that you can think 
in those days, ‘J never whitened a hair 
of her dear head, J never marked a sor- 
rowful line in her face!’” 

.What a living sermon is that preached 
at the death-bed of little Paul Dombey ! 
How it melts, humanizes, elevates, every 
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a The old, old fashion ! 
The fashion that came in with our first 
garments, and will last unchanged until 
our race has run its course and the wide 
firmament is rolled up likeascroll. The 
old, old fashion—Death. Oh, thank 
God! all who see it, for that older fash- 
ion yet, of Immortality ! ” 

And what a wild, agonized cry is that 
which bursts from the heart of David 
Copperfield as he surveys for the last 
time his friend, tranquilly sleeping, and 
thinks of the inexpiable crime he so 
soon after committed : 

“Never more—Oh, God forgive you, 
Steerforth !—to touch that passive hand 
in love and friendship. Never, never 
more!” 

And then there is the death of Davy 
Copperfield’s mother, as told to him by 
his old nurse, Peggotty. ‘‘Peggotty, 
my dear,’ she said, ‘put me nearer to 
you,’ for she was very weak. ‘Lay your 
good arm under my neck,’ she said, and 
turn me to you, for your face is going 
far off, and I want it to be near.’ I put 
it as she asked, and oh, Davy! the 
time came when my first parting words 
to you were true—when she was glad to 
lay her poor head on her stupid, cross 
old Peggotty’s arm—and she died like a 
child that had gone to sleep.” 

And then there is in “Bleak House ” 
that wonderfully depicted ride which 
Esther Summerson takes with Mr. 
Bucket, the detective, to follow and save 
her mother, Lady Dedlock, who had fled 
from her haughty husband’s house to 
die at the gate of the paupers’ cemetery, 
where her early love, Esther's wild fa- 
ther, was buried! ‘She lay there, with 
one arm creeping round a bar of the 
iron gate and seeming to embrace it. 
She lay there, a distressed, unsheltered, 
senseless creature.” Esther does not 
think it is her mother, but her attendant, 
Jenny. “I saw,” she says, “ but did not 
comprehend, the solemn and compas- 
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sionate look in Mr. Woodcourt’s face. 
I saw, but did not comprehend, his 
touching the other on the breast, to 
keep him back. I sawhim stand uncov- 
ered in the bitter air, with a reverence 
for something. But my understanding 
for all this was gone. I even heard it 
said between them—‘ Shall she go?’ 
‘She had better go. Her hands should 
be the first to touch her. They have a 
higher right than ours.’ I passed on to 
the gate, and stooped down. [lifted the 
heavy head, put the long dark hair aside, 
and turned the face. And it was my 
mother, cold and dead.” 

This is essential pathos, going down 
to the very roots of the thing in the hu- 
man heart. And how numerous the ex- 
amples are, spread all over Dickens’s 
works ! 


And now, in conclusion, let us cele- 
brate, without any qualification, this hu- 
mane man of genius, who, whether he 
makes us laugh or weep, makes us bet- 
ter; who cheers us with a fresh con- 
fidence in human nature, and with an 
intenser sympathy for the poor, the 
despised, and the wretched ; who has 
done immense good, while he has seemed 
only to diffuse vast entertainment ; who 
has peopled the imagination with a new 
company of ideal beings, which the heart 
clings to and will not allow to die ; 
who never did or said anything mean 
or base, or refrained from stigmatiz- 
ing meanness and baseness when they 
crossed his path ; who never was cor- 
rupted by success, but was as kindly and 
genial in life as in his writings ; who 
tried sincerely to live in accordance with 
what he honestly believed to be true 
and right ; and who, while he will ever 
hold a high rank among the great 
novelists of the world, will also, and 
through his novels, hold a still more 
precious position among the great bene- 
factors of the human race. 
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KING SOLOMON’S DREAM. 


By Graham R. Tomson. 


Between the darkness and the dawn 
Three signs were seen of me: 
One, white as ivory new-sawn, 
And greener one than wet spring grass, 
And one, more red than blood (Alas! 
A sight most drear and dree) ; 
All these things verily 
Mine eyes did see. 


Three ladies in a twilight space 
Did sit and spin alway: 
The first, a damsel cold of grace, 
With snow-white spindle featly wove ; 
The second (singing low of love) 
With spindle green as bay, 
Smiled soft and looked on me— 
Yea—even she. 


But that third lady of the three, 
I might not see her face, 
Or whether fair or foul was she, 
For veils wound close about her head 
(Both veil and spindle were blood-red) ; 
And still she span apace, 
Singing right joylessly, 
Nor looked on me. 


The first I spake with of the three, 
The virgin pure and pale, 
Full fair and exquisite to see, 
More delicate than spring sunlight, 
Crowned.with closed buds of lilies white 
And swathed in pearl-white veil.— 
Sweet lady, even she 
Did answer me! 
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“When Eve, in woe and sorrow sore, 
Came forth from Paradise, 
The dear-bought bough her hand still bore: 
She had no carven coffer fair 
Nor ivory chest, to lay it there: 
The tears from her sweet eyes 
Did fall to water it, 
As was most fit. 


“She said, ‘Alas! this goodly bough 
Hath cost me grievous woe, 
Yet must I guard it even now, 
Yea, surely will I plant it here.’— 
Full fast the tree grew (bought so dear !) 
Right large, and white as snow ; 
A token stood the tree 
Of Eve’s virginity.” 


The maiden ceased, and turned her head, 
No word she spake again. 
The second, fair with white and red, 
And loose hair crowned with clustering vine, 
Did turn her lustrous eyes on mine.— 
“But I, of Love’s great gain” 
She said, “Of Love and Pain 
Sing, not in vain. 


“ Above, the snow-white branches spread, 
Below, the dewy grass— 
In sooth a goodly bridal-bed— 
And then the tree waxed great and green 
With broad, fair leaves of glossy sheen, 
And there it came to pass 
That Eve, in travail sore, 
Prince Abel bore.” 


The third dame cried, “ Ah, bitter woe! ”— 
Full sore a little space 
She wrung her hands, then, moaning low, 
She said, “ Blood-red the tall tree grew 
When so Prince Cain his brother slew: 
Mild Abel, fair of face, 
Where first he drew soft breath 
Received the death.” 


She ceased, and fell to sorrowing ; 
Then I—“ Still sorrow ye?” 
Her speech broke forth again, “O King, 
In your fair garden straightly set 
That wondrous tree is growing yet.—” 
“ And still shall these things be?” 
‘Kven so,” she answered me, 
“Yea, verily.” 
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THE TINCTURE OF SUCCESS. 


By T. R. 


HAZARD read 
the last words of 
the manuscript, 
Purkitt knocked 
the ashes from 
his long clay pipe 
and looked up 
with a cheerful 


‘ 
smile. Cheerful- 
ness, however, was the 


ie as main characteristic of 


his somewhat puffy little personality ; 
and on that unwrinkled forty-five-year- 
old face, rendered rosier than usual to- 
night by frequent draughts of gin-and- 
water, a smile had no more promise in 
it to anxious eyes than has a morning 
rainbow. 

“Well?” said the other, faintly. 

He was a man under thirty. But 
Time had kept him in mind, evidently. 
Already he looked old. His face was 
thin, pale, and worn ; at first sight of it 
one might well have wondered when he 
had last eaten a good dinner, and what 
his next meal was likely to be. 

* Well,” returned Purkitt, irresolutely. 
Then, after a moment: “I think your 
style is charming.” 

Hazard tossed down his work with a 
show of carelessness. But one sheet of 
it fell from the table upon the dusty 
floor ; and he picked this up, to brush 
it with his coat-sleeve before replying. 

“Thank you, Dick!” saidhe. “I see 
— it is a failure.” 

Dick Purkitt pushed forward his emp- 
ty glass and twirled it about with fin- 
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ger-tips unmarred by any deformity of 
labor. They had toiled early and late, 
but only with the pen. 

“Victor, dear boy, you did not ex- 
pect me to call the tale a work of ge- 
nius, worthy of—well, say Yarrow—did 

ou?” 

“No, Dick, of course not. But I did 
hope to show a bit of progress ; per- 
haps, even, to stir your British public 
up a little. Iworked so hard ; and they 
will no more be stirred by it than that 
old duffer in the corner there.” 

Speaking thus, with eyes that in vain 
strove not to glisten, he indicated a 
man whom they had found asleep by the 
gray embers of the tavern-fire. Dick 
studied for a moment the drooping 
figure, with its folded arms and hat 
drawn down over the eyes in deep, se- 
rene unconsciousness, still the same. 

“He has not turned a hair,” said he. 
“Yes, the British public is like that. 
You must strike a higher note to rouse 
it. And yet the story is a good story. 
Not Yarrow, but still - 

“ Yarrow—always Yarrow! ” 

“Dear boy, have patience. Even 
Yarrow had to learn his letters. Look 
at me! Grinding the mill for five-and- — 
twenty years, and still at it—a hack 
writer on the Tavistock Review.” 

“Yes, but—” Hazard stopped, and 
sighed. 

“T know. You want to tell me your 
art is different. - That is true, and I 
honor you for it. I keep the beaten 
path, and you must climb. Even now, 
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I could not begin to do that thing of 
yours. Send it to the magazines.” 

“The magazines!” echoed Hazard, 
bitterly. 

“Well, Magazine, then. You're too 
sensitive ; that’s one of your troubles. 
Shall I tell you another? Your work is 
imitative—far too suggestive of your 
master, who'is Yarrow, I say, whether 
you like it or not. Give him the cold 


shoulder. You are young, but you have 
lived. Take some passage of your life, 


and put your heart into it. If it hurts 
you, so much the better. The public is 
as cruel as a Vestal virgin. I tell you, 
it wants blood. Where did you dine 
to-day?” 

“Here, in the Silver Cross. Jugged 
hare and apple-tart—not a bad dinner 
for one-and-threepence. It’s the best 
luncheon-bar I know in London.” 

“I thought you looked hungry ; so 
am I—as a horse. I say, bring us sup- 
per, will you? Cold joint, and plenty of 


it—the best cheese you've got. Beer 
for this gentleman, and gin forme. As 


you say, Hazard, one lives well here for 
Fleet Street. Per me,I prefer the Bris- 
tol. For heaven’s sake, William, coax 
that fire up with another coal or two. 
Don’t you know it’s snowing outside? 
Now then, Hazard, here’s the beef. 
Pitch right in—that’s American, isn’t it? 
Show your Yankee spirit, and make vic- 
tory of defeat, as you did at Bunker’s 
Hill Damn it, man, Victor is your 
name !” 

All this stir in the little back parlor 
at last roused its third occupant, who 
stretched his legs, yawned, and growled ; 
then rose, buttoned his heavy dark coat 
about him, and thrust his hands into the 
pockets ; finally, with a nod to Purkitt, 
he passed into the bar, mumbling to 
himself, inaudibly, as he went. They 
heard him shuffle on to the street-door 
and go out. 

Hazard had looked for an instant at 
his dark face, deeply furrowed, with an 
iron-gray mustache large enough to 
cover the lips and half the military tuft 
upon the chin ; with enormous eyebrows, 
black as jet, under which the eyes shyunk 
away into what seemed empty sockets ; 
yet in them lurked a scrutiny so keen 
that the boy had lowered his own eyes 


at once, catching his breath with some- 
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thing like a chill. The jar of the closing 
door was a relief. 

“ Who is that man?” he asked. 

“His name is Rose,” said Purkitt. 
“Odd chap, isn’t he? Some men like 
him; I don’t, or I would have asked 
him to stay. Queer devil—they tell 
absurd stories of him.” 

“* What stories ?” 

“Oh, mere rot. They say he dabbles 
in the black arts, the occult and the un- 
knowable. He may deal with the devil, 
for aught I know; there are various 
ways of doing that, and his looks are in 
favor of him. But the rest is rubbish.” 

“What is the rest? Go on.” 

“Well, that he can live forever, if he 
pleases. That he pursues the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and has caught up with the 
elixir of long life ; that he is one of those 
German fellows—a Rosicrucian. He is 
shy about stating his age, and his name 
happens to be Rose. That’s all, but it’s 
quite enough to start the story.” 

**Has he no profession ?” 

“Yes, a capital profession. He is an 
inventor, who has never invented any- 
thing ; with means, of course, or he 
couldn’t exist. Drake said, the other 
day, he had seen his rooms; but there 
was nothing in them, so far as I could 
discover. Eat your supper, old man, 
and let us change the subject. I hate 
quackery and all its works.” 

They ate and drank until a late hour ; 
that is, one made a good meal, and the 
other did the drinking. Gin agreed with 
him, he said, and he seemed none the 
worse for it. As they parted, the bar- 
maid complimented him on his good 
looks ; he retorting in a way that led her 
to blush. For a time the place rang 
with his boisterous mirth, and when he 
was gone the girl sighed, and told Will- 
iam that Mr. Purkitt was a nice gentle- 
man. 

Victor Hazard would have confirmed 
her statement, had it been made in his 
hearing. Purkitt took his arm and re- 
turned good advice for it, as they 
splashed up Fleet Street to the Strand 
through the wet snow-flakes, melting 
into grimy mud at their feet. 

“Now, dear boy, do as I tell you. 
Send that thing off to-morrow morning, 
and begin on another the moment you 
leave the bank. Strike deep ; stick the 
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knife in up to the handle, and turn it 
round. Don’t give way, whatever hap- 
pens. Fight the good fight, and win. 
And if you get short, mind you come to 
me.” 

“Yes, Dick,” said Hazard. There was 
something in his throat that choked off 
further speech ; so he merely stood still, 
to detach himself from the friendly arm 
and offer his hand instead. ‘Good- 
night to you!” 

“'To be sure, there is the bridge ; you 
go that way. Well, good-night! God 
bless you!” 

And Purkitt went sliding on over an- 
other mile of the slippery pavement to 
his club, in Piccadilly, where other dear 
boys were gathered about the fire, and 
where he made a cheerful night of it, 
putting the struggles and possible suc- 
cesses of the young Anglo-American 
quite out of mind. 

Hazard waited on the corner looking 
after his friend. His throat no longer 
troubled him ; the tears trickled down 
his cheeks. 

“What a good fellow!” he thought ; 
“and how little of me he really knows! 
He has never had to worry about his 
bread-and-butter ; he cannot imagine 
what it is.” 

Across the way he heard a sudden 
slamming of doors; and then a laugh- 
ing crowd burst out upon him. The 
play was over at the Lyceum Theatre. 
The cabbies swore and shouted and 
lashed their patient horses. A young 
girl, all in white, gleamed like a will-o- 
the-wisp under the columns of the por- 
tico, and disappeared. Hazard, turning 
away, walked on to the gate of Waterloo 
Bridge, paid the moderate price of soli- 
tude, and speedily it was his. Half way 
over he stopped to look down. The 
sluggish river below crept on darkly in 
the night, lapping filth and squalor and 
nameless horrors almost inconceivable, 
to purify itself at last in the healing 
water of the sea. Above him, too, there 
was little more than darkness; the dis- 
tant lights blinked feebly, softened by 


the snow. All looked solemn, mysteri- 
ous, death-like. It was the place of 
suicides—the very time of year, as the 
historian of statistics demonstrated long 
ago Hazard smiled at it, 


muttered, 


There is always this,” he 
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fixing his eyes upon a single flake of 
snow that passed through the narrow 
circle illumined by the nearest bridge- 
lamp and then vanished : “ Always this 
to help.us out. A snow-flake on the 
river, in the night—gone before it strikes 
the water—it leaves no mark. How can 
a thread of talent hope to do more upon 
the black indifference of the world?” 
He leaned over the parapet, and drew 
back. “Not yet!” he said, and went his 
way resolutely, defiantly. 

He lived in one of those attic-cham- 
bers on the Surrey shore, over which a 
loop of railway describes the wide arc of 
a circle between Cannon Street and Char- 
ing Cross. This ten-minute journey, 
with its dissolving views of the river, 
the Embankment, the towering land- 
marks of Westminster and Ludgate 
Hill, is one of the sights of London; . 
one that wears well, too, and may be 
seen many times before the dull lens of 
habit blurs it. Its best side was all at 
Hazard’s command. The outlook from 
his window over the sooty tiles, from the 
Victoria Tower on one side to the dome 
of St. Paul’s on the other, was never 
twice the same. The fogs in winter did 
their black and yellow worst, but they 
were forever shifting; strange lights 
shone out in them ; and at night they 
were almost sure to lift and let the stars 
lookdown. The trains thundered about 
his ears incessantly, but a noise that 
lasts is no longer a nuisance ; only si- 
lence becomes painful—as on a steam- 
ship when the engine stops in mid-ocean, 
and one longs for the beating soul of the 
machine. 

Victor Hazard was the son of a poor 
gentleman, who had pinched himself to 
give his boy what he considered a suit- 
able education ; then, dying suddenly, 
had left him alone in the world of New 
York, with an inordinate desire to shine 
before his fellow-men ; his capital being 
a good face, a fair knowledge of the class- 
ics, an illegible hand-writing, and a fond- 
ness for society. Of dollars and cents 
his supply became wofully scant. Ac- 
cepting, accordingly, the first clerkship 
offered to him, he filled it perfunctorily, 
but acceptably, though no prospect of 
his advancement 
until his evil fortune 
falling in love 


was ever suggested ; 


lured him into 
employer's 


with his 





cuge the weakness of the man, . . 
whick not a blessed hour ago he nearly 
shaved the noge off from the father of 
as lovely a family as ever, Mr. Chuzzle 
wit, was born three sets of twins, and 
would have done it, only he see it a-goin’ 
in the glass and dodged the rager.’ 

Mr. Sapsea, in “ Edwin Drood,” thus 
discriminates between equity and _ le- 
gality. “It is not enough,” he says, 
“that Justice should be morally cer- 
tain; she must be dmmorally certain 
legally, that is.” 

Mr. Micawber, who is the prey of pe- 
cuniary difficulties, and who is always 
waiting for something to “turn up,” has 
a family in every way worthy of him. 
“ My mamma,” said Mrs. Micawber, “de- 
parted this life before Mr. Micawber’s 
difficulties commenced, or at least be- 
fore they became pressing. My papa 
lived to bail Mr. Micawber several times, 
and then expired, regretted by a numer- 
ous circle.” ‘My piece of advice to you, 
Copperfield,” says Mr. Micawber, “you 
know. Annual income, twenty pounds; 
annual expenditure, nineteen nineteen 
six; result, happiness. Annual income, 
twenty pounds; annual expenditure, 
twenty pounds ought and six; result, 


- misery. The blossum is blighted, the 


leaf is withered, the God of day goes 
down on the dreary scene, and—and, in 
short, you are forever floored. As I 
am !” 

How many so-called accomplished 
women of the world are hit in this pict- 
ure of Mrs. Merdle! She “had large, 
unfeeling, handsome eyes, and dark, un- 
feeling, handsome hair, and a broad, 
unfeeling, handsome bosom.” 

“T am,” says Mr. Vincent Crummles, 
“in the theatrical profession myself; my 
wife is in the theatrical profession ; I 
had a dog that lived and died in it from 
a puppy; and my chaise-pony goes on, 
in ‘Timour the Tartar.’ ” 

When Mrs. Crupp, David Copperfield’s 
landlady, has her house invaded by Miss 
Betsey Trotwood, she vehemently ex- 
presses her determination to assert her 
rights before “a British Judy.” Mr. 
Wegg, when he charges Mr. Boffin more 
for reading poetry to him than for read- 
ing prose, justifies the exaction on the 
ground that when “a person comes to 
grind off poetry night after night, it is 
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bul righi he should expect to be pad 
for its weakening effect on his mind.” 
When Mr. Squeers is drunk he goes to 
bed, not only with his boots on, but with 
his umbrella under his arm. When Ar- 
thur Clennam, ruined by speculation 
and utterly crushed in spirit, says to 
Mr. Rugg, his attorney, that he only 
cares for the money left with him in 
trust, and not for his own, Mr. Rugy 
expresses an unmistakable professional 
surprise at such extraordinary delicacy 
of feeling. “I have,” he says, “ gener- 
ally found in my experience that it’s 
their own money people are most par- 
ticular about. I have seen people get 
rid of a good deal of other people’s 
money, and bear it very well; very well, 
indeed.” 


A word may be said here in regard to 
the critical charge against Dickens, that 
he preserves the individuality of his 
characters by the cheap contrivance of 
constantly repeating some mere exter- 
nal peculiarity. Mr. Snagsby always 
prefaces anything he has to say with a 
slight, deprecatory cough behind his 
raised hand. Uriah Heep is always 
“’umble.” Mr. Jarndyce’s “ East Wind ” 
becomes in the end painfully monoto- 
nous. Mr. Tony Weller’s fear of the 
machinations of ‘‘ widdurs ” tires at last 
on the critical sense of humor. Mrs. 
Merdle’s “Bosom” is so obtrusively 
prominent that it submerges Mrs. Mer- 
dle herself in a physical trait. The 
objection is just, but still the defect 
belongs to Dickens’s method of charac- 
terization. He repeats these things as 
the experienced preacher constantly re- 
peats his text, in order to deepen its 
effect on the popular mind. As long as 
Dickens makes his characters really alive, 
in internal individuality as well as in 
external peculiarity, the defect is but 
superficial. 

The villains in Dickens’s novels are 
not favorable specimens of the class from 
which Shakespeare and Scott drew some 
of their grandest creations. All his vil- 
lains are essentially low villains and ut- 
ter villains ; but experience, history, and 
Shakespeare prove that villains are com- 
monly the most complicated of all char- 
acters, and require the greatest subtle- 
ty and depth of dramatic insight to be 
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adequately represented and e.rplained. 
Dickens's villains, Quilp, Carker, Arthur 
Gride, Jonas Chuzzlewit, Ralph Nickle- 
by, Blandois, and the rest, are simply 
hideous, and belong, not to literature, 
but to the criminal courts. Though he 
devotes to them much of his strongest, 
most elaborate, and most ambitious writ- 
ing, he never succeeds in making them 
artistically justifiable. ,‘Total depravity 
is not admissible in romance ; and Dick- 
ens professes to draw his villains as to- 
tally depraved. What, he says, in “ Edwin 
Drood ”—the last work he wrote—could 
a virtuous mind “ know of the criminal 
intellect, which its own professed stu- 
dents perpetually misread, because they 
‘persist in trying to reconcile it with the 
average intellect of average men, instead 
of identifying it as a horrible wonder 
apart?” And as to the criminal heart 
under this criminal intellect, he has ex- 
pressed a sufficiently despairing opinion 
through the lips of the honest landlady 
who denounces Blandois, the leading 
villain of “ Little Dorrit.” Iknow noth- 
ing, she says, “of philosophic philan- 
thropy.” But this I know, that “there 
are people whom it is necessary to detest 
without compromise. There are people 
who must be dealt with as enemies of 
the human race. There are people (men 
and women both, unfortunately) who 
have no good in them—none. There 
are people who have in them no human 
heart, and must be crushed like savage 
beasts and cleared out of the way.” 
Individually, I may agree with this 
judgment, and think that the hangman 
is doing the most useful of all works 
in launching such existences into non- 
existence. Kill them by all means, but 
don’t do what Dickens does—don’t make 
them prominent characters in the ideal 
realm of tragedy and romance. 


The pathos of Dickens is no less effec- 
tive than his humor; perhaps he draws 
tears even more easily than he provokes 
laughter. He makes everybody cry— 
even his hostile critics; but his critics 
object that they are made to cry against 
the rules, that it is sentimentality they 
ery over and not true sentiment, that it 
is exceedingly unnatural thus to have 
their natures so deeply stirred. Dickens 
took their tears as the most cogent of all 


answers to their maxims, and went on 
with his work, forcing them to weep, and 
disregarding the snarling protest they 

made against the magician who extorted 
from them such irrepressible drops of 
uncritical emotion. Still, the critics were 
not altogether wrong in saying that whilk 

his humor always cheered, his pathos fre- 
quently enfeebled. Vigorous manly and 
womanly will to do practical benevolent 
work is apt to be dissolved in such tears 
as Dickens makes us sometimes shed. 
It is well to sympathize with sorrow, but 
to sympathize with it to such an extent 
as to make strong-heartedness give way 
to soft-heartedness is to deprive us of the 
power to help the sorrowful. For exam- 
ple, we all, perhaps, become somewhat 
maudlin over Little Nell; but, then, Lit- 
tle Nell grown up in “Little Dorrit ;” 
grown up in Lucie Manette, of “The 
Tale of Two Cities ;” grown up in Esther 
Summerson, of the ‘“‘ Bleak House,” is a 
veritable character, competent, through 
pathetic sentiment, to impress us with 
the highest obligations of duty. The af- 
fectionateness and self-devotion of these 
characters are all steeped in an atmos- 
phere of moral beauty. I think that 
Esther Summerson is the most perfect 
character of its kind in romantic liter- 
ature, thoroughly pure, sweet, kindly, 
maidenly, and humane. Mr. Peggotty, 
again, in “ David Copperfield,” is a won- 
derful example of the power of goodness 
to irradiate the homeliest form, and lift 
into grandeur the most uncouth expres- 
sion. Human nature itself is indebted 
to Dickens for such delineations of its 
possibilities of purity, tenderness, and 
humble moral strength. 

There is quite a crowd of such charac- 
ters in Dickens-land, and they thorough- 
ly Christianize it. What a discourse on 
filial duty is condensed in the advice 
given by Mr. George, in “ Bleak House,” 
to young Woolwich! “The time will 
come when this hair of your mother’s 
will be gray, and this forehead all crossed 
and recrossed with wrinkles. Take care, 
while you are young, that you can think 
in those days, ‘J never whitened a hair 
of her dear head, 7 never marked a sor- 
rowful line in her face!’” 

What a living sermon is that preached 
at the death-bed of little Paul Dombey ! 
How it melts, humanizes, elevates, every 
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heart! “ . . . Theold, old fashion! 
The fashion that came in with our first 
garments, and will last unchanged until 
our race has run its course and the wide 
firmament is rolled up likeascroll. The 
old, old fashion—Death. Oh, thank 
God! all who see it, for that older fash- 
ion yet, of Immortality !” 

And what a wild, agonized cry is that 
which bursts from the heart of David 
Copperfield as he surveys for the last 
time his friend, tranquilly sleeping, and 
thinks of the inexpiable crime he so 
soon after committed : 

“Never more—Oh, God forgive you, 
Steerforth !—to touch that passive hand 
in love and friendship. Never, never 
more!” 

And then there is the death of Davy 
Copperfield’s mother, as told to him by 
his old nurse, Peggotty. ‘‘‘Peggotty, 
my dear,’ she said, ‘put me nearer to 
you,’ for she was very weak. ‘Lay your 
good arm under my neck,’ she said, and 
turn me to you, for your face is going 
far off, and I want it to be near.’ I put 
it as she asked, and oh, Davy! the 
time came when my first parting words 
to you were true—when she was glad to 
lay her poor head on her stupid, cross 
old Peggotty’s arm—and she died like a 
child that had gone to sleep.” 

And then there is in “Bleak House” 
that wonderfully depicted ride which 
Esther Summerson takes with Mr. 
Bucket, the detective, to follow and save 
her mother, Lady Dedlock, who had fled 
from her haughty husband’s house to 
die at the gate of the paupers’ cemetery, 
where her early love, Esther's wild fa- 
ther, was buried! “She lay there, with 
one arm creeping round a bar of the 
iron gate and seeming to embrace it. 
She lay there, a distressed, unsheltered, 
senseless creature.” Esther does not 
think it is her mother, but her attendant, 
Jenny. “I saw,” she says, “but did not 
comprehend, the solemn and compas- 
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sionate look in Mr. Woodcourt’s face. 
I saw, but did not comprehend, his 
touching the other on the breast, to 
keep him back. I sawhim stand uncov- 
ered in the bitter air, with a reverence 
for something. But my understanding 
for all this was gone. I even heard it 
said between them—‘ Shall she go?’ 
‘She had better go. Her hands should 
be the first to touch her. They have a 
higher right than ours.’ I passed on to 
the gate, and stooped down. [lifted the 
heavy head, put the long dark hair aside, 
and turned the face. And it was my 
mother, cold and dead.” 

This is essential pathos, going down 
to the very roots of the thing in the hu- 
man heart. And how numerous the ex-. 
amples are, spread all over Dickens’s 
works ! 


And now, in conclusion, let us cele- 
brate, without any qualification, this hu- 
mane man of genius, who, whether he 
makes us laugh or weep, makes us bet- 
ter; who cheers us with a fresh con- 
fidence in human nature, and with an 
intenser sympathy for the poor, the 
despised, and the wretched ; who has 
done immense good, while he has seemed 
only to diffuse vast entertainment ; who 
has peopled the imagination with a new 
company of ideal beings, which the heart 
clings to and will not allow to die; 
who never did or said anything mean 
or base, or refrained from stigmatiz- 
ing meanness and baseness when they 
crossed his path ; who never was cor- 
rupted by success, but was as kindly and 
genial in life as in his writings ; who 
tried sincerely to live in accordance with 
what he honestly believed to be true 
and right; and who, while he will ever 
hold a high rank among the great 
novelists of the world, will also, and 
through his novels, hold a still more 
precious position among the great bene- 
factors of the human race. 
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KING SOLOMON’S DREAM. 


By Graham R. Tomson. 


Between the darkness and the dawn 
Three signs were seen of me: 
One, white as ivory new-sawn, 
And greener one than wet spring grass, 
And one, more red than blood (Alas ! 
A sight most drear and dree) ; 
All these things verily 
Mine eyes did see. 


Three ladies in a twilight space 
Did sit and spin alway : 
The first, a damsel cold of grace, 
With snow-white spindle featly wove; 
The second (singing low of love) 
With spindle green as bay, 
Smiled soft and looked on me— 
* Yea—even she. 


But that third lady of the three, 
I might not see her face, 
Or whether fair or foul was she, 
For veils wound close about her head 
(Both veil and spindle were blood-red) ; 
And still she span apace, 
Singing right joylessly, 
Nor looked on me. 


The first I spake with of the three, 
The virgin pure and pale, 
Full fair and exquisite to see, 
More delicate than spring sunlight, 
Crowned with closed buds of lilies white 
And swathed in pearl-white veil._— 
Sweet lady, even she 
Did answer me! 
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“When Eve, in woe and sorrow sore, 
Came forth from Paradise, 
The dear-bought bough her hand still bore: 
She had no carven coffer fair 
Nor ivory chest, to lay it there: 
The tears from her sweet eyes 
Did fall to water it, 
As was most fit. 


“She said, ‘Alas! this goodly bough 
Hath cost me grievous woe, 
Yet must I guard it even now, 
Yea, surely will I plant it here.’-— 
Full fast the tree grew (bought so dear !) 
Right large, and white as snow ; 
A token stood the tree 
Of Eve’s virginity.” 


The maiden ceased, and turned her head, 
No word she spake again. 
The second, fair with white and red, 
And loose hair crowned with clustering vine, 
Did turn her lustrous eyes on mine.— 
“But I, of Love’s great gain” 
She said, “Of Love and Pain 
Sing, not in vain. 


“ Above, the snow-white branches spread, 
Below, the dewy grass— 
In sooth a goodly bridal-bed— 
And then the tree waxed great and green 
With broad, fair leaves of glossy sheen, 
And there it came to pass 
That Eve, in travail sore, 
Prince Abel bore.” 


The third dame cried, “ Ah, bitter woe! ”— 
Full sore a little space 
She wrung her hands, then, moaning low, 
She said, “ Blood-red the tall tree grew 
When so Prince Cain his brother slew: 
Mild Abel, fair of face, 
Where first he drew soft breath 
Received the death.” 


She ceased, and fell to sorrowing ; 
Then I—* Still sorrow ye?” 
Her speech broke forth again, “O King, 
In your fair garden straightly set 
That wondrous tree is growing yet.—” 
“ And still shall these things be?” 
“Even so,” she answered me, 
“ Yea, verily.” 
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his somewhat puffy little personality ; 
and on that unwrinkled forty-five-year- 
old face, rendered rosier than usual to- 
night by frequent draughts of gin-and- 
water, a smile had no more promise in 
it to anxious eyes than has a morning 
rainbow. 

“Well?” said the other, faintly. 

He was a man under thirty. But 
Time had kept him in mind, evidently. 
Already he looked old. His face was 
thin, pale, and worn ; at first sight of it 
one might well have wondered when he 
had last eaten a good dinner, and what 
his next meal was likely to be. 

“Well,” returned Purkitt, irresolutely. 
Then, after a moment: “I think your 
style is charming.” 

Hazard tossed down his work with a 
show of carelessness. But one sheet of 
it fell from the table upon the dusty 
floor ; and he picked this up, to brush 
it with his coat-sleeve before replying. 

“Thank you, Dick!” saidhe. “TI see 
—it is a failure.” 

Dick Purkitt pushed forward his emp- 
ty glass and twirled it about with fin- 


the manuscript, 
Purkitt knocked 
the ashes from 
his long clay pipe 
and looked up 
with a cheerful 
smile. Cheerful- 
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ger-tips unmarred by any deformity of 
labor. They had toiled early and late, 
but only with the pen. 

“Victor, dear boy, you did not ex- 
pect me to call the tale a work of ge- 
nius, worthy of—well, say Yarrow—did 
you?” 

“No, Dick, of course not. ButI did 
hope to show a bit of progress ; per- 
haps, even, to stir your British public 
up a little. I worked so hard ; and they 
will no more be stirred by it than that 
old duffer in the corner there.” 

Speaking thus, with eyes that in vain 
strove not to glisten, he indicated a 
man whom they had found asleep by the 
gray embers of the tavern-fire. Dick 
studied for a moment the drooping 
figure, with its folded arms and hat 
drawn down over the eyes in deep, se- 
rene unconsciousness, still the same. 

“He has not turned a hair,” said he. 
“Yes, the British public is like that. 
You must strike a higher note to rouse 
it. And yet the story is a good story. 
Not Yarrow, but still “i 

“Yarrow—always Yarrow! ” 

“Dear boy, have patience. 
Yarrow had to learn his letters. Look 
at me! Grinding the mill for five-and- 
twenty years, and still at it—a hack 
writer on the Tavistock Review.” 

“Yes, but—” Hazard stopped, and 
sighed. 

“T know. You want to tell me your 
art is different. That is true, and I 
honor you for it. I keep the beaten 
path, and you must climb. Even now, 
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I could not begin to do that thing of 
yours. Send it to the magazines.” 

“The magazines!” echoed Hazard, 
bitterly. 

“Well, Magazine, then. You're too 
sensitive ; that’s one of your troubles. 
Shall I tell you another? Your work is 
imitative—far too suggestive of your 
master, who is Yarrow, I say, whether 
you like it or not. Give him the cold 
shoulder. You are young, but you have 
lived. Take some passage of your life, 
and put your heart into it. If it hurts 
you, so much the better. The public is 
as cruel as a Vestal virgin. I tell you, 
it wants blood. 
to-day?” 
‘Here, in the Silver Cross. Jugged 
hare and apple-tart—not a bad dinner 
for/ one-and-threepence. It’s the best 
luncheon-bar I know in London.” 

“TI thought you looked hungry ; so 
am I—asa horse. I say, bring us sup- 
per, will you? Cold joint, and plenty of 
it—the best cheese you've got. Beer 
for this gentleman, and gin forme. As 
you say, Hazard, one lives well here for 
Fleet Street. Per me,I prefer the Bris- 
tol. For heaven’s sake, William, coax 
that fire up with another coal or two. 
Don’t you know it’s snowing outside? 
Now then, Hazard, here’s the beef. 
Pitch right in—that’s American, isn’t it? 
Show your Yankee spirit, and make vic- 
tory of defeat, as you did at Bunker's 
Hill. Damn it, man, Victor is your 
name !” 

All this stir in the little back parlor 
at last roused its third occupant, who 
stretched his legs, yawned, and growled ; 
then rose, buttoned his heavy dark coat 
about him, and thrust his hands into the 
pockets ; finally, with a nod to Purkitt, 
he passed into the bar, mumbling to 
himself, inaudibly, as he went. They 
heard him shuffle on to the street-door 
and go out. 

Hazard had looked for an instant at 
his dark face, deeply furrowed, with an 
iron-gray mustache large enough to 
cover the lips and half the military tuft 
upon the chin ; with enormous eyebrows, 
black as jet, under which the eyes shrunk 
away into what seemed empty sockets ; 
yet in them lurked a scrutiny so keen 
that the boy had lowered his own eyes 
at once, catching his breath with some- 


Where did you dine 
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thing like a chill. The jar of the closing 
door was a relief. 

“Who is that man?” he asked. 

“His name is Rose,” said Purkitt. 
“Odd chap, isn’t he? Some men like 
him; I don’t, or I would have asked 
him to stay. Queer devil—they tell 
absurd stories of him.” 

“‘ What stories ?” 

“Oh, mere rot. They say he dabbles 
in the black arts, the occult and the un- 
knowable. He may deal with the devil, 
for aught I know; there are various 
ways of doing that, and his looks are in 
favor of him. But the rest is rubbish.” 

“What is the rest? Go on.” 

“Well, that he can live forever, if he 
pleases. That he pursues the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and has caught up with the 
elixir of long life ; that he is one of those 
German fellows—a Rosicrucian. He is 
shy about stating his age, and his name 
happens to be Rose. That's all, but it’s 
quite enough to start the story.” 

“Has he no profession ?” 

“Yes, a capital profession. He is an 
inventor, who has never invented any- 
thing ; with means, of course, or he 
couldn’t exist. Drake said, the other 
day, he had seen his rooms; but there 
was nothing in them, so far as I could 
discover. Eat your supper, old man, 
and let us change the subject. I hate 
quackery and all its works.” 

They ate and drank until a late hour ; 
that is, one made a good meal, and the 
other did the drinking. Gin agreed with 
him, he said, and he seemed none the 
worse for it. As they parted, the bar- 
maid complimented him on his good 
looks ; he retorting in a way that led her 
to blush. For a time the place rarg 
with his boisterous mirth, and when he 
was gone the girl sighed, and told Will- 
iam that Mr. Purkitt was a nice gentle- 
man. 

Victor Hazard would have confirmed 
her statement, had it been made in his 
hearing. Purkitt took his arm and re- 
turned good advice for it, as they 
splashed up Fleet Street to the Strand 
through the wet snow-flakes, melting 
into grimy mud at their feet. 

“Now, dear boy, do as I tell you. 
Send that thing off to-morrow morning, 
and begin on another the moment you 
leave the bank. Strike deep ; stick the 
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knife in up to the handle, and turn it 
round. Don’t give way, whatever hap- 
pens. Fight the good fight, and win. 
And if you get short, mind you come to 
me. 

“Yes, Dick,” said Hazard. There was 
something in his throat that choked off 
further speech ; so he merely stood still, 
to detach himself from the friendly arm 
and offer his hand instead. ‘‘ Good- 
night to you!” : 

“To be sure, there is the bridge ; you 
go that way. Well, good-night! God 
bless you!” 

And Purkitt went sliding on over an- 
other mile of the slippery pavement to 
his club, in Piccadilly, where other dear 
boys were gathered about the fire, and 
where he made a cheerful night of it, 
putting the struggles and possible suc- 
cesses of the young Anglo-American 
quite out of mind. 

Hazard waited on the corner looking 
after his friend. His throat no longer 
troubled him ; the tears trickled down 
his cheeks. 

“What a good fellow!” he thought ; 
“and how little of me he really knows! 
He has never had to worry about his 
bread-and-butter ; he cannot imagine 
what it is.” 

Across the way he heard a sudden 
slamming of doors; and then a laugh- 
ing crowd burst out upon him. The 
play was over at the Lyceum Theatre. 
The cabbies swore and shouted and 
lashed their patient horses. A young 
girl, all in white, gleamed like a will-o’- 
the-wisp under the columns of the por- 
tico, and disappeared. Hazard, turning 
away, walked on to the gate of Waterloo 
Bridge, paid the moderate price of soli- 
tude, and speedily it was his. Half way 
over he stopped to look down. The 
sluggish river below crept on darkly in 
the night, lapping filth and squalor and 
nameless horrors almost inconceivable, 
to purify itself at last in the healing 
water of the sea. Above him, too, there 
was little more than darkness; the dis- 
tant lights blinked feebly, softened by 
the snow. All looked solemn, mysteri- 
ous, death-like. It was the place of 
suicides—the very time of year, as the 
historian of statistics demonstrated long 
ago. Hazard smiled at it. 

“There is always this,” he muttered, 
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fixing his eyes upon a single flake of 
snow that passed through the narrow 
circle illumined by the nearest bridge- 
lamp and then vanished : “ Always this 
to help us out. A snow-flake on the 
river, in the night—gone before it strikes 
the water—it leaves no mark. How can 
a thread of talent hope to do more upon 
the black indifference of the world?” 
He leaned over the parapet, and drew 
back. ‘ Not yet!” he said, and went his 
way resolutely, defiantly. 

He lived in one of those attic-cham- 
bers on the Surrey shore, over which a 
loop of railway describes the wide are of 
a circle between Cannon Street and Char- 
ing Cross. This ten-minute journey, 
with its dissolving views of the river, 
the Embankment, the towering land- 
marks of Westminster and Ludgate 
Hill, is one of the sights of Loudon ; 
one that wears well, too, and may be 
seen many times before the dull lens of - 
habit blurs it. Its best side was all at 
Hazard’s command. The outlook from 
his window over the sooty tiles, from the 
Victoria Tower on one side to the dome 
of St. Paul’s on the other, was never 
twice the same. The fogs in winter did 
their black and yellow worst, but they 
were forever shifting ; strange lights 
shone out in them ; and at night they 
were almost sure to lift and let the stars 
look down. The trains thundered about 
his ears incessantly, but a noise that 
lasts is no longer a nuisance ; only si- 
lence becomes painful—as on a steam- 
ship when the engine stops in mid-ocean, 
and one longs for the beating soul of the 
machine. 

Victor Hazard was the son of a poor 
gentleman, who had pinched himself to 
give his boy what he considered a suit- 
able education ; then, dying suddenly, 
had left him alone in the world of New 
York, with an inordinate desire to shine 
before his fellow-men ; his capital being 
a good face, a fair knowledge of the class- 
ics, an illegible hand-writing, and a fond- 
ness for society. Of dollars and cents 
his supply became wofully scant. Ac- 
cepting, accordingly, the first clerkship 
offered to him, he filled it perfunctorily, 
but acceptably, though no prospect of 
his advancement was ever suggested ; 
until his evil fortune lured him into 


falling in love with his employer's 
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daughter, and inspired her cruelly to 
encourage him. She was rich, he over- 
scrupulous; her fortune was a barrier 
that he conceived to be insurmountable. 
The entanglement might thus have pro- 
longed itself indefinitely, had not she, 
growing tired of it, forced him to show 
his hand and beg for hers. In answer, 
she raised her eyebrows and wondered 
what he could mean. She was very 
sorry; she had never consciously given 
him cause to hope. How could he have 
misunderstood her so? Through an odd 
coincidence, but really nothing more, it 
happened, within a week, that her father 
resolved to reduce the sum-total of his 
salary-list by dispensing with Mr. Haz- 
ard’s services. He was very sorry— 
the family seemed conventional in its 
expression of regret—but the business, 
ete., did not warrant, etc., etc., and Mr. 
Hazard could at any time rely, etc., etc., 
- etc., upon his recommendation. 

Poor Victor had been told,so often 
as to believe it, that a woman’s “no” 
means “yes” at certain times. As in 
war the »dds are all against the belea- 
guered city, if the invaders stand their 
ground, so in leve dogged persistence 
nearly always conquers in the end. In 
his heart of hearts he felt that he need 
only wait defiantly to gain this girl’s ad- 
miration, pity, love. But once more his 
honest scruples overcame him. She was 
fabulously rich, he a beggar. - In a weak 
moment he had miserably ignored this ; 
she had been to blame for the weakness 
which now led him to despise himself. 
He must prove to her, if possible, that 
he was no vulgar soldier of fortune ; he 
must bear defeat with dignity ; he could 
not hunt her down. He abandoned the 
field at once, and did his best to hate 
her. Cana man ever accomplish that, 
when he has really loved the ideal woman 
his fancy has created? Victor, certainly, 
made bad work of it ; he could not, even 
to himself, reproach this paragon. He 
only had been to blame. She was too 
good for him, for earth ; she was divine. 
He must never see her any more. He 
must put the ocean between them, and 
make his whole life a struggle to forget 
his own faultless line of beauty, eter- 
nally graven upon his heart, an indeli- 
ble sorrow. 

A friend, who half suspected his secret, 
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stepped in at this critical moment and 
offered him an insignificant place on the 
staff of a great London banking-house. 
The pay was a mere pittance, absurdly 
small for his native city ; he could bare- 
ly live upon it, even in London. But 
Victor accepted the terms gratefully, 
laughed hunger in the face, and told his 
anxious friend it should be made a step- 
ping-stone to higher things. So he fled 
to the great heart of civilization as to a 
hermitage in the desert, lost his iden- 
tity, and became a toiling unit in the 
ant-hill, a mere mechanic of routine. He 
carried letters which it pleased him to 
destroy unpresented. He made few ac- 
quaintances, fewer friends. Dick Pur- 
kitt was the only man who could be said 
to have grown intimate with him. And 
Purkitt did not know him long before 
he felt that he should never know this 
odd stick of an American any better. 
Victor had been drawn to him, but not 
closely, never losing his head, never ex- 
panding. Dick remained baffled, but 
still interested ; he took what Victor 
gave, and he asked no more; abused 
him for his false pride, and inwardly ad- 
mired it. 

Day after day Hazard bent over his 
desk in the huge, dingy counting-house, 
multiplying infinitely his journal-entries, 
till the load of dull monotony weighed 
upon him like the rock of Sisyphus. 
The room was favorably known in the 
City of London, and lay within a stone’s 
throw of Threadneedle Street; it was 
low, ill-ventilated, and it quartered a 
small army of the overworked and 
underpaid beneath its glass ceiling, 
which admitted foggy light, in a quali- 
fied, commercial way, to fifty hollow- 
eyed and sallow faces. They could see, 
could be seen; what more was needed ? 
By good or bad luck the American had 
found his allotted place near the only 
window in this dreary tread-mill. He 
could look up from his worn page, 
across a flagged court to the eastern 
wall of an old City ehurch, whose chan- 
cel windows had at least imagination in 
them—on the other side. Too often he 
caught himself trying to trace out their 
design, idly wondering about their col- 
ors. He never took the trouble to study 
them from the proper point within the 
church—he never really cared a button 
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for them. His day-dreams merely took 
this fragmentary shape in the begin- 
ning, piling up afterward like storm- 
clouds between him and the church- 
wall, till they had obscured it. Then 
his neighbor at the desk, alert, fond of 
work, and quick at figures, would jog 
his elbow, chaffing him. 

“How many stones are there in that 
wall, Hazard? Are a going to build 
one like it?” 

And the — bank - manager, 
noting Victor’s lapse in duty, would 
make a mental black-mark against the 
truant understanding, and whisper to 
himself : 

“ Hazard is a £100 clerk—that’s all.” 

Finally, those dark stones did their 
destined mischief, and founded in Vic- 
tor’s heart the accursed fabric of a lit- 
erary ambition. Why not, he thought, 
turn one’s imagination to account, and 
help out one’s bread-and-butter with 
vin ordinaire, if not with the intoxi- 
cating draught of fame? His first 
venture proved likewise his first mis- 
fortune, for he found an editor willing 
to accept it. All seemed plain sailing 
now. His boat was launched; he had 
but to let out the sheet and fly before 
the favoring breeze. But, alas, the sky 
soon grew overcast, the sea troubled ; 
the winds blew counter, or they died 
away. His ideas came to him slowly, 
painfully. His little birds chirped, but 
did not sing; he set them free to beat 
the air with feeble wings, to be swept 
back and die unheard. The fumes of 
the lamp got into his brain and clogged 
it. He tossed through sleepless nights, 
while visionary clots of blood, those 
danger-signals of the unresting train of 
thought, swam before his staring eyes. 
Then the long, stifling day at his desk 
became a terror to him, the task a 
torture; he went to it with haggard 
looks, as in a trance, performing it he 
knew not how. But at night he lived 
again, still toiling on in his garret un- 
der the stars. His own might never 
rise—well, so much the worse ; he must 
do without it. He had been bitten 
by the tarantula; he was dancing mad, 
and, conscious of the mania, could only 
murmur to himself, in bitter consola- 
tion, the sad foreboding of the German 
poet: 


‘*One taste of the immortal fruit of fame, 
Like to Proserpina’s pomegranate-seeds, 
Ranks thee forever with the quiet shades, 
And to the living thou belong’st no more,” * 


Now and then the tide up-bore him. 
When he went to press, no matter how 
obscurely, all his courage would revive, 
and, sanguine to absurdity, he would 
expect too much; instant recognition 
from the entire English-reading world ; 
the meed of genius; a horn of plenty 
overflowing at his feet ; in short, mira- 
cles. And when all these failed him, when 
the spheres coldly kept their course, in- 
different to his, he would sink down, 
down, each time a little lower, toward a 
despair of suicidal depth. His temper 
was fitful as the flight of an arrow shot 
over a sunlit glacier, to miss its mark 
and fall into some crevasse beyond the 
glimpse of day. 

The fit was on him that night; the 
fever first, and then the chill. When 
he begged Dick Purkitt for a hearing, 
he did so with the firm belief that the 
critic would warm at his work, would 
call it his best, perhaps the best that 
ever was. On the contrary, the old hack 
had hardly pricked up hisears. Hehad 
been considerate, of course—only damn- 
ing with faint praise what had faintly 
touched him; that was enough. "ue 
fire was out in Victor's shabby 1 lodging ; 
at sight of the familiar room he shiv- 
ered, but not with cold—only with the 
remembrance of the half-frenzied hope 
he had carried away from the place ear- 
lier in the evening. His first impulse 
was to burn the ineffective masterpiece 
in the sputtering candle-flame. But he 
thought better of it; and mailed the 
manuscript to one of his editors, early 
the next morning. Thus following 
Dick’s advice—in part. For he did 
not begin upon another, did not even 
grope for a new idea; but only stared 
at nothing in a state of mental torpor, 
like a criminal awaiting sentence. 

At least a fortnight must go by with- 
out an answer; and the end of the year, 
always an anxious time with Victor, was 
close at hand. He needed money; he 
was not in debt, but on New Year’s Day 
there would be accounts to settle. He 
had been a long time in the bank, had 
never missed an hour, never asked for 


* Grillparzer’s Sappho ; Ellen Frothingham’s translation, 
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an increase of pay. It occurred to him 
now to submit his case with becoming 
modesty, mildly to request what he felt 
should be granted ungrudgingly at the 
first suggestion. If he was worth any- 
thing, he told himself, he was worth 
more than a paltry £100. Yet he post- 
poned the purposed interview, nervously 
appointing to-morrow for it, and then 
to-morrow, until at last Christmas and 
Boxing-Day came next. Little time re- 
mained to lose; it would be better to 
decide the question before the holiday. 
He watched his opportunity, and at last 
caught the manager at leisure and alone. 
He was no advocate ; his voice faltered 
in the middle of a disjointed phrase ; 
the stern features of the judge gave him 
no encouragement ; the answer was short 
and to the point. 

“There are many young men in Lon- 
don, Mr. Hazard, who would be glad to 
do your work for £100.” 

Mr. Hazard admitted that, but 

“We cannot consider it ; I am sorry, 
but the fault is your own. They tell me 
you are trying to serve two masters ; 
you will never getonsoin London. Do 
one thing or the other, and put your 
heart into it. That is the best answer I 
can give you. yi 





Good-morning ! 

The atom dropped back silently to its 
place in the swarm. In that short ab- 
sence a black fog, dense, impenetrable, 
like a funeral-veil, had settled down out- 
side the window. Shreds of it even 
drifted in-doors and set the weaker ones 
to coughing ; they laughed and coughed 
again, vaporously. The gas was light- 
ed, and soon burned out. Even Lon- 
don resources fail with sudden pressure 
put upon them. Candles glimmered 
about, and in the dim, smoky atmos- 
phere the working-day went on. Noth- 
ing short of a convulsion of nature can 
snap the main-spring of mercantile rou- 
tine. Victor’s senses were benumbed, 
and the hours seemed short to him ; he 
forgot to give his usual sigh of relief 
when the clock struck, and the night- 
birds were set free. The fog had grown 
thicker, heavier. He made his lonely 
way through it, from lamp to lamp, over 
the viaduct, along Holborn, in and out 
of the intricate Drury Lane quarter, to 
a stuffy coffee-house in Covent Garden, 
where, if the dinner was frugal, the beer 
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was of the best. The foaming tankard 
quickened him; he could think now. 
But there was too much Christmas jollity 
in the place for him. He went out, took 
the shortest cut to the Strand, and 
reaching it, hesitated at the street-cor- 
ner. The sight was curious. Link- 
boys ran before the horses, shouting 
and brandishing their torches ; a hurry- 
ing glare, with the barbaric light of the 
past in it, that flashed by and left a 
deeper gloom. It might have been a 
scene of Shakespeare’s time. The shops 
were crowded. In the one behind him, 
sprigs of holly and mistletoe gleamed 
red and white through the frosted panes. 
After a moment’s thought, Victor turned 
his face toward Westminster. The way 
home was longer, but that bridge cost 
nothing. When he came to Charing 
Cross, the fog had lifted a little; he 
went on, and it grew lighter; now he 
could see the shining clock-face in, the 
Albert Tower; as he passed under it 
the four quarters chimed out musically, 
and the great bell struck the hour—ten 
o'clock. So late? Well, to-morrow 
was a holiday. The lights glanced in 
the river, the steamers whistled, the 
omnibuses rattled along the bridge. 
Overhead a star sparkled, but he did 
not see it. He was thinking of to-mor- 
row. 

“Do one thing or the other, and put 
your heart into it.” 

Why? For what unprofitable pur- 
pose? Why not let the tired muscles 
relax, the worn brain-cells cease their 
reproduction ? 

Straightway he recalled some lines of 
his own from a published story that had 
escaped critical notice, so far as he knew ; 
and he made them the burden of his walk 
in mournful reiteration : 

Man, in the struggle of life, is like a 
poor bull, baited in the arena, pricked and 
goaded and tortured he knows not why ; 
jinding no escape ; before, behind him, 
only a great darkness closing in. 

“That is true!” he cried, as he turned 
the key in his lock. “ Yes, that is true.” 

On the table lay a roll of paper, which 
he tore apart. His manuscript was re- 
turned with a printed word of formal 
thanks—rejected. It was no less than 
should have been foreseen, but it struck 
Victor with the pang of a bullet. 
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“He might have written,” he said ; 
then dropped where he stood, in tears. 

After a time his face cleared itself, and 
came out white and calm, firmly set with 
anew resolve. He tossed the manuscript, 
with a dozen others, into the grate, and 
made a bonfire, crouching before it and 
warming his hands at the blaze. He 
blew out his lamp, and paced the room 
awhile in the dark. Then, with a 
strange lightness of ntanner, he went 
back to the streets, leaving his door 
flung open wide behind him. The fog 
was almost gone, the air clearer and 
colder. 

“To-morrow will be fine,” he thought, 
following briskly a familiar course toward 
the City—not that by which he had come, 
but the other, the shorter one, to Water- 
loo. 

He smiled pleasantly at the toll-gath- 
erer, as he paid his fee. On the bridge 
he met only one man—a muffled figure, 
breathing through a black band drawn 
tight over the lower part of the face, by 
way of precaution, not unusual, against 
the penetrating dampness of the English 
winter. The steps died away behind 
him ; he stopped at the middle of the 
bridge, and turned into a niche over one 
of its great piers. The light in his face 
had gone out; he was cold, now, and 
trembling ; he leaned against the dank 
wall to steady himself. At that moment 
the mellow chimes of midnight, usher- 
ing in the Christian festival, pealed and 
echoed in a hundred spires; the air 
seemed filled with music—his ears hardly 
heard that sweetest of ail sounds. He 
swung himself forward upon the wall. 
only a great darkness closing in. 

Nearer—nearer. Now. 

He had spoken no word. It was his 
action only that a voice behind him in- 
terrupted. 

“Not yet!” said the voice. <A strong 
hand grasped him by the shoulder and 
pulled him back. 

“ Let me go!” he cried, imploringly ; 
and, turning, found himself face to face 
with the stranger who had just passed 
him on the bridge. The figure unmuf- 
fled itself, removed the dark bandage 
from its mouth and chin, and stood be- 
fore him revealed, recognizable. 

“Mr. Rose!” he gasped. 

“You know my name, then. 
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Purkitt told you. Yes, it is I—Merlin 
Rose.” 

“Merlin Rose,” repeated Victor, as 
though the name were a spell to conjure 
with. There was a kind of enchantment 
in this mysterious presence, close upon 
him at this place and time. 

“Mr. Hazard, is it not?” 

“Ts 

“You wonder why I turned about. 
It was because I know your work, and 
like it—your brain-work, I mean. It 
may be that I can help you—if not, no 
harm is done.” 

“You know my work?” said Victor, 
startled and dazed by the unexpected 
word of praise. 

“Yes; I once read a passage about 
life, that I have always remembered.” 

Thereupon he quoted the gloomy 
lines driven back that night, like spec- 
tres, to haunt the brain that had con- 
ceived them. 

“ Well, it is the truth,” sighed Victor, 
in reply. 

* An imperfect truth. You have stared 
at the sun through smoked glass. For 
better or worse, it was your only source 
of daylight. You need not have stared 
at it at all.” ; 

Victor’s eyes filled, but he did not 
answer. The truth expressed itself in 
these lines also. 

“Come!” said the other, in a kindly 
voice. “I have admired your courage— 
let me do so still. You may be sure of 
my sympathy. Walk on with me out of 
the night-air, which I find dangerous. 
We will talk of your work—it interests 
me.” 

Then Victor broke down completely. 
And his new friend soothed him with 
a quiet word or two and with gentle 
touches of the hand, as he would have 
comforted a tired child. They turned 
from that awful brink of suicide into the 
living tide of London—ebb-tide now. 
Even the Strand was almost deserted ; 
the theatre-doors were shut, the jew- 
elled eyes of their transparencies put 
out. But the loitering cab-man still 
hailed them from his perch ; the wine- 
shops kept open house, suffused with 
warm light, murmurous with voices. 

As they walked and talked, Victor 
drew closer to his companion, deeply 
interested ; yet looking askance at him 
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with a mixture of awe and fascination, 
partly due, no doubt, to Purkitt’s tale. 
He had never seen so singular a face. 
It was gaunt, yet handsome; the com- 
plexion a deep olive, very clear; the 
heavy wrinkles in it came and went, 
sometimes vanished altogether. The 
eyes were still mere suggestions, re- 
mote, immovable points of blackness 
under the bushy, restless eyebrows. 
Something invisible cast over the man 
a perpetual shadow ; but through it he 
spoke emphatically, hopefully ; his praise 
took the fcrm of a promise: Heights 
could be attained, rewards reaped, de- 
pending only upon courage. There was 
a way, a sure one—the royal road, it 
might be called—if one dared try it. 
Then he hinted at a certain process to 
be undergone. Many had ventured to 
test its efficacy, always with a favorable 
result. But—and here he turned up- 
on Victor that blank, scrutinous look, 
sharper in its effect than the chill of the 
winter’s night—it wanted courage. 

What of that promise? Was there 
really some infusion or decoction to 
transmute mediocrity into genius ?—a 
subtle elixir, not of long life, but of 
inspiration? Victor put a question, 
apparently foreign to the matter, but 
nevertheless a leading one. 

“ Are youa doctor by profession?” he 
asked. 

“No, an engraver,” replied the friend, 
whom he half liked, half dreaded. 

An engraver! What a puzzling an- 
swer! An odd chap this, as Dick had 
called him. 

“Ah! an inventor, too, I suppose,” 
continued Victor, quoting a part of Pur- 
kitt’s jocose description. 

“Yes; who has never invented any- 
thing,” returned Mr. Rose, completing 
the jest with startling accuracy. “Here 
we are; wait a moment until I can 
strike a light! The stairs are steep.” 

He had stopped before a house in a 
narrow street curving out of St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane toward Leicester Square. 
On the ground-floor Victor noticed the 
closed shutters of a shop. One short 
flight, partitioned off from it, led them 
to the apartment overhead, where Mr. 
Rose inhabited three or four small 
rooms, low-studded and plainly fur- 
nished. One of these seemed to be his 
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work-shop, for it contained a drawing- 
board littered with engraver’s tools ; 
passing this disorder by, he unlocked a 
small door and ushered his guest into 
a circular alcove, fitted up with some 
degree of luxury—a windowless place, 
heavily draped with curtains of dusky 
red that fell together over the door-way. 
Upon the low, concave ceiling a map of 
the world was painted. A fire burned 
brightly ; two easy-chairs were dfawn 
before it, and light streamed down 
upon them from an illuminated clock, 
the only ornament of the chimney-piece ; 
on its glass dial seven clear-cut stars 
were scattered irregularly; through 
them the light shone more brilliantly, 
but with a soft, celestial radiance, white 
and still. 

Over the clock hung a drawing in red 
chalk—a young man’s portrait, suggest- 
ing rather than resembling the first Na- 
poleon. 

“My own,” said Mr. Rose, following 
the thought in Victor’s eyes. “A good 
likeness—once.” 

And Victor, looking closely, saw that 
the sketch was signed : “Gérard.” 

On a round table, in the middle of 
the room, lay a thick folio, bound in 
leather, with metal clasps which Mr. 
Rose drew back. Then he lifted one of 
the heavy covers and let it fall again. 

“ TfI understand you rightly,” he said, 
“you want certain things which I can 
give you, perhaps, should you trust me 
fearlessly.” 

“Tf you mean the world’s notice and 
encouragement—yes,” Victor replied. 

“Tn one word—success,” continued 
Mr. Rose. “But are you ready to pay 
the price? Not to me, in money—our 
vows prohibit that. We do not sell ; we 
give. I refer to your own act of sacri- 
fice, that calls for superhuman courage.” 

* What do you mean?” 

“This: Will you buy fame with 
mortal breath? Will you run your 
allotted course, with all its trials, its 
possible triumphs, its unquestionable 
reverses? Or will you snatch the Pro- 
methean fire, write your name in flam- 
ing letters, and die when this is done, 
shortening your life, it may be, by fifty 
of its years?” 

“More!” cried Victor—‘ by all but 
one! Give me one glorious year, to 
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leave its mark behind it, and take the 
rest! Deathcomes but once. Let mine 
come so.” 

«“ Ah!” sighed Mr. Rose, “how many 
of you have made me the same answer! 
Reflect, before it is too late. Even for 
immortality the cost is fearful.” 

“T have reflected,’ Victor returned. 
“In my dreams I have often made this 
very choice. If you can really offer it, 
my courage will not.fail me. I am 
ready ; place me where I can choose.” 

In answer, Mr. Rose opened the book 
before him. 

“That you may see I am in earnest,” 
said he, “read a few of the names that 
are written here. All these have in turn 
submitted themselves to me. Their 
lasting renown is your best security. I 
am to be trusted. See! Not one, that, 
living, was not famous ; that, dying, did 
not take his place among the stars. 
Read! Read!” 

All the earlier pages of the volume 
were sealed together ; but, where it had 
opened, the loose leaves were inscribed 
with many signatures of the noble dead. 
Victor turned them slowly, coming at 
last to the name of a man still alive, 
He started at the 


already a celebrity. 
sight of it, recognizing, at once, the 


hand of his master—Yarrow. All be- 
yond was blank. 

“T make but one condition,” said Mr. 
Rose, as he put the pen into Victor's 
hand; “and that is absolute secrecy. 
You will never speak of this visit, or of 
me. Under the world’s eye, we do not 
know each other; remember that. You 
give me your word ?” 

“ Yes,” said Victor, signing without a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘What more is 
there to do?” 

“Your part is done,” replied the other, 
in a low voice. “Sit here by the fire 
—a little nearer—so. Look up at the 
clock. I shall not detain you long.” 

His words died away in whispers. 
The minute-hand stood still. The flame 
behind it was steady, colorless ; the 
stars were cold, like planets. Had they, 
like the planets, burned for ages? Could 
this unknown benefactor be in truth a 
Rosicrucian? No matter. His com- 
mand must be obeyed, blindly, blindly. 

Victor bowed his head. Dusky spaces 
opened out before him. The power to 


move seemed lost; he could only stare 
down the black, endless distances, and 
listen to a faint sound, like the drum of 
a bird far off in a forest. It is a dream, 
he thought. A sharp pain shook him. 
No, it is death, the after-thought came 
quivering. Then he was there again, 
before the clock ; a star was gone ; he 
counted them once more; yes, there 
were only six upon its face ; but scarce- 
ly one half-minute had passed over his 
head, and in the chair beside him sat 
Mr. Rose, smiling, with a small flask in 
his hand. 

“IT have done my part,” he said. 
“The process is performed, and here I 
give you the result. Use it wisely.” 

Victor examined the flask. It con- 
tained a clear liquid, faintly tinged with 
rose-color. 

“What is this?” he asked. 

Mr. Rose smiled again. 

“You may call it, if you please,” said 
he, “the Tincture of Success.” 

“T see,” said Victor, smiling back at 
him—‘“ the Frenchman’s absinthe, or 
your English opium—a draught of in- 
spiration. Your health! I drink to 
you. 

Mr. Rose caught his hand. 

“ Not onedrop of it!” he cried. ‘Go 
home, and mix that with your ink. To- 
morrow, take your pen and write ; with- 
out undue excitement, slowly, thought- 
fully, laboriously, as most men do.” 

“Ts that all?” Victor asked, with an 
air of disappointment. The royal road, 
then, was the turnpike still. 

“No. When the ink is gone, bring 
the flask to be filled again. Come at 
this same hour, between night and morn- 
ing. Remember, silence. No word of 
this to any one. Good-night! Dismiss 
all fear of discouragement ; that time is 
past. For you, the struggle of life is 
over.” 

Victor shivered. These parting words 
conveyed a double meaning. But he had 
made his choice, had signed the com- 
pact ; it was irrevocable. That fear, too, 
must be dismissed, if possible. 

Weeks went by, quietly enough ; but, 
before long, he felt that an unaccount- 
able change had come over him. By day, 
he worked at the bank with a feverish 
lightness, like that preceding his arrested 
act of suicide. At night, his ink flowed 
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more freely than of old. His thoughts 
came thick and fast ; it was hard to hold 
them back, to write cautiously, in obe- 
dience to Mr. Rose’s warning. His first 
manuscript, sent out with something of 
his former distrust and hesitancy, was at 
once accepted, afterward, in print, warm- 
ly praised. Others soon followed it ; per- 
ceptibly he gained in reputation. At the 
end of six months, when his flask had 
been filled for the third time, he was 
called the rising young author. Then, 
turning his back upon his irksome em- 
ployment in the City, he trusted wholly 
to his pen, and to the mysterious influ- 
ence that guided it; produced his first 
important work ; was known to fame. 

The subtle process, to which he owed 
so much, varied only in degree. Al- 
ways the same chair awaited him; al- 
ways he whirled away into the same out- 
er darkness. But each time, while the 
gloom grew vaster and more oppressive, 
the distant drumming sound came near- 
er, and was followed by a sharper pain, 
a certainty of death more imminent.and 
more appalling. Always, when he woke, 
another star had disappeared from the 
clock-face. Yet always no appreciable 
moment had been wasted. There sat 
his generous host, smiling inscrutably, 
watching him with eyes he could not 
see ; bestowing the priceless gift, then 
curtly dismissing him ; reluctant, even, 
to accept his thanks. Once only, Victor 
ventured to prolong his visit, to describe 
his sensations, to beg for some word of 
explanation. But Mr. Rose shook his 
his head mournfully, and laid his finger 
upon his lips. And Victor knew that he 
was never to know more. : 

Dick Purkitt had been the first to 
congratulate him. At the second stage 
of progress, the good fellow threw up 
up his hat and cheered. 

“T always knew you had it in you, 
dear boy. Damn it, didn’t I tell you so? 
Your name is Victor. Keep it up— 
keep it up!” 

And then, when Victor left the garret 
and the bank, moving northward and 
westward into comfortable lodgings, 
Dick called upon him, and embraced 
him with tears of joy in his eyes. Sud- 
denly he stopped, holding the rising au- 
thor off at arm’s length, inspecting him 
in his critical way. 


“T say, young-un, what’s the matter? 
You look poorly. Are you overworked ? 
What is it, man?” 

“Nothing,” said Victor. 

But Dick shook his head uneasily. 
Did he sleep? Did he eat? Did he 
take his constitutional? Something 
must be devilish wrong. What was it ? 

“ Nothing,” Victor insisted. 

Nothing ; yes, nothing he could ex- 
plain. But there was something devil- 
ish wrong, indeed—a haunting terror, 
constant, merciless, indefinable, of which 
he could not speak. For him the fut- 
ure had become the present ; the sun 
no longer shone. His horizon-line was 
lost, and he walked in twilight on the 
verge of a gulf beset with shadows. 
The nameless dread consumed him like 
a wasting disease. He hardly knew his 
own eyes in the glass ; they had a rest- 
less, hunted look, forever turning back- 
ward over the shoulder which Mr. Rose 
had grasped, as if they feared an en- 
counter with the supernatural. His 
one relief was in his work ; discovering 
that, he gave himself up to it with un- 
tiring devotion. Success followed hard 
upon success ; rich rewards lay heaped 
around him; even the voice of petty 
jealousy was hushed ; and as the note 
of triumph swelled louder and deeper, 
imto one long, harmonious acclaim, he 
resigned love, liberty, everything, for 
that, accepting the substitute eagerly, 
gratefully, with a fierce, inhuman joy. 
For this he had given the death-blow 
to his own happiness ; but he knew no 
remorse and no repentance; he was 
borne on in speechless agony, unflinch- 
ing. 

One day there came a letter that 
stirred him. It was from a man he 
had never known, once his chosen mas- 
ter—Yarrow. The veteran conqueror 
had turned hermit, producing little of 
late, fencing himself off from the world. 
So it happened that Victor and he had 
never met. The message was an expres- 
sion of his delight in the fine quality of 
the younger man’s work, a wish that 
they might know each other. He was 
ill, and, therefore, could not call upon 
Mr. Hazard. Would not Mr. Hazard 
waive ceremony, and come to him? 
Victor did so, immediately. He had 
long desired such an interview ; it was 
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now brought about in the best possible 
way, giving promise of pleasure to them 
both. Instead of that, it proved on 
both sides extremely painful. Victor 
was shown through a splendid house 
into a darkened chamber, where the sick 
man sat, propped up with pillows, toss- 
ing and turning restlessly. As he came 
forward, Yarrows look of welcome 
changed to one of deep compassion. 

“You, too—” he murmured; then 
checked himself, and offered his hand in 
silence. 

And Victor, at first, could say noth- 
ing. Death was written in the face ; he 
knew the lines by heart—he had learned 
them in his own. They talked awhile in 
broken whispers, each struggling for 
self-control. It was useless; the open 
secret was there; they could neither 
mention nor ignore it. So they parted 
as they had met, silently, with blurred 
eyes and trembling lips, their sympathy 
expressed only in a lingering, convul- 
sive clasp of hands. 

A few hours later, Victor Hazard paid 
his seventh and, as it proved, his last 
visit to Mr. Rose. The signs for the 
moment were all the same. He lay in 
the dark, bound hand and foot; the 
noise began, the deadly pain followed ; 
but now, for the first time, the sound 
defined itself ; clearly, it could only be 
the sharp, continuous rattle of hammers 
plied by dexterous hands. He woke 
with a start, to find himself alone, hold- 
ing the flask once more refilled. But 
the clock burned dimly; not a single 
star was left in it; and the noise, for 
once, did not cease ; he had brought it 
back with him; it was there in the 
house, echoing around him, above, be- 
low, at his very feet. He called his host 
by name. No one answered ; he was, 
indeed, left quite alone. He found the 
door, and went out into the work-shop. 
There stood the drawing-board with the 
tools lying upon it; another object, 
too, that caught his eyes, attracting 
him—a shining strip of silver, upon 
which had been engraved two dates, a 
name. He started, turned faint, and 
clutched the table. The name was Yar- 
row. 

He waited there for some time in a 
kind of stupor, fearing to move, lest at 
a step he should fall insensible. Mean- 


while, the noise went. on. He could not 
endure it. He must get out into the air. 
The street was very near, the staircase 
short ; he knew his way perfectly. With 
a painful effort, he dragged himself slow- 
ly down, supported, as he went, by the 
partition-wall. Ah! The noise grew 
louder, coming from the shop, of course. 
What were they doing there? He had 
never seen the place ; it had been black 
and silent always. What journeymen 
were busy in it now, at such an hour, 
hammering, hammering, as though they 
would wake the dead? Here was the 
street-door ; the handle turned, the fresh 
air revived him. Through the barred 
shutters at his side there peeped a ray 
of light. Where light was, he could see. 
He gave one look, only one. The shop 
was an undertaker’s. The men were driv- 
ing nails into a coffin. 

He recoiled, shuddering. Something 
hurt his hand. It was only his precious 
flask, clinched a shade too tightly. He 
flung it from him now, with all his might. 
He heard the glass strike the opposite 
wall and shiver into fragments. Then he 
staggered away, muttering incoherently, 
losing himself in the night-fog, wander- 
ing over London ; but somehow bring- 
ing himself out at his own door, beating 
at it; to be found there by the servants, 
a stained and draggled heap upon the 
threshold. To be told long afterward, 
that, at this very moment, the mighty 
presses of Fleet Street, as they rose and 
fell in harsh, metallic rhythm, to note the 
price of corn, the last division of the 
House, all affairs of all men, great and 
small alike, were stamping out with iron 
feet the life and death of Yarrow. 

That morning Victor Hazard woke 
delirious, in a raging fever. He rallied, 
sunk, became gradually weaker, and 
never left his room again. Doctors con- 
sulted over his case, called it hard names, 
and shook their heads, impotent as Bel- 
shazzar’s soothsayers. Through it all, 
his old friend, Dick Purkitt, was con- 
stant at his bedside. And now, at last, 
Victor returned Dick’s friendship, con- 
fided in him, even to that unfinished 
romance of early life, the broken round 
of a ladder leading to the clouds. But 
one secret he still kept back ; he never 
spoke of Mr. Rose; never so much as 
hinted at the Tincture of Success. 




































One day Dick found him lying there 
with a sealed package in his hand, look- 
ing at it doubtfully, turning it about 
with thin, nervous fingers. 

“ What is that?” Dick asked. 

Victor held it up, showing the address 
of a certain Miss Ashburnham in New 
York. Underneath he had written: 
* After my death to be delivered.” 

“Ah!” said Dick, “now I under- 
stand.” 

“Understand? What?” 

Then he was told that often in his 
delirium he had worried about some 
letters, undoubtedly these, that were 
sometimes to be burned, sometimes sent 
off by the next post. 

“Yes,” said Victor, “her letters. I 
have always kept them so. Burn the 
package, Dick. I added a line of my 
own, long ago ; to receive it now might 
give her pain.” 

“ Let her have it,” Dick replied. ‘‘She 
deserves to suffer, but she won’t. You 
can’t hurt her as she hurt you. Send it 
it along.” 

“No; we will burn them.” 

And they were burned, unopened. 

It had now become apparent that 
Victor could not live through the week. 
Three days later he showed Dick an- 
other letter, just received, from Miss 
Ashburnham. 

It was a long letter, and its real sig- 
nificance lay all between the lines. She 
had followed his work, had always ad- 
mired it. She knew he was ill, but not 
seriously, she hoped and believed. He 
must surely be destined to a long and 
happy life. Then, referring to the past, 
she confessed that she had been much 
to blame. Would he not forget the 
wrong she had done him? Would he 
not send her a line to say she was for- 
given ? 

Without a written word of love, the 
letter invited a declaration in every syl- 
lable. ‘She thinks it worth while, now, 
blast her!” Dick remarked to himself. 
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Like most bachelors of forty-five, he had 
his own private views of woman’s gen- 
tle nature ; but he waited to see what 
would come of it, exerting no undue in- 
fluence. Victor called for a pen, that 
only scrawled illegibly, and slipped from 
his hand. 

“Let me write,” said Dick. 

Victor shook his head. 

“No; I will not answer it. I have 
outgrown all that. Even if I lived, I 
could never love her—never any wom- 
an. Burn it, Dick, as we burned the 
others.” 

He looked idly at the flame, while 
Purkitt stirred it with fiendish satisfac- 
tion ; then he dozed away. Dick sat by, 
and watched him. An hour after, he 
woke. 

“ Dick,” he asked, in a hoarse, labored 
whisper, ‘‘ how long have I been at it?” 

“What do you mean, Victor? At 
what ?” 

“‘ Success,” he answered, feebly—“ suc- 
cess, I mean.” 

“Not quite three years, old man.” 

“All that? Nearer, Dick, nearer; I 
can’t speak up. Tell me, is it real—will 
it last—will my work live?” 

“ Surely, dear boy, surely. It is great. 
On my soul, I believe so,” said Dick, 
struggling to keep down the tears. 

A smile stole over Victor’s face, and 
he slept for a while longer, peacefully. 
Then he woke for the last time, starting 
up in bed, wandering. 

“Dick!” he cried, tugging at his 
shirt, as though something stifled him. 
“Dick! I put my heart into it. See!” 

He fell back, with the shirt torn open, 
revealing seven star-shaped scars upon 
his breast, above the heart already 
stilled. Dick saw and wondered at 
them. “He never knew that they were 
the seven stars of Man’s Destiny, the 
mystic symbols of the Rosicrucian broth- 
erhood, and that through them, drop by 
drop, the first ingredient in the Tincture 
of Success had been drained away. 
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ATYS. 
By Edith M. Thomas. 


Sweet are the sheltered, nestling vales and plains the toil of man has crowned; 
I love them all, but more I love the lands that know not tilth nor bound— 
Waste hills, the lordless hills eterne, and winds of heaven on heavenward 
ground ! 

Friendly the broad, embracing arms of Sylvan’s oak at mid-day hot, 
The chestnut-groves with dropping mast, the fruited orchard’s lawny plot; 
But these too “long delay my feet ; I leave them, and regret them not: 
I heed the Mighty Mother’s call, far up the shagey mountain-side ; ; 

With her let me abide, 

And listen to divine 
Deep breathings from the mystic trees of fadeless, reminiscent pine. 


Great Rhea goes with soft-foot steeds; their eyes are quenchless, sparkling 


flame ; 

The hot wilds bore and bred them fierce, yet do they pace subdued and 
tame ; 

No lash, no rein, controls their strength; she curbs them calling them by 
name. 


Great Rhea goes as she was wont (yet now by mortal eyes unseen), 

A crown of turrets on her head, her gaze unfathomed, searching-keen. 

Her gloomy heralds hasten on, to rouse the forest high and green ; 

But when she gains the summit dark, no more they urge the shrilling strife 
Of cymbal and of fife ; 
She hushes them by signs— 

Hark! Atys sighing in his sleep, amid the ‘melancholy pines! 


He slumbers in some fragrant cell, smooth-rocked between the earth and sky. 
Delicious Summer danced and sung, Winter with griding tread swept by ; 
These could not rouse him, yet a dream has power to make him start and 


sigh ! 

ssaiahene he how heaven could woo when heaven an earthly love would 
gain, 

How goddess’ smiles were golden days and goddess’ tears were mists and 
rain, 

When Rhea, with large-gifting hands, would share with him her wide do- 
main ? 


Nay! he but sees Pessinus’s flower, by stolen paths through kindly glooms ; 
For him her fine lip blooms, 
Her eye with love-light shines— 

Hark! Atys singing in his sleep, amid the dim, melodious pines! 
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He, dreaming, sings the maiden’s praise—ah, sorrow! soon he sings no more! 
The goddess to the bridal came; in each dread hand a scourge she bore ; 
She struck with fear the marriage-guests, and smote his brain with madness 
sore. 
His tender love he spurned, he fled; up rough, untrodden steeps he fled ; 
The mountain-berry was his food, the thinning turf his nightly bed ; 
And airily he wove of leaves a crown for his unpitied head. 
The searcher craftily he shunned ; yet were his footprints crimson-traced 
Along the bitter waste 
Of flints ‘and thorny spines— 
Hark! Atys moaning in his sleep, amid the many-wintered pines! 


The rough-girt, unimpassioned trees their softening hearts did then unveil, 
And close the frenzied wanderer round ; thenceforward never did they fail, 
Responsive to his trancted thought, to breathe the mournful, moving tale. 
Therefore, whene’er we mortals come among these chanters sombre-tressed, 
Our mastered spirits flow with theirs, and are by surging moods oppressed : 
We hope, exult—we madden, brood—and now are sorrowfully blest ; 
No murmur from his cumbered heart but wakes in ours a fellow-strain ; 
Our own most secret pain 
The solemn wood divines— 
Hark! Atys sobbing in his sleep, amid the piteous, rocking pines! 


The Mighty Mother bows her down; she answers him, deep sob for sob; 
She lays her hand upon his heart; she feels, she hails, its strengthening 
throb ! 
But from his lips what words are these, that thus her cheek of color rob? 
She turns her face, withdraws her hand; the seals of sleep she will not 
break. 
Undying youth, immortal dream, for love a fortressed mansion make ; 
Were slumber loosed, the dream remains; then, wherefore should she bid him 
wake ? 
O Mighty Mother, coine away, since not to thee, in power arrayed, 
But to the Phrygian maid, 
His soul, released, inclines— 
Leave Atys murmuring in his sleep, amid the old, dark-memoried pines ! 
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“A bottle of Edenia for Nellie! Oh, when will I be a young lady !”’ 


LUNDBORG’S “EDENTA,” 


LUNDBORGQ’S ‘“RHENISH COLOGNE.” 


Lundborg’s Perfumes have been most favorably known through- 
out the world for many years, and are acknowledged to be the best. 

Advancing civilization has made the old-time luxury of fine Perfumes 
and Cologne a modern necessity, and no boudoir is now complete without a se- 
lection of the best the market affords. 

If you cannot obtain Lundborg’s Perfumes and Rhenish Co- 
logne in your vicinity, send vour name and address for Price List to the 


manufacturers, 
LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 
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210 Fifth Avenue and 


REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


WALKING GOWNS, 
TRAVELLING GOWNS, 

BRAIDED GOWNS, 
FUR TRIMMED GOWNS, 


PLAIN COATS, 
BRAIDED COATS, 
FUR TRIMMED COATS, 
FUR LINED WRAPS. 


11382 Broadway, New York. 











AMES PYLES 


‘THE BEST 


WASHING COMPOUND 


EVER PUT BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
HAS WON UNIVERSAL FAVOR. 


Every lady, whether housekeeping or boarding, 
should become acquainted with its utility and conveni- 
ence for ALL CLEANING PURPOSES. 

It will be found as handy to have in the boudoir, for 
REMOVING STAINS from small articles, for BATHING Or 
CLEANING JEWELRY, etc., as in the laundry or kitchen. 

NO GOOD LAUNDRESS WILL CARE TO BE WITHOUT IT 
AFTER A FAIR TRIAL. 

Sold by all first-class ers, but see that SPURIOUS 
ARTICLES are not forced upon you. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





A 
KNITTED 
SUIT 


Misses’ and Children’s 


FALL AND WINTER WEAR. 


Owing to the great success during the past 
season of their Knitted Tuxedo Summer Suit, 
Messrs. James McCreery & Co. have been led 
to produce a Knitted Fall and Winter Suit for 
Misses and Children, adapted for school and 
out-door wear. 

This suit is made in one piece; the waist is 
tight-fitting, with a full front of jacket effect, 
and the skirt is made full, with a sash. 

The colors are the soft, warm winter shades, 
relieved here and there with stripes of con- 
trasting color. A full descriptive circular 
mailed on application. 


Controlled exclusively and for sale by 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway dé 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 

















MI SCELLAN EO US oo cin 


. NE OF THE MOST delicate tests of taste, is that of 
placing in juxtaposition precious stones of various colors. 
It is not enough that well-known rules be followed, as for 
instance mounting pearls or sapphires with diamonds, but 


4 the effect largely depends upon the size of the stones in 


‘proportion to the general scheme of composition of the 


piece. Stones which in some arrangements look well to- 
gether, in others do not; hence individual taste has left to 


its decision both the design and the selection of the components. 


In arranging the plans of our new jewelry factory special provision was 
made for the study of gems for mounting, and the pieces now in our show 


cases illustrate the best capabilities of the fine ones employed. 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, "yg 
Importers of Precious Stones and Objects of Art, Jewelers and Silversmiths. 


A CERTAIN REMEDY 


For Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and Gastro- 
Intestinal Catarrh, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, and 
in convalescence from Acute Diseases. 


Over 5,000 Physicians have sent to us the 
most FLATTERING OPINIONS upon DI- 
GEST YLIN, asa REMEDY for all diseases 
arising from improper digestion. 
It is not a secret remedy, but a scien- 
tific preparation, the formula of 
which is plainly printed on each 
bottle. Its great DIGES- 
TIVE POWER is created 
by @ careful and proper 
treatment of the ferments It will positively 
inmanufacture. Itis very CURE CHOLERA 
agreeable to the taste, and INFANTUM, Summer 
acceptable to the most Complaints, and CHRONIC 
delicate stomach. DIARRHGA, all of which are 
direct results of imperfect diges- 
tion. Give your children DIGES- 
TYLIN. One bottle may save 2 life. 
Not one case of death reported for the past 
year from above diseases where the patient 
had taken DIGESTYLIN. Ask your druggist 
forit. Price, $1.00. Large bottles. If he 
does not keepit, send one dollar to us and we wil] send 
you a bottle Express prepaid. 





WM. F. KIDDER & CO., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 83 John Street, New York. 
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EDWIN C. BURT & CO. S 


Fine Shoes and Slippers 
For Ladies and Children 


Are the best goods made, and the cheapest to buy and 


ESTABLISHED 1852. use. Fit perfectly, Easy on the Feet, Superior 
in Style, Cost no more _ any other 


OFFICES:COR FULTON & WILLIAM SDE; Fine Shoe 
NEW YORIG 


ARTISTS “& \ 6% | ete 
) MATERIALS. (fl Ne eS 








Sole Stamde 








SKETCHING OUTFITS © 
OF ALLKINDS 


TUBE LORS WATER LORS CRAYONS Pd eae full on of 
DRAWINGPAPER: CANVASBRUSHES 01k53 MEDIUMS: EDWIN C. BURT 


MATHEMATICAL INST RUMENTS ee oe Lene and SOLE of each Shoe, and are 


HOUSE PAINTERS COLORS oi ean te tan cn rae ee or? 
FRES(c ColORS: FINE VARNISHES Ve All widths of Lasts, any style of Shoe, Sole, 


aaa ss . Toe, or Heel. 
+24 A » dj ? 
Correspondence invitéd-Calalogues of our different} gin nee” ee oe 


departments To responsible parties. dealer, send address for directions how to procure 
C@FFIN-DEVOE & ce 176 RANDOLPH:ST™-ChiCAGO} IM them 
EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 


NEW YORK. 
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year, single copies Ten cents, Published by the 


Universal Fashion Gempary, 40 E. 42th St., New York. PRESENTS. 


SEND 3 two-cent stamps for our com- 
plete set of samples, representing A good investment that will make your 


more ons VARIETIES friends happy. Send for one or more, as they 


OUT OF which we all iain are beautiful as well as useful, and will last a 
BY THE POUND, lifetime with care. There are NONE GENUe 








PAPER 9 from 15 cents upwards. INE save those manufactured by 


SAMUEL WARD CO., R. M. WACAN & CO., 
Stationers, Engravers and Printers, MOUNT LEBANON, 
Express often cheaper 178 to.184 Devonshire Strect, Boston, Mass. (CATALOGUES FREE.) COL. CO., N. Y. 


Mail rates, 1c. per oz. 











REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


Attention is called to the increased excellence of this incomparable machine. 
WE GUARANTEE ITS SUPERIORITY. 


Buy it, with the privilege of returning it unbroken at any time 
within 80 days, C. O. D., for full price paid, if not absolutely satisfac- 
tory in every respect. 

a = WE FURNISH THE FINEST GRADES OF LINEN PAPER AND TYPEWRITER 
Remington Typewriter No. 2. SUPPLIES OF EVERY KIND. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET UPON APPLICATION. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, - - 339 Broadway, New York. 

























When the Chemists appointed 
IN-TH ESE 5 DEGENER TE: DAYS by the Government to examine 
into the extent of “FOOD ADULTERATION ” report: — 
Out of 20 samples of Ground Cloves examined, only ¢wo were pure. 
Out of 8 samples of Ground Pepper examined, only one was pure. 
Out of 10 samples of Mustard examined, none were pure. 
(SEE REPORT ON SPICES AND CONDIMENTS.) 


IG - BEHOOUCS - EUERY- HOUSCKEEPER resect care fe 
the selection of her SPICES and CONDIMENTS. Jn order to overcome the difi- 


culty which at present exists, with regard to SECURING REALLY PURE 
MUSTARD AND SPICES, Messrs, 


(Marke t Jdros. « Jdactimore, (Lp. 


Proprietors of the Paca Steam Mustard and Spice Mills (established 1812), have 
prepared—expressly for the wants of the fine retail trade—a brand of Spices man- 
ufactured from the best materials and known as the “Purity BRAND.” 


Our newly-designed “Purity Spice Boxes” contain a quarter-pound each 
of our “Union Brand” (absolutely pure) Mustard and our “Purity Brand” ground 
Allspice, Cinnamon, Cloves, Ginger and Pepper, in handsomely-decorated dredge 
top square cans, the absolute purity of the contents being guaranteed by the sig- 
natures of the firm on each can—thus “Markell Bros.’? Sent by express, prepaid, 
to any address, upon receipt of $2.00. Address, MARKELL Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

A magnificent 6x14 inch 
panel Photo-Engraving 
of the figure hereon, without 
advertising matter, after Ser- 
voux’s famous painting (in 
the Corcoran Art _ Gallery, 
Washington,) of ‘‘7he Vestal 
Tuccia,” sent free with each 
Purity Spice Box. Dupli- 
cates furnished at $1.00 each, 
Address: 


© MARKCLL @ 
© © BROS.ooe 


BAIGIMORE, MD. 
VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


The ordinary glycerines of commerce are pro- 
duced from ANIMAL FATS, such as lard, 
tallow, and often grease, which is even more 
objectionable. The knowledge of this offensive 
fact prevents many persons from enjoying the 
benefits of glycerine. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE 
GLYCERINE is produced from SWEET 
VEGETABLE OIL, and is of such extreme 
purity as will satisfy the most fastidious. 

It is bland to the taste, soothing to the mu- 
cous membrane, and healing to irritated sur- 
faces of whatever kind. 





Our Guarantee Seal is on ever 

hian,ank tte queens VEGETABLE GLYCERINE, whether for 
Se Gipcuine” one gd internal or external use, should be diluted with 
Vegetable origin. an equal bulk of water, It is put up in glass 


stopper toilet bottles, at 75c. and $1.25. 


If your druggist does not keep our VEGETABLE 
GLYCERINE, we will deliver it to your address, 
express prepaid, upon receipt of price, 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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FOUR SIZES 
35 .65 1.26 1.73 


Z 0. 
ONEVERY LABEL. 
It is undoubtedly true that 
more children have been suc- 
cessfully reared by the use of 
Ridge’s Food than by the use 
of all the other foods combined. 
Do not experiment with your 
child, but take the food that 














These are Solid F 


(BUT ARE FRESH 


CuatTuHam, Mass. 
Jan. 10, 1885. 
Rivce’s Foop meets the general 
want better than other foods; be- 
cause it approximates more nearly 
to natural human milk than cow’s 
milk or other artificial foods; its 
chemical test is fully sustained by 
practical observation, and when a 
change of food is made during diar- 
rhoeaa—either acute or chronic-- 
RinGe’s is especially useful, al- 
though it is not contra-indicated by 
a natural state of the bowels. 
L. C. JeweEL1t, M. D. 
We have been using RuipGr’s 
Foop for our children for some 
time, in preference to all other 
kinds we have tried, and have no 
hesitation in recommending it to 
any wishing a reliable article. 
Mrs. W. J. YarTes, 
(Wife of the Pastor of the M. E. 
Church, Plymouth, Mass.) 
January, 1885. 








acts: 


June 20, 1884. 

I have used Dr. Rivce’s Foop 
for nearly a year, and propose con- 
tinuing the use of it through this 
summer at least. My baby is 15 
months old, and her perfect health 
bears ample testimony for the food. 

Mrs. LITTLEFIELD, 
12 East 23d St., N. Y. City. 


Fai River, Mass. 
Langley St., Jan. 15, 1887. 
Have used your excellent food 
with great advantage. I would be 
greatly obliged to receive one of 
your pamphlets, entitled ‘* Health- 
ful Hints,” as it would undoubtedly 
be useful to me and others who 
have been greatly benefited by 
your food. 
Please address 
Joun Buckley. 
12 Campbell’s Block, 
Langley Street, 
Fall River, Mass. 


Send to Woolrich & Co., Palmer, Mass. for pampiilet entitled 


‘6 Healthful Hints.’’ Sent FREE to any address. 
Mention Scribner’s. 





has stood the test of time. 






ALWAYS r 


READY 





rn G LU FOR USE. 


Biney has four times thestrengeh. NO HOALIUE, 





These Glues are used in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington 
for all its works of mounting specimens, by the Government Arsen- 
als and Department Buildings, by the Pullman Palace Car Co., 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., and by thousands of first- 
class manufacturers and mechanics throughout the world, for all 
kinds of fine work. 

Pronounced STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN. 
— in tin cans for mechanics and amateurs, and in bottles tor fam- 
ily use. 

The total quantity sold between Jan. 1880, and 1887, in all parts of 
the world amounted to over Forty-Seven Million bottles. 

Don’t be cajoled into buying the various Liquid Glues which are 
being put on the market ; some with high sounding names: others 
imitating our trade-marks and name as near as they dare; their 
only cry is: ‘* Just as good as LePage’s.’”’_ It isthe best recommen- 
dation that the RUSSIA CEMENT CO. could have of the mer- 
its of their glues. Labels of our CANS are black and yellow; 
BOTTLES, red, yellow, green, and black, with a line of blue. 


We have just commenced manufacturing our NEW PATENT 
CAN—which has the following advantages: The top can be 
turned on or off readily by the fingers—each can has brush fas- 
tened to the inside of cover, and a wiper to take off superfluous 
glue. This arrangement enables the amateur artisan to carry a 
small can in the pocket ready for immediate use, without danger 
of soiling from brush or can. The NEW PATENT CAN is in 
3 sizes: —Half-pint, gill, and half-gill— Regular Cans, pint, 
quart, 2-quart, and gallon. Bottles, two sizes, as heretofore: 1 
oz. and 2 02. 


Be sure and get the GENUINE LePAGE’S, 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., Gloucester, Mass. 
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PRICE, INCLUDING TWO STYLES OF TYPE, $100.00. 


The only Typewriter awarded a Gold Medal at New Orleans Exposition. 


ADVANTAGES: 
Speed, Perfect Alignment, Uniform Impression, Changeable Type, Durability, etc. 





Unprecedented Success, Already over 4,000 in use. Every machine guaranteed. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 75 & 77 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


te Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-List. GI 


Capital $300,000. 


Detroit, Mich. Th 
H/f Warrisburg, Pa. 
Denver, Col. 
Brooklyn, N.Y, 
Baltimore, Md. 
St.Louis, Mo. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Ete., ete. 








THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N.Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Boston, Mass, 
Washington, D. ¢. 
Newark, N. J 


EVER MADE ARE SELLINC IN OUR 


CO-OPERATIVE CLUBS 
THIS IS THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST CONVENIENT 


And only Co-operative System of selling watches. The watches are 
American Lever ‘Stem Winders, containing every essential to accuracy 
and durability, and have, in addition, numerous patented improvements 
found innootherwatch, They are absolutely the only Dust and Damp- 
proof Movements made in the World, and are jeweled throughout with 
GENUINE RUBIES. The Patent Stem Wind and Set is the 
strongest and simplest made. They are fully equal for appear- 
ance, accuracy, durability and service, to any $75 Watch. 
Our Co-operative Club System brings them within the reach of every one, 
‘We want an active, responsible representative in every city and town. 
Heavy profits guaranteed on limited investment. Write for full particulars 


IMMEDIATELY. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 


P.O. Box 928. PHILADELPHIA, PA: 


REFERENCES :—Keystone National Bank; The City Trust, Safe Deposit 
and Surety Co., or any Commercial Agency, 
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CLUETT’S 


CROWN COLLARS 


————_ AND CUFFS, a4np 


NO A 4 $ 
NGC AS 


ONE PRICE 


\ 1 $2.00 
EYERY WHERE. 





NEW YORK—1714 Broadway. 
BOSTON—9 Franklin St. 


MONARCH SHIRTS 


SUPERIOR IN DESICN, FABRIC AND WORKMANSHIP 


Retailed by LEADING Men’s Furnishers. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED TO THE TRADE 





WHOLESALE SALESROOMS: 
BALTIMORE—104 German St. 
CHICAGO—205 Fifth Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA—312 MarketSt. SAN FRANCISCO—108 Sutter St- 


GEO. B. CLUETT BROS. & CO., Manufacturers, TROY, N. Y. 





The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; 


“umouxy LASHOO 4° LSIVM 


cians as the most SCIENTIFIC 

WAIST or CORSET known. 

ODIAILNAIOS }S0U ey} se suelo 
-iskyd yuourwa Aq pessopu: Ajyessoatun sy 


universally indorsed by eminent Physi- 





No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low- 
necked one, which admits of being high in the back, and_low 
front. No. 3is to illustrate our mode of adjusting the ‘* Flynt 
Hose Support” each side of the hip, also, the most correct way 
to apply the waist-bands for the drawers, under and outside 
petticoats and dress skirt. No.4shows the Flynt Extension 
and Nursing Waist, appreciated by mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ 
Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No. 6, how we dress very 
little people. No.7 illustrates how the warp threads of the 
fabric cross at right anglesin the back, insuring in every waist 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SHOULDER BRACE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 

(> Our “Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading matter, 
relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, 
mailed free to any physician or lady. 


MRS, 0. P, FLYNT, 319 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


(Full Suits and Overcoats.) 

Owing to the present great de- 
pression in Wool and Woollen 
Goods, together with the tight 
money market, we have been able 
to buy For Cash, at a great dis- 
count, some lines of woollens that 
hitherto 


DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


have been too high priced to be 





made into $3 pants, Samples of 
these goods will be found in our 
package of 20 samples that we mail 
to any address upon receipt of Six 
Cents, together with self-meas- 
: urement blank, and (as a special 
inducement to mention this paper) a good linen tape measure 
free. If youcannot WAIT for samples, tell us about what 
styles you prefer, send us your Waist, Inside Leg and Hip 
measures, together with $3, and 35c. for prepaid express or 
postage, and we will guarantee satisfaction 


EVERY BUYER OF OUR GOODS HAS THE 
PRIVILEGE OF RETURNING THEM FOR ANY 
CAUSE, AND RECEIVING BACK HIS MONEY, OR 
A NEW PAIR. 

The American Express Co. (capital twenty millions) will 


cheerfully reply to any inquiry sent to their Boston office about 
us, and the way we treat our customers. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 











One Utensil with an Hundred Uses. 








, -{ a | 


7 


THIS INVENTION IS A REAL LITTLE 
TREASURE.—/iitladelphia Public Ledger. 





THE BEST 
POTATO MASHER, 
FRUIT PRESS, 
VEGETABLE STRAINER, 
AND COLANDER 
EVER MADE. 


For Sale by all Dealers. PRICE 50 CTS. 
If you can’t get one otherwise, a Press will 
be mailed on receipt of 60c. Manufactured 
only by 
Charles F. Henis Co., 
148 No. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“pearqurey A711ITIN pue Ay,rorrdurre 


The Henis Fress and Vegetable Strainer. 








MADE BY Laresy AND 
MOST IMPROVED 
Seis om 





BOSTON 





. (Reclining) 
mgm A Priceless Boon to 
those who are un- 


Mention this paper. & Circular to ~ 
Yale Chair Co., New Haven, Conn. 








Og eae ee Se ot 
BOOK HOLDERS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalo; Hei 
The Most Perfect Dict’ry Holder. 
39 EAST 19TH ST., NEW YORK. 








YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 2& cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 





BLACK | RED | VIOLET } GREEN 


which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Namecolor. Circular giving full 
information free on application. Address 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 














SAVE MONEY 


By Buying Your 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of us. Notice these low prices as samples of what we 
offer. Ordinary Color Tube Paints 6 cents. Artists 
Bristle Brushes fine quality only 5 cents. Double 
Beaded Brass Placques 8 in. only 25 cents. Extra 
Quality Prepared Canvasses on frames 10x14, 25 cents. 








Remember we keep everything needed by Artists’ 
and Amatuers and guarantee our prices fo be as low 
tf not lower than any other dealer. a Priced 
Illustrated Catalogue free by mail on applica- 
tion. Address EDMANDS ART SUPPLY STORE, 
No. 12 Bromfield St., Boston. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER. 


re il Knits everything required by the household, of 
| any quality, texture and weight desired. 
DANA BICKFORD, Pres’t, _ 
795 Broadway, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


A Christmas Present. 


Holloway ReadingStand 


Dictionary Holder, Book Rest: 
Lamp Stand, and Invalids’ Table 
combined. Send stamp for cata- 
logue, 6th Edition. Factory at 

Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
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At the INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS, lately held in Washington, D, C., the Majority 
of the Three Thousand Delegates Tested our 


RESTORATIVE 
WINE OF COCA, 


And were unanimous in pronouncing it the most palatable and high-class preparation of Coca they had yet examined. 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 
Wasuineaton, Sept. 9, 1887. 
Having tested and made repeated examinations of the Wine of Coca manufactured by Messrs. 
THURBER, WuyLAND & Co., I hereby certify that this preparation is most excellent as a restorative in all 
cases of general debility of the nervous system, especially in disorders arising from excessive intellectual 
strain, or other causes producing mental weakness. I also consider this Wine invaluable for the purpose 
of renewing lost vitality in constitutions enfeebled by prolonged illness, particularly in cases of convales- 


cence from malignant fovers. Professor SemNoLa, University of Naples, Italy. 





They also pronounce our COCANIZED 


BEEF, WINE, AND IRON, 


The most palatable, best disguised, and attractive preparation of Beef, Wine, and Iron they have ever 
seen, and were loud in their praises of it. Physicians cheerfully furnished with samples. 


THURBER, WHYLAND & CO., - NEW YORK. 








OUSEKEEPERS often 
make too much mush or 
porridge for breakfast. This 
is not waste when made of 
“Cerealine Flakes.” Add it 


to flour in making bread. 


‘‘T find that bread and cakes made of a 
mixture of flour and ‘Cerealine Flakes’ 
will retain moisture for double the length of 
time that these articles of food made from 
flour alone will do.”— Etiza R. PARKER. 





‘‘Bread and rolls made with one-third Cerealine are beautifully white, 
light, and delicious,—the former having better keeping qualities than bread 
made without it.”— CATHERINE OWEN. 


The ‘‘ CEREALINE Cook-Book,” containing over two hundred carefully prepared 
recipes, will be sent to any one who will mention where this advertisement was seen, 
and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage to the CEREALINE Mrc. Co., Columbus, Ind. 
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No. 76. 


Fitted with Duplex Burner. 
Diameter of base, 18 inches 
Height extended, 6 feet. 

Closed, 3 feet. 


This Lamp is controlled in 
its extension by our New 
Patent Slide, which, while 
go the use of the screw 
to hold the extension from 
slipping, makes the adjust- 
ment so simple that the whole 
movement can be controlled 
by one hand. 

The umbrella is of Linen, 
with Lace and Silk Fringe. 
Price of Lamp, with 

Plain Fount,..... $25.00 
Price of Lamp, with 
Repoussé Fount... 
Price of Umbrella, in- 
cluding Holder.... 5.50 


30.00 


A large assortment of Um- 
brella Shades, varying in 
prices from one dollar 
upwards. 


SEND 2c, STAMP FOR CIRCULAR. 


Manufactared and for sale by 


R. HOLLINGS & 60., 547 Washington St., Boston. 


Next door to Adams House. Mention Scripner’s. 





")drebitestral Tera ath 


Needs at this time no dissertation upon its value as a building 
material to insure its favorable consideration by 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


We desire, however, to briefly call attention to a few of the 
many good qualities which 


RECOMMEND ITS USE 


It is at the same time lighter, stronger, more durable, and, 
even when richly ornamented, 


CHEAPER THAN STONE 


It is especially adapted for use in large buildings as being 
the only building material known which is 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF 


A large supply of stock work, applicable for use in various 
buildings, is kept constantly on hand 


READY FOR SHIPMENT 


We also manufacture every variety of architectural details 
from special designs, and shall be pleased to furnish 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION 


Our New Illustrated Catalogue mailed to any address. 


NEW YORK ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
38 PARK ROW, New York, 












Deautiful New Up= 
right Piano, Rose- 
wood Case, only $165. 
New Organs only 
Greatest Bar- 
gains Ever Offered. 
Established 28 years. 
For Catalogues, address 


Gem Pianoand Organ Co, 
Washington, N. J., uF. Sm 





=) Your Name on this pone Stamp, 25c. 













s 
Derith india lnk, agt’ sterms & outfit free 
ts. are sellin ‘hundreds ofthese st’ps. 
alman Mfg, Co., Baltimore, Md.,U.8. A. 
Leading !mporters & Wholesale StampHouse. 





A CHOICE COLLECTION OF 
OLD CHINESE, JAPANESE 
AND COREAN PORCELAIN, 
BRONZES AND CLOISONNE 
IVORY CARVINGS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF 
Messrs. GRIBBLE & NASH, 134 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





The American Sewing Machine Company’s New Illustrated 
Circular is full of points for all who are in any way interested 
in Sewing Machines. Send for it. 

Mailed free to any address in the world, and of the utmost 
value to all who use Sewing Machines. 


AMERICAN B. 11.0. SEWING MACHINE C0. 


S. W. Cor. 20th St. and Washington Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








dence. 


Rstablished 1365, 





English Venetian Blinds 


Of the finest quality with the best imported tapes, cords and fixtures 
complete, at reasonable prices. 


2¥% inch, 2-inch Slats. 
White Pine, Bass or White Wood, Varnished, . 18c. 20¢c, per sq. it. 
“© or White Wood, Stained and Var- 
nished or Painted, any color, Sh, mY ey oe, Ie Bec, et =" 
Cherry, Oak, Ash, etc., cabinet finish, . ta\, Sany Sees ae. OUT 
Oriental Woven Slat Shades, ae . ee ee ae 


Wire Window Screens and Doors. 

If wanting these goods you will save money by sending to us for an 
estimate, giving a list of sash sizes, and stating what is wanted. We 
guarantee our goods first-class in every particular, and solicit correspon- 
Please mention this publication. 


Edwin Louderback & Co., 413 S, 5th St., Phila., Pa 
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g IN Raw Oyster Plates, 


COMPLETE SETS, Soup Course, 


Fish Course, 


or 


Game Course, 


i, IN COURSES, 


as selected. Roast Course, 


Entrée Course, 
Salad Course, 

Each Course can be of 
US 


lee Cream Course f 


a different decoration. 
Fruit Course, 


Is cain 


After Dinner Coffees. 
Send soc. for a finely 





illustrated price list. 


Frank Haviland, = 


=" 14 BARCLAY STREET, 
k, Correspondence Invited. ROAST SEP NO 5! NEW YORK CITY. 


OVINCTON BROTHERS, 


Importers of 
ROYAL WORCESTER 
and other artistic porcelain and faience. 
PARIS VASES, 
Painted by the leading artists. 
CAMEO GLASS, 
In delicately carved designs. 











Visitors to New-York are invited to 
view their 


ART GALLERIES, 


Three minutes from terminus of Brooklyn Bridge. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


250 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
145 State Street, Chicago. 








Book on Art Pottery sent on receipt of a 2 cent 
stamp. 
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surance Company 








308 & 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital, .- 


Reserve for Re-Insurance and all other claims, De ey te NG BAe a ss 


Surplus over all Liabilities, _. : 


- + $500,000 00 
1,248,984 44 





Total Assets December 31st, 1886, - $2 


552,874 22 
301, S58 66. 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
HOME DEPARTMENT, 308 and310 Walnut St., Phicxd 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT, FRAME & HARE, nly ga 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENT. EGuINTON FRANCIS, Cincinnati. 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 


J. B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Cuas. E. BLIVEN, Chicago. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, Brown, CRAIG &CO., San austen. 
S. W. DEPARTMENT, DARGAN & TREZEVANT, Dallas, Texas. 





quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Subscribed, . e ° - :000,000 
Paid in (Cash), . 1,000,000 


DEBENTURES 


Bearing 6 per cent. running ten years, and based ex- 
ag ey y upon Western Farm Mortgages, heid in trust 
ys he American Loan and Trust | Compa ny of New 
ork for the benefit of the bondholders. Their safety, 
time to run, and rate of interest make — the most 
desirable investment now offered. 
Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 
ent 
uEW YORK, 208 B’ way. | PHILA 112 8. 4th St. 
OSTON, 28 Court KANSAS Ch Siny.t tth ‘& Del. St. 
SEND FOR PAM 


0% 0 a aan 


2) Lousvure.New Asan & Crease RY. (© 

ee Indianapolis & Cincinnati 

The connecting link between the pamuoer Cities of the Northw est 
and Winter Resorts of FLORID. Send for a ‘‘ Guide.’ 

E. 0. McCormick, Gen. Pass'r Agent, idene Exp. Building, Chicago. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ON 
MESSRS. BARING BROTHERS & CoO., 
—— ISSUED BY —— 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
New York City. 











corner of Wall, 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO.., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
Gogtens | ce) er $1000" aoe. 
ERE es ee, 
ieaseve Liability 1, 000. 000. 
Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonas of $500, 
$1,000 and $5,000, running ten years, to Truse 
tees, Guardians, and Individual Invest- 
ors. Secured by First Mortgages on Real Estate worth 
three times the amount of the loan, and held by the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New York, 
Trustee. —_— also by the entire paid-up capital 
of $1,000,000. 

It also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT. first mortgages on Kansas City business “4 
perty and improved farms in KANSAS and MISSOUR 

Call at office, or write for full particulars to 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTCACE TRUST CO., 

239 Broadway, New York, 
27 Custom House Street, - Providence, R. I. 
144 South 4th Street,- - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
95 Gresham Street, - - = - London, England. 


Nassau St., 











THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Was organized in 1850, and has accumulated Assets of over 
$11,000,000 with a Net Surplus over all Liabilities of over 
$2,200,000 by the valuation of the New York Insurance De- 


partment. : 
JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 


POINTS FOR AN INSURER TO CONSIDER. 


An Ordinary Life Insurance 


Policy Fig ard an estate for your deperdents after your 
death, free from the claims of creditors. 

An ordinary endowment policy provides for death, and also 
for one’s advancing years, but at a heavy outlay. 


THE MANHATTAN'S NEW PLAN 


Offers both advantages combined in one, and at a very much 
reduced cost. 

This new policy is superior to ordinary Life Insurance, 
because you need not ‘‘ die to win 

Superior to ordinary endowment insurance, because much 
less expensive. 

Superior to “‘ Tontine ” Insurance. 

ist. Because the results are not estimated, but fixed in a 
positive contract. 

2d. Because, after three years, there is no forfeiture of 
payments on discontinuance of the policy, a cash or paid-up 
value being guaranteed by the New York law. Business men 
appreciate the advantage of this new form of insurance, and 
are largely investing in it, because— 

The annual deposit is practically saved, while it secures 
the needed insurance during a designated period. 








INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADA. 


Nos. 9:21 and 923 Chestnut — 

22,615.61 
7,427.01 
SOLID company is a SOLID com- 





“A SOLID policy in» 
fort in any situation of life.’ 








ESTABLISHED 1853. 
HOWSON & SONS 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


AND SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 
119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch: 915 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Fine 1 
Fine 1 
Gold- 
Richly 
Decor 
Decor 
Decor 
ALSO 
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THE BANK AND OFFICE 
FURNITURE made and 
supplied by the ROBERT 
MITCHELL FURNITURE 
CO. 


erate cost, excellence of ma- 


is remarkable for mod- 


terials, richness, and original- 
ity of designs. 


For fine illustrated catalogue send 
6c. in stamps (cost of postage) to THE 
RoBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE Co.,, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








FINE FRENCH CHINA AND BEST 


PORCELAIN 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces............. $12.00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 pieces ........ 22,00 
Gold-Band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $8.50; white....... 7.50 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pieces....$10.00 and 12.00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces $4.00, white....... ..... 3.00 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs........ $15.00 up 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hangi 
ALSO ALL HOUSE FURNISH 


and Price List mailed free on application. 


Verrinder & Derbyshire, 


1-17 Cooper Institute, 


Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of charge. 
Sent on receipt of P. O. M. Order or Draft. 


ng Lamps, etc., LOW PRICES. 
ING GOODS. Catalogue 


Successors to Hatley’s, 


New York City. 





RINTING 


Specimen Book of 
type, cuts, etc., 5c. 
Amateur Printers’ 
Guide Book, 15c. 


RESSES and TYPE, 


CIRCULAR FREE. 
JOSEPH WATSON 
19 Murray St., N. Y. 
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Rs eo, 





CURLER 


Sample, 50 cents. Fonpeta. 
"REATER 


EA ACENTS WANTED. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 221 Fifth Av., CHICAGO. 


LADIES | CURL OR FRIZZ 
7 “ea Hair Curler, 


Hip ‘a andavoidall Fong ot of Burning or Soiling 


renndee if not sh Vere ptory. 
FOR SALB BY DEALERS. 


ur Hair with the 


air or Hands. oney 





ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 
v 






FIRE BURGLAR 


SAFES 


MAN 
HAE PATEN ypROVEMENT 
NOT FOUND IN MAKES 
THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY. THOSE aide TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON. ENCLAND. 





PLUMBERS’ 





25,000 in use. 


Drip Trays under seats of Water 


SUPPLIES. 


Fred. Adee’s Enameled 








Closets have b 


Ss) Fred Adee’s are the best. Zane’s Was 


ter Closets are the 


Send for cireular to 


90 BEEKMAN ST., 


61 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Fred. Adee & Co., 


pt Tray. 
ity, and LUTE 


50,000 in use. 















NEW YORK. 








CARDS®STATIONERY - 











THE. MOST PI PERFECT 0} OF PENS. | PENS. 


The Renvorite numbers, 303, 


604, ana Ladies Pen,N770, 


+ 404, GOF, 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





ENGRAVED 
MARRIAGE INVITATIONS 


—AND— 


CALLING CARDS. 


FINE STATIONERY. 


Address Dies, Ciphers, Monograms, Crests, and Coats-of-Arms. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


lucent: STATIONERS 


—AND— 
ENGRAVERS, 

1110 WALNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 
Established in 1816, and in continuous operation to this date. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 


60 John Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK and COLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, &c. 
Wood Cut, Book, Job, News and Extra News, Lithographic 
Plate Printing, Artotype, Photogravure and Helioty pe Ink. 
ART PUBLICATIONS PRINTED WIT 
Geo. Mather’s Sons’ Fine W ood | Cut Ink. 

D. APPLETON & CO.’8 C. E. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Picturesque America. American Art Printer, 
Picturesque Europe. Am. TRAcT SOCIETY’S 
Picturesque Palestine. IUus’d Christian Weekly. 

. Art Pos. Co.'s (Toronto) 

HARPER BROTHERS Picturesque Canada. 
Ancient Mariner. PICTURESQUE ATLAS PUB.CO.’s 
Pastoral Days. Picturesque Australia. 

As well as many other fine Pictorial Works. 


| SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is printed with our Ink, 


The 
"einenaten ” 
Keyless 
Deed or 
Treasure 
Boxes, 

12 sizes, are 
cheaper and 
more convenient 
for many pur- 
posesthanasafe, 


Avery practical 
Christmas gift. 


The oCematen"Maylees Locks are now made for Drawer, 
Chest, Closet, Box, Safe, and even for Office Doors. They 
outlast the best made Keyed Locks, and afford od security of a 
Safe with greater convenience than a key. 7 
The finish and construction are excellent, 
and prices reasonable. If not kept by’ 
nearest responsible dealer, we will for ward 
sample Box or Lock on receipt of price. 

Applicants who send us 2c. stamp for our 

Tilus. Cat. will receive with it our new 

steel pocket tool, acceptable to all. ——— 

MILLER LOCK CO., 823 Cherry St., Philadelphia, "Pa, Manufacturers, 











NGRAVED CARDS BY MAIL. 
Our Engraving Department offers unequalled 

facilities for Wedding and Visiting Cards. Engraved 

Plate and 50 Cards, $1.00. Send for Sample Sheet. 


RITING PAPERS BY MAIL. 
We sell all grades of Writing Papers by the 
Pound. It is the cheapest way to buy. You 
get nearly double the quantity than by the 
quire, for same money. All the Newest Papers 
and Latest Styles. Send for Sample Book. 


WM. H. HOSKINS CO., 997 Arch St, Phila, 


LEADING STATIONERS, 
Everybody can learn to write a good hani at home by 
using 





led for 50 cents in stam's by the ‘‘Penman’s Art 
_— Journal,” 205 Broadway, New York. 








When buying LEAD PEncits ask for 


DIXON’S AMERICAN CRAPHITE 


If your stationer does not keep them mention ScCRIBNER’Ss 
MAGAZINE and send 16 cents in stamps to the JOSEPH DIxoN 
CRUCIBLE Co., of Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double 
the money. 





Type, Presses and Printers’ Requisites. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
Printers’ and Engravers’ Warehouse, 
16 and 18 Dutch, cor. Fulton 8t., N. Y. 

Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, etc. - Machinists’ Pattern Letters. 


THE INDELIBLE INK. 
4 me Zo preparation and only. A 
fished Years. Supe 
ular for decorative work on linen. Rec'd 
Medal & Diploma. Sold everywher. 











rior and pony 
“entennial 


INVITATIONS, 

“WE | | | i G== AND VISITING CARDS, 
e Correspondence Stationery 
ELEGANT STYLES, owner PRICES. 

8. D.Childs & Co..Chicago IIL 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS! 
Press, $3.00. Circular size, $8.00. Newspape! 
size, $44.00. Type-setting easy, printed directions 
Send two stamps for List of , Type, Cards 
etc., to factory. KELSEY & C0., Meriden, Conk. 
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There is alittle monogram 
We see where e’er we go; 
It offers us protection 
Against a foreign foe. 
It stands for light and progress 
In every foreign clime, 
And its glory and its greatness 
Are the themes of many a rhyme. 


Butt ew have ever really known, 
And few would ever guess 

What our country means by marking 
All her chattels with U. S.; 

It way stand for United States; 
Or yet for Uncle Sam; 

But there’s still another meaning 
To this simple monogram. 


We see it on our bonds and bills, 
And on our postal cards; 

It decorates our Capitol, 
Shadowed by Stripes and Stars. 

In all our barracks, posts and forts 
It plays a leading part, 

And the jolly sailor loves it 
And enshrines it in his heart. 


Now have you guessed the message 
Which these mystic letters bear ? 
Or recognized the untold good 
They’re spreading everywhere ? 
Echo the joyful tidings, 
And let the people know 
That the U. S. of our Nation means 
We Use Sapolio. 








A UY, ny \’s 
COLOR EVERYTHING. 
Unequalled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and Fancy Goods. Brilliant, 
Durable and Economical, Any one can 
use them, 


32 COLORS—10 CENTS EACH, 


uble 


-| est SPICE 
“i & MUSTARD. 





ers, Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
a SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 1 : d Unadult ri D 

K. Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 88 an ni erate yes. , 
nly 4 all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness, Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
stab ————o 

sine qoahex o sonous, Adulterated, Weak and Worthless. 
here. | D U m4 K 3 3 S hee warrant these Dyes to ew more 
— } . ' goods. kag ‘or k » than an 
iS, other Dyes ever made, and to give pie 
ARDS, (SL TC cenSee sce SS brilliant and durable colors, Sample 


Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE and COPPER 


“1 SALAD DRESSING 


“y ~“UNEQUALLED FOR 


: For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
rea EXCGE LLEN CE: deliers, and for tu kinds of ornamental work. 
vse Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and as a Equal to any of the high priced kinds and only 10 
‘0 seni sauce for Cold Meats, etc. Itis pape with extreme — oyna. ar evae aA Lange for pone ng. 

care; all its ingredients are of the purest and dest; Sample Card, irections for coloring Photos, doing 


and will keep good for years. 
BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 





faney work, and making ink. 
ELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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Pie, $ se 5.00 


It Stands at the Head! 


20,000 in daily 
Use. 


For printed matter, etc., address 


Nitti 
ve We 


—:THE MOST:— 
Practical, 
Durable 
and Rapid 


WRITING MACHINE 


FOR THE 
Office, Library, sais 
Family. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


New York Branch, 237 Broadway. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





The Automatic Shading Pen. 
ar 


Makes a ‘Shaded Mark of Two Colors at a Single 
Stroke. Sample set of three sizes by mail, $1.00. 
Circular and sample writing FREE. 


TYPEWRITERS 


New or second-hand, of any make pone, sold and exchanged. 
Good Machines for sale at HALF first cost. Largest 
stock in the country. Send for Sienkeges describing all 
machines 


___ NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 163 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


STYLO AND FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 
J. ULLRICH & CO., 106 Liberty St., N. Y. 


200,000TH Cony Just Issued. 


The Manual of Phonography, by Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard, A sap eee Beir Instructor in Pho- 
netic Short-hand. Sold by booksellers, or 
The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. _ 
CSGOODBY’S Method for HOME- INSTRUCTION. 
Manual, $1.50; Reader, $1.50; Epitome, .25; Dictionary, $2.00. 


Special SH oO AN D By Mail 


pee rt u os Six Dolize, 
tenographic a any; e end 2c, stamp for 
synopsis. ” OSGOODBY, sicher Rochester, N.Y. 


S Lj 0 RT HAN D. The best advantages for the 


gee acquisition of the art 
circulars, J. G. CROSS, os ‘Deavharss Street, Chicago. 

















HORTHAND by frat or personas 


tuations procured ail’ 44 fie when competent, 


ular, We Ge CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 





Pamphlet free. Com- 


SHOR [ HAND plete course self- 
teaching lessons, reporting style, 


mailed for 50c. Lingle’s College, 1431 Chestnut St., Phila. 





PLAYS ! 
PLAYS ! 
PLAYS ! 


THE BEST EDITION PUBLISHED ! 
Also Wigs, Beards, Face Preparations, 
and all articles needed for Amateur and 
Parlor Theatricals, Catalogues sent free 
on application to 
DE WITT, PuBLisHER, 
33 Rose Street, New-York. 





BUILDI 


Catalogue free. 
23 Warren St., N 


N 


BOOKS. 5 ae 
COMSTOCK, g 





Wedding 


Invitations. 


Samples sent to any address. Finest 
quality of work and material guaranteed, 
UEL WARD Co., 
STATIONERS, ENGRAVERS, AND PRINTERS, 
178 to 184 Devonshire Strect, Boston, Mass. 





oes whirl- 


“ Agents’ Directory,” which 
get hun- 


over the United States, you wil 


(silver) pays for your address in the 
Ties 


dreds of samples, circulars, 
azines, ete., from those 


ma 
will get lots 


with the smal 


tent to each 
T. D. 


books, newspapers, 
who want agents. You 
of good reading free, and be WELL PLEASED 
List containing name 
this advertisement. 
Boyleston, Indiana. 


investment. 
ron anewering 








free. G. $. RICE MUSIC 00. 


PROF. RI 'S SELF-TEACH- 
ING SYSTE a taht can learn music 
without the aid of a teacher. Rapid, 

s ae ee re years. 
otes, cho: accompaniments, thor- 

bass laws, e* “2. Ton Leqeone 10c. uae 
243 ‘Btate. Street, CHICAGO. 





ASKELL'S=— 
© COMPENDIUM 


Consists of a full series of Copy 
Slips, Book of Instructions, Orna- 
mental Flourishing, Lettering, 
Pen-Drawing, Ladies’ Penman- 
ship, &c., &c. By means of this 
self- teaching system anyone can ac- 
quire a rapid and beautiful hand. 
writing at odd hours, by home or 
office practice, without a teacher. It 
is the finest Penmanship ever pub- 
lished, and put up in durable and 
elegant form. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR, 

for which it will be mailed, prepaid, 
anywhere. 

N.B 


Address 


CASKELL’S 


COMPENDIUM PENS 


\ )) Are the best that are made, ‘They 
are the smoothest running, most 
elastic, and Best Business Pen in 
the World. The use of poor ma- 
terial in writing is Salse” econom 

») These Pens are in Gross Boxes, $1.0!- 
or Quarter Gross Boxes, 40 cents, 


MAILED PREPAID, 


COMBINATION OFFER. 
Send us $1.25 and we will mail 4 
Compendium and Quarter Gross 
of pens. 


—Agents wanted in every town, to whom liberal commissions will ~ given. Write for Agents’ terms. 


The G. A. GASKELL CO., 79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











DO NOT BUY A TYPE-WRITER 


Until you have Seen and Tested 


THE SUN TYPE-WRITER. 


PRICE, TWELVE DOLLARs. 


It has been remodeled and greatly improved, and 
is now the most perfect machine, both for ease of 
— pect. excellence of work. Weight, 7 
lbs., packed. 
If you think it is too cheap to be good, order one 
to be sent C.O.D. with privilege of examination, so 
that, in case it does not prove satisfactory, you can 


return it by merely paying express charges both 
ways. 


THE SUN TYPE-WRITER CO. 


No. 319 Broadway, 
Entrance on Thomas Street. NEW YORK. 





THE VALUE oF A OHRISTMAS PRESENT 
IS MEASURED BY ITS USEFULNESS. 


To all who write (and everybody writes) a 
good pen must be useful. 


WATERMAN'S 
[DEAL FOUNTAIN PEN 


“Is the most perfect instrument of its kind.”— 
Cwuauncey M. Desrew, Pres’t N.Y.C.& H.R.R.R. 


BECAUSE 

ist. ‘It is always ready for duty.”.—Cor. Hy. 
C. Deminc, Stenographer, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ad. ‘‘It writes freely, and never overflows,”"— 
Benjamin Norturop, Assistant Editor N.Y. Graphic. 

3d. ‘*Never out of order in a year’s constant 
use.’”"— Rav. W. L. Harris, D.D., Bishop M. E, Church, 
N.Y 

4th. ‘*There is no fussing —No inking fingers.” 
— Advertiser, E. L. Apams, Editor, Elmira, N. Y 

sth. ‘*I would not be without it for many times 
its cost. I write this on the principle that when a man has 
found a good thing he ought to let others know of it.”—Rav. 
R. Heser New Ton, Pastor All Souls’ Church, New York. 

Ra See advertisements in previous numbers, 

It is made in several styles and sizes. 

Buy it for a Christmas present to yourself or some friend, 
It is sure to please, and will be kept and used for years. 

Send for an illustrated price-list at once, and get what 

you wantearly. AGENTS WanteED. 

i Z Mention ScRIBNER’S MaGAzINE. 
} H 


L. E. WATERMAN, Sole Mfr. 


155 Broadway, New York. 


The Ideal Pocket, for pens and pencils. Price of 
pocket: nickel, 15 cents; with leather cover, 30 cents. 


—_ os 


Sara TA 


= 


WATERMAN 





$8.00. 


ACENCIES. 
N. B. CLOUDMAN, 


113 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. 


¢. 0. DANFORTE, 


306 Washington Street, 
OSTON, 


£.C. McNIGHT & BRO., 
PittspurGH, Pa, 
LOE & GOLDMAN, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


THE WORLD ae $8.00. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING BUSINESS MEN. 


ACENCIES. 


A. J. THORPE, 
Cincinnati, Onto, 


BARKER & CREAMER, 
Lonpbon, Ouio. 
BOWEN, MERRILL & C0., 


InpIANaPOLis, IND. 


C. W. DUFFUS & C0., 
Cuicaco, Ix, 


OUR SALES EQUAL THE COMBINED SALES OF ALL OTHER TYPE-WRITERS. 


Machines Guaranteed. Send for Circular. 


CEO. BECKER & CO., 30 Creat Jones St., N. Y. 





NEW MODEL HALL TYPE-WRITER. 
PRICH, $40.00. 


Awarded Medals of Superiority over all its competitors by 
leading Institutes in America and Europe. 


Guaranteed to do better work, and a greater variety, than any 


other type-writer in the world. 


Interchangeable types, in all languages, $1.00 per font. Busi- 
ness houses desiring a type-writer, will find this a practical 


machine, adapted to every want. 
men and literary men. 


Also a favorite with clergy- 


“Impression and alignment are both more perfect than any other type-writer that I know, and it is 


simply a pleasure to use it.”—W. D. HOWELLS. 
Agents wanted. 


Illustrated pamphlets, with price-list, free. 


HALL TYPE-WRITER COMPANY, Salem, Mass. 
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DRY GOODS) 


Mrs. E. M. Yan Brunt’s 
Dress Reform Parlors 


39 East 19th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
(') Between Broadway and 4th Ave. 


Hygienic and Artistic Dress 
for Women and Children. 


FALL AND WINTER 


Jersey-fitting Undergarments in 
Silk, Wool, Merino, White and 
Scarlet, in stock and made to 
order. Jersey-fitting Suits in 
the Imported Jaeger Yarn. 


Sole N.Y. Agents for | 1 


BATES’ WAISTS, 


Breakfast “orsets, 
Dress and Wtocking 
Supporters, 
Sanitary Napkins, 
Abdominal Ban jages, 
Corsets for 
Equestriennes, 
Dr. Warner's 
Health Corsets, 
Patterns for Dress 
Reform Underwear. 


Send for 
Dress Reform Quar- 
terly, mailed free. 
Orders by mail 
a specialty. 
Purchasing Bureau. | 


BAST ON 18 





CUSTOM MADE 
PANTS — PANTS 33. 
- 


co Vosts to Match for $2.25, 
AND 
FULL SUITS aT 


Vy © Poputar Prices. 
' 2) Where do you order 
ANY byt your pants? I order of 
BX 7; MN the Bay State Pants 
‘ Te Co., Boston, at only $3 
\ 5 a pair, Custom Made. 
Try them by sending 6 
cents for Samples, rules 

for measurement an 
other particulars, show- 

ing how this is done. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO,, 30 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


CORSETS 


Boned with Featherbone. 
——Ask your Dealer for them. 


ANTED Ladies and Misses to do Crochet 

W Work at Home, City or Country, 
Steady Work. WESTERN LACE MFG. CO., 

218 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


r+ XDPI*MOPV} 





Ghe best ever made, 











YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 
Owing to the diagonal ELASTICITY of the cloth (which our patents 
cover exclusively) the Corset requires no_ bre 3 in. 
FITS PERFECTLY rime worn 
aa 
Meney returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the most 
PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first--lass dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and upwards. 


CROTTY BROS., CHICACO, ILL. 





Bigelow Carpet Co. 
Original Power-Loom Manufacturers of 
Wilton and Brussels 
CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have 
received the highest award wherever exhib- 
ited,. including Gold Medals at the Paris 
Exposition, 1878, and at the Centennial, 1876. 

Their deserved reputation for excellence 
of fabric, richness and durability of color, 
novelty and beauty of design, has led to 
frequent infringements, and inferior goods 
have often been palmed off in their stead. 
For the protection of the public, the Com- 
pany has adopted as a trade-mark the word 
‘* BIGELOW,*? which will be woven (at 
every repeat of the pattern) in white capitals 
into the back of the fabric. 

Customers will therefore have merely to 
examine the back of a carpet to be certain 
that they are getting the genuine Bigelow 
Wiltons or Body Brussels. 


These Goods can be obtained 
from all First-Class Dealers. 








See that the words ** Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage, 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 


PoINTs.| It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. 




















NASA 
COLLARS AND QUFES. 


SGAYCIGLRHGSCTGROXO( 


HESE Collars are made of cloth 
and are perfectly correct in 
style, and they are the most 

COMFORTABLE collars to wear, 
being finished so carefully that they 
never irritate the neck. 

The CONVENIENCE of being able 
to reverse them in an EMERGEN- 
CY is highly appreciated by all who 
travel for business or pleasure, and 
the ECONOMY of wearing these 
collars is now beyond question. 

If you have not tried them, send 6 
cents and your size and we will send 
you a collar and a pair of cuffs and 
our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
showing all the different styles. 

Collars are now made for LADIES’ 
wear, and every Lady who has not 
seen them is requested to send 6 
cents for a sample collar and pair of 
cuffs. 4a Always give the size of 
the collar required. 
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[5 MONTHS FOR $4.00! 


(REGULAR PRICE, $5.00.) 
Send this advertisement and $4.00 (subscription price for 


1888) DIRECT TO THE PUBLISHER, before January 
Ist, and you will receive 


THE ART AMATEUR 


From October, 1887, to December, 1888. 


(5 Beautiful Colored Plates, 


Fac-similes of Portraits, Fruit, Flower, Marine and Land- 
scape Studies, equally suitable for copying or for framing. 


140 Pages of Useful Designs 








In black and white, working size, admirably adapted for 


Oil and Water-Color Painting, Tapestry Painting, China 
Painting, Church and Home Embroidery, Wood Carving, 
Brass Hammering, and other Art Work. 


300 Pages of Practical Text, 


Richly illustrated, and crowded with interesting and 
valuable articles, with abundant hints for Home Dec- 
oration. 

NOW is the time to send, together with this advertise- 
ment, Four Dollars for 1888, and receive also 


3 Months FREE!! 


Including three particularly fine colored plates, namely : 
a magnificent study of ‘*‘ GRAPES,” by A. J. H. Way; a 
charming ‘* LANDSCAPE,” with windmill and figures, 
by W. H. Hilliard, and a richly colored study of ‘‘ PAN- 
SIES,”’ by M. Lamb. 
N This advertisement (and Four Dollars for 1888) 
eU, sent during January will entitle you to the 
NOVEMBER and DECEMBER numbers FREE; sent dur- 
ing February they will entitle you to the DECEMBER 
number FREE. Address 


MONTACUE MARKS, 23 Union Sq.,N.Y. 


P.S.—Five different Specimen Numbers with Five Beau- 
tiful Colored Plates will be sent on receipt of this (ScRIB- 
NER’S) paragraph and One Dollar (regular price, $1.75). 
Address as above, 


The Teehno-Chemical Receipt Book, 


NOW READY. 
The Techno-Chemical Receipt Book, 


Containing several thousand Receipts, covering the 
Latest, most Important, and most Useful Discoveries in 
Chemical Technology, and their Practical Application in 
the Arts and Industries. Edited chiefly from the Ger- 
man of Drs. Winckler, Elsner, Heintze, Mierzinski, 
Jacobsen, Koller and Heinzerling, with additions by 
William T. Brannt, graduate of the “4% Agricultural 
College of Eldena, Prussia, and William H. Wahl, Ph. D. 
(Heid.], Secretary of the Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia, author of ‘“‘Galvanoplastic Manipulations.” Illus- 
trated by 78 engravings, in one volume, over 500 pages 
12mo, closely printed, containing an immense amount an 
a great variety of matter. Elegantly bound in scarlet 
ng = Price, $2.00, free of postage to any address in 
the world. 


(> A circular of 32 pages, showing the full Table 
of Contents of this important Book, sent by mail, 
free of postage to any one in any part of the world 
who will furnish his address. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 











OUR LITTLE ONES 


— AND THE — 


NURSERY. 


Any little child can be made 
happy for a whole year by a sub. 
scription to this universal nurs. 
ery favorite — artistic and original 
in its illustrations, charming and 
instructive in its stories. 

What Scribner’s and Harper’s & 
Magazines are to the older mem- 
bers of the family this little 
gem of a monthly is to the jf 
younger ones, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 a yr.j 
SINGLE COPIES, 15 CTS. 


FOR SALE BY NEWSDEALERS. 





ACENTS WANTED. 


Specimen Copy, sent free to any address on receipt of a 
two-cent postage stamp. 


Russell Publishing Company, 
36 Bromfield St., - BOSTON, MASS. 
73D YEAR. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


[ESTABLISHED 1815.] 
TERMS, $3.00 IN ADVANCE. 


The Congregationalist is a family religious journal 
[weekly] which aims to keep fully abreast of the times in 
all its various departments, editorial, news, Sunday 
school, juvenile, literary, home, etc. It makes a 
specialty of the prayer meeting, giving a topic which is 
used by multitudes of churches, and commenting on the 
same each week. It has astaff of six editors in the home 
oftice, besides an editor in New York and in Chicago, and 
a list of contributors that includes many eminent men 
and women in all departments of Christian thought and 
activity. 


“THE CONGREGATIONALIST” MANUAL for 
1888 contains a new and wonderfully suggestive story, 
written forthis special use, by ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
and entitled ‘‘ The Parson’s Prayer Meeting,” a list of 
Prayer Meeting Topics for 1888, several pages of valu- 
able religious statistics, and other interesting matter, 
pocket size, about 32 pages. The first edition of 50,000 
ready Dec.1. Sent to any address postpaid for 5 cents. 











The Congregationalist will be sent 
Twelve Weeks for Twenty-five Cents, 
on trial, to a new subscriber. 
Copies of any one or two issues FREE 


as samples, and in such quantity as the person pro- 
posing to organize clubs can judiciously use. 


CLUB RATES. 


Subscription to be sent at one time, and in advance. 


Clubs of five, including at least ONE 

new subscriber - - - - $2.50 each. 
Clubs of five, including at least 

THREE new subscribers - - $2.00 each. 


W.L. CREENE & CO.,Publishers 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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DR. LYON’S 


TOOTH 
TABLETS 


A compressed tooth-powder. 


Made by a practical dentist. 

Absolutely pure and harmless: 
Thoroughly cleanses the teeth. 
Approved by leading dentists. 
Used by people of refinement. 


Convenient for travellers. 


—< eee 


Sold everywhere, Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts. 





I. W. LYON, D.D.S., Proprietor, 
88 Maiden Lane, New York. 


A PERFECT TOILET SOAP. 





LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 


PUREHK PALM 


Pressed Cakes, - 
Old Dry Blocks, - 
In Bars, -- = 


1.25 per dozen. 
10c. per block. 
20c. per Ib. 

TEST FOR TOILET SOAP: 

Place the tongue on the soap for one or two minutes ; 

if a stinging sensation is felt, such a soap is not 

proper to use on the skin. 
532 ST. JOHN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





IF YOU WISH TO CET 
HANDSOME AND USEFUL 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
LADIES’ AND MEN’S 


Furnishing Goods 


And you will find advertised therein, at bottom prices, 
everything for Ladies and Gentlemen, and also novel- 
ties in Fancy Plush Manicure, Toilet and Shaving 
Sets, Whisk Broom Holders, Brush and Comb Sets 
Leather Goods, and Jewelry, Address 


MAHLER BROS.,503 & 505 6th Ave., N.Y. 
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BAILEY’S i! 
RUBBER BATH AND &§ 
FLESH BRUSH. =) 
It is made from pure 
Para rubber, and being 
perfectly flexibie fits 
every motion of the 
hand to the body. For § 
Rheumatism, Neural- 
gia, Stiff Joints. ete., it 
is invaluable, Sent by 
ei on receipt of price, 


C. J. BAILEY & 00., 


Manufacturers. 
No. 132 PEARL ST., 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
American and Foreign 
patents applied for. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Boston, Oct. 10, 1887. 
C. J. Bailey & Co., Boston, Mass, 
Dear Sirs:—The Rubber Bath Brushes bought of you 
lease us all at home very muchindeed. The children great- 
ly prefer them to sponges, when taking their baths, They 
are agreeable to use, and admit of the most thorough cleans- 
ing. They are worth their cost for the luxury they afford, 
even for afew baths. Very truly yours, 
MOSES KING, 
Vice-Prest. Rand, Avery Co. 


CLEAN HANDS ! 


For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using our 
patent 





It removes Ink, Tar, Grease, Paint, Iron Stains, 
and in fact everything foreign to the color ofthe skin, simply 
by using with soap and water, It never becomes foul or carries 
any contagion, and will not injure the most delicate skin, as 
is done by the use of pumice stone, bristle brushes, etc. 
Printers, Penmen, Typewriters, Blacksmiths, 
Machinists, Shoemakers, Painters, Farmers, 
and all whose hands are stained by their labor, can Cleanse 
them easily without rupturing or weakening the skin. 

25 Cents each. Send us Postal Note and we 
will forward by return mall. C. J. BAILEY & CO., 
Mfrs., 132 Pearl St., Boston, Mass, Agts. wanted 








fae: NEWSPAPERS & PERIODICALS. 
aes 500,000 PEOPLE READ ax 


EACH ISSUE OF 


Our CountryHome 


20 large pages, 80 columns. Clean, pure, sparkling. Elegantly illuetrated, handsomely printed. 
Filled with original matter only, written expressly for its columns by such well known writers ast— 
MARION HARLAND. MARY L. DICKINSON, 
ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. KATE UPSON CLARKE. 
MARY ©. HUNGERFORD. EBEN E. REXFORD. 
F. D. CURTIS. WALDA F. BROWN. 
AND A HOST OF OTHERS. 


KATE ‘UPSON CLARKES NEW STORY 
HAT BUTTERFL 


Begins in the November number. 


au 2O GOOD BOOKS FREE! 


They comprise many of the finest works ever written by some of thegreatest and most popular writers, 
Printed trom clear type, on good paper, many of them handsomely illustrated. 
Book SELECT BOOES BY THE NUMBER, 


No. {,.—A Pleasure Exertion, and other sketches, by Josiah Allen’s Wife. 
No. 2.—A Bartered Life, a novel by Marion Harland. 
No. 3.—Christmas Stories, by Charles Dickens, contains a number of the moskcharming Christmas 
stories ever written by the greatest writer of fiction who ever lived, 
No. 4.—The 01d Oaken Chest, a novel by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—Under the Lilacs, a novel by Author of Dora Thorne. 
No. 6.—The Road to Wealth, a thoroughly practical work, pointing out a way by which all may 
make money easily, rapidly and honestly. 
No. 7.—A Wicked Girl, a novel by Mary Cecil Hay. 
No. 8.—The Diamond Bracelet, a novel by Mrs. Henry Wood. 
No. 9,—Wonders of the World, Natural and others. Contains descriptions and illustrations of the 
most wonderful Works of nature and man, very interesting and instructive. 
No. 10.—Wonders of the Sea, a description of the many wonderful and beautiful things found at the 
bottom of the ocean, with profuse illustrations. 
No. { {.—Round the Evening Lamp, a book of stories, pictures, puzzles and games forthe little folks at home, 
{2.—Popular Recitations and Dialogues, humorous, dramatic and pathetic, including all the 
latest, best, and most popular. 
13.—Sir Nocl’s Heir, a novel by Mrs. May Agnes Fleming. 
14.—An Old Man’s Sacrifice, a novel by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
io. 15.—Between two Sins, a novel by Author of Dora Thorne. 
16.—The Double House, a novel by Miss Mullock. 
17.—Lady Valworth’s Diamonds, a novel by The Duchess, 
18.—The Guilty River, a novel by Wilkie Collins. 
No. {9,—Moat Grange, a novel by Mrs. Henry Wood. 
No. 20.—The Lawyer’s Secret, a novel by Miss M."E. Brandon, 


(THREE \ GREAT \ OFFERS!) 


O ff N | We will send Our Country Home 1 year and all of the above 20 
books by mail, post-paid for only Bl 
er 0. A Club of 6 for $3.20. 64 CTS. 3 
O ff Ni 9 We will send Our Country Home6 months and any |Q of the 
above books, your selection, for 
CL INO, & a’ club si 6 tor $1.65, 33. CTS. 7G 
O ff N We willsend Our Country Home 8 months and any § of the 
above books, your selection, for “BE 
er 0. 3 A Club of 6 for 85 Cents. L2_ CTS. Be 
Remit by Postal Note, Money Order, Registered Letter or postage stamps. 
Mention this paper when you write us, Address 


OUR COUNTRY HOME PUBLISHING CO., WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
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PARKER'S 


With it you can stamp more than 


PATTERNS 





STAMPING 
OUTFIT 


Exceeds in value all other outfits, 


$1.00. 








io’ Th 


This outfit k t ing every known method 
of aemetee. rice 25 cents; Box Best Powder and Pad, 15 cts. ; 
Materials for Indellible Stamping on Plush, Felt, etc., 15cts.; Mate- 
terials and Instruction for Parker’s New Meth (copy- 
righted), No Paint, No Powder, No Daub, 50 cents; 





Sent anywhere by mail, prepaid. 


New 1888 Catalogue (showing all the new stamping pat- 
terns), 10 cents; and Illustrated Wholesale Price List 
of Embroidery Materials, Infant's Wardrobes, Corsets, Jewelry, 
and everything ladies ne 


d. 
Ba SAVE MONEY BY BUYING AT WHOLESALE, -©w 


PARKER’S LAST INVENTION. 


A SET OF DESIGNING PATTERNS.— With this set 
any one can design thousands of beautiful pieces for Embroidery 
Tinsel Work, Painting, etc. No experience needed—a child 
can doit. An Illustrated Book shows how to make patterns 
to fill any space; all the flowers used in embroidery represented. 
Every one who does stamping wants a set, which can be 
had ef this outfit. This outfit also contains 
TWO H DRED or more ae Patterns 
ready for use. The following being only a partial list:— 


COUPON FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


In addition to all these and many other patterns we enclose a 
Coupon good for $1 worth of patterns of your own 
selection chosen from our catalogue. 


The Great Value of this Outfit is in Good Useful Patterns. 


Splasher Design, 22 in., 50 cents; Roses, 12 in., and Daisies, 
12 in., for scarf or tidies, 25 cents each; Wide Tinsel Design, 12 in., 
25 cents; Strips of Scallops for Flannels, wide and narrow, 30 cts. ; 
Braiding Patterns 10 cts.; Splash! Splash! **G@ood Night,” and 
_ Morning,” for pillow shams, two fine outline designs 
for tidies, 6x8, 50 cts.; Tray Cloth Set, 50 cts.; Teapot, Sugar, 
Cream, Cup and Saucer, etc. ; Pond Lilies, 9x12, 25 cts. ;2 Alphabets, 


$1.00; 2Sets Numbers, 30 cts. ; Patterns of Golden Rod, Sumac, Dais- 





ies, Roses, &c., Tinseland Outline Patterns, Disks, Crescents, &c. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA, | YEAR. 


The Modern Priscilla (the only practical fancy work 
journal in America), by arrangement with the publishers, will 
also be sent free for one year. 


T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 





THE MODERN PRISCILLA, 
Published monthly, at 50cts. per year. 
Descriptions of new fancy work appear 
every month; alldirections for knit- 
ting or crocheting carefully corrected. 


Embroidery Material, Infant’s Goods, 
Kid Gloves, Corsets, Laces, Ruchings, 
etc., at WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Sent anywhere by mail, 





Everything beautifully illustrated. 
Miss Eva M. Niles says: “I 
think your paper a little gem.” Get 
Great Induce- 


up a ub. 
ments!! Send stamp for pre- 
Club rate is now 25 cts. 


miumai list. 
a year, or 5 for $1. Get,4 subscribers 
Address, 


and have your own free. 


POSTAGE ALWAYS PREPAID. 

25 Skeins Embroidery Silk, 11 cents. 
Box of Waste Embroidery Silk, worth 
40 cents, for only 21 cents. Felt Tidies, 
all stamped, 10cents. Linen Splashers, 
all stamped, 18cts. Felt Table Scarfs 
18x50, all stamped, 48 cents, Ball Tin 
sel, 8 cents. 

T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Masa» 


COTTAGE PORTFOLIO, 


With Supplement, 
contains about 50 illustrations of 
cosy, artistic Cottages. Modern, 

4 fully up to the times. They are 

ia Studies foreconomy and conven- 

sience. Original in design. Many 

, Of the plans are entirely different 

in arrangement from the ordi- 

nary cottage. Size, 10x 12 inches, 

. - = showing floor plans, elevations, 

and perspectives, also giving description and cost of each. 

It is just the work for all who contemplate building. Sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. 

Address D. S. Hopxmys, Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


VIEWS Souvenir Albums of American Scenery, Cities, 
etc, Listfree. A. WITTEMANN, 60 Reade St., N.Y. 


PAULINE ART POTTERY, 


Limoges and Fine Under-glaze Ware, 
No. {57 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


For Reducing Family Expenses. 
Our new 90-page Price-List of Text Books of all Publish- 
ers. New School Books lower than publishers’ wholesale 
list prices, Second-hand School Books in proportion. 
Over 4000 different titles (representing all publishers), 
with classified index, showing quickly the different au- 
thors in the various branches of study. Mailed free on 
application. Wealso issue “ Catalogue D” of prices we 
pay for Second-hand and New School Books. 
Arthur Hinds, No. 4 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


THE CONNOISSEUR, Sissi 
5 Magazine. 
Published by BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 12th 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, at 50 cts. a year, con- 
tains in each number an Original Etching, and upwards 
of 30 other Illustrations, with articles by leading Art 
Writers. Sample copies 15 cents, 


Devoted exclusively to 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
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THE SEVEN ACCOUNT SYSTEM CO., 
19 North Clark Street, Chicago. 
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WIDE a. 
AEN 


{s the title of a pamphlet, the perusal of which can be 
warmly recommended to all invalids. 

Whoever entertains any doubt as to which of the many 
advertised edies would be the must efficacious and 
suitable for his particular complaint, should at once pro~ 
cure this little work, which is 


is'on application 20 Dr. 
experience. It sent tis on application to Dr, 
ICHTER’S Publish. Office, 310, Broadway, NEW YOR 
at Railway Place, Fenchurch Street, London E.C, 
PERFO- 
putes STAMPING PATTERNS. 
Our illustrated Catalogue shows 3,500 Choice 
Designs to order from. Teaches Stamping, Ken- 
sington and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts. to 
pay postage, if you mention this publication. 


M. J, CUNNING & CO., 148 W, Sth 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


























BX PUBLISHERS #%,BOOKSELLERS 3k 
FOUR SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS, 


Each Containing Beautiful Colored Plates and Engravings. 
GREAT SIMULTANEOUS ISSUE, 
In America, England and France, Early in December, 
— OF THE — 


Grand Christmas Double Numbers 


— OF — 


The London Graphic, 
Flolly Leaves, Yule Tide, 


PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH, 


— AND — 


Le Figaro Illustre, 


Text French or English as may be Preferred. Price, $1.25 per Copy. 


These beautiful Christmas numbers are not ‘‘ REPRINTS,” put out as Fac-similes of Publications which they only 
partially reproduce, but they are the original London and Paris issues, the work of Artists among the best, and of Authors the 
most popular, of our time; and they are now, as always, incomparably superior to any of their competitors for popular favor. 


ORDERS NOW RECEIVED BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 


— AND BY — 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 29 & 31 Beekman St., New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ANY FOREIGN PERIODICAL. 














MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. ‘yorrcunas ANY M AN our Agent. Samples and Circu- 


Musical Monthly ” ($1.00 per year), and our new illustrated Ae tee Co., 


Catalogues of sheet music and premiums in every family hav- | 7, m= 

ing a piano or organ, we will on receipt of 20 cts. for postage- Mbik rw de'y) oe tee tee 

send free samples with ten complete pieces of our very latest 

popular Vocal and Instrumental Music, full size (114x138 oo K Cc well done, with 

inches), printed on elegant heavy music paper, and would cost > BIND INC —— 
or Sc 8, , , . 


$4.00 at music stores, We also publish the latest success, “Ir 6 C H ACDONALD co 
THE WATERS COULD SPEAK AS THEY FLOW,” a very beau- Batiodical Ea Fae St., 2, Til. 


tiful and popular song and chorus mailed for 60c. 
BA Dit & MEDALS—School, College or Club. New 











WILLIS WOODWARD & co., Illust. Catalogue and $10 Confederate bill, 15c.; or 

842 and 844 Broadway, New York. Catalogue free. H. HART, Atlanta, Ga. 
UR WHEREWITHAL, 60 Cents—is not a BuSTLE, a BANG, a TOOTHBRUSH, @ Segar, or a Gun, but it goes off nearly the 
same. It is atwo-page Book Portfolio, —cloth, gilt—and is for wealth and health a thousand dollars in your pocket, and 


as many millions for the United States, aud an all-around education for the Schools, at 10 Cents royalty for each scholar, 
yearly, by contract with School Boards. THE WHEREWITHAL COMPANY, Philadelphia. 


XMAS GIFTS FOR THE CHURCH. 


Memorial Pulpits, Lecterns, Altars, Altar Crosses, Stained Glass Windows, 
Reredos, Silk Embroidery for Altar Cloths, Silk Banners, Etc. 


GIFTS FOR THE RECTOR. 


Surplices, Cassocks, Stoles, Canterbury Caps, Carved Crucifixes, Pocket 
Communion Sets, Etc., Etc. 


WEDDING GIFTS. 


Fire Screens, Stained Glass Panels, Brass Fire Dogs, Etc., Etc. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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ig SPORTING-GOODS <a 





OUR TENTH CHRISTMAS 


$ close at hand, and we number our old customers by the million. 
| Yet we are always on the hunt for a new one, When we once 
catch him he stays with us. All our blades are hand forged from 
razor steel, and replaced free if soft or flawy. This cutis exact size ¢ 
of No. 7261, 4 blades, pearl handle, price by mail, $1.00, 3 for $2.50; 
elegant 2-blade, pearl handle, 50 cents. 


The Knife of our Fathers, the “ OLD CONGRESS,” 


This was once all the go and is again coming back into favor. 
These blades equal any $2.00 razor, The shape is peculiarly good 
for pencils, nails, marking and whittling. Price, with ebony or 
stag handle, exact size of cut, $1.00; elegant pearl handle, $1.50, 
with 4 blades, ivory, $1.25; stag, $1.75; cheice 

pearl, $2.00, 


Extra Large Congress, 


almost twice as large as the cut, stag handle, 
brass finish, 4 blades, all file tested, price, $1.50, 
This is a knife to be proud | 


OF COURSE YOU HAVE CORNS. 


Here is a blade made especially to trim them; 
temper is harder than ordinary goods, and blade can 
be sharpened on your razor-strop. It is a pattern 
used by all manicures. Probably none of your friends / 
will think of this for you, and so we suggest that you £ 
look after yourself. Sample by mail, 75 cents. fe 9 
you want to give one to your mother-in-law, the price 
of two is $1.25. 


i 





———— 


The Hudson Bay Trapper, Stag Handle, 
75 CENTS. 


The blades are made to skin a beaver, 
whittle a pin, or cut a sappling in two and 
hold their edge. It is easy in the hand or 
pocket. The boys “‘out west” know a 

ood knife when they see it, and value it 

ighly. We sell with stag, white, or 
ebony handle, at 75 cents by mail, 6 for 
$3.00. With redwood handle, 65 cents; 6 
for $3.00. We have a larger knife of this 
shape, called ‘* THE INDIAN HUNTER,” 

rice, $1.00. It is a royal knife, Our 

IONTANA MOUNTAINEER, 3 Dlades, 
is one the boys swear by; price, $1.00, 3 
for $2.50. 


No Swinging Round the Circle Here. 


Thisis our 65-cent 2-blade knife, but for 
a while we are selling at 60 cents, 5 for 
3 $2.00. It is made ON HONOR; blades oil 
Hi) My) temper and file tested, handles without 
y corners, and is a knife to swear by. e 
TAT Mmm ny have soldin th past ten months over 50,- 
i 000 of thi pattern. We shall go on selling 
——== — frome them whether Grover vetoes us or not. 
= Same knife with solid ebony handle, Ger- 
man Silver finish, 60 cents, 5 for ba as 
This knife ouglt easily to bring a dollar. 
"| Boys’ strong 1-hlade, 25 cents; Girls’ 2- 
blade, pearl, 35 ecnts;? Farmers’ extra 
Strong 2-blade, 75 cents, Pruning, 75 cents; 
Grafting, 25 cents; Budding, 50 cents; 
Pruning Shears, 75 cents. 





ed 


YES, THIS IS $1.00, 


andonly that. Cut is exact size, 
1-blade, is wide and thin and the 
other isn’t. No sweeter whittling 
blades were ever made. Lots of 
men bless us for this knife, but 
we take postage or silver too. 


Sample by mail, $1.00; 3 for . A \ 
2.50. a 
Te ‘ Kan \\ NN, 


The above are a few of onr best 


Selling patterns. Our 64-page ile as; . 
lustrated list shows a great varie. (Me= =| 

ty. We mailit free, and it tells —— 

men “How to Use a Razor.’? , = 

Now send on your order; don’t \¥ : 


Wait for the rush when things azé 
delayed in the mails. Address 


MAHER & GROSH, 58 S STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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Nowy ly BYES 


A. TRABUE, FLORIDA, 
J U.S.A. 





This new and beautiful hotel is located at the terminus of the Florida Southern Railway, 300 miles south of Jacksonville, at 


Charlotte Harbor, on the Gulf of Mexico, in latitude 26° 40’, 


The winter climate of 


Trabue is as perfect as any in the world, 


free from cold waves and tempered by salt-water breezes from the Gulf of Mexico, which invigorate but do not chill. The 


mild temperature is shown by the tropical productions, such as cocoanuts, mangoes, tamarinds, and other tender fruits which 
flourish in the vicinity. 

The Punta Gorda is elegantly furnished ; has gas, electric bells, steam heat, and open fire-places ; is supplied with pure soft 
water, and has perfect drainage and fire protection. The house is three stories high, has large promenade verandas, and 
+ peer 135 rooms with a superb outlook over the bay, the arrangement being such that every room is a front room facing 
the water. 

At Trabue the tourist and sportsman will find daily bathing, delightful water excursions, good shooting, and the best tarpon 
and salt-water fishing in the United States ; the invalid will find luxurious accommodation and perfect rest. 


For particulars, address D, H. SWAN, Trabue, Fla. or FLORIDA SOUTHERN R’Y, 40 Water St., Boston, Mass, 
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600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at 
$1.00 per day and upwards. 





First-class Restaurant, Dining Rooms, Café and 
Lunch Counter, & la carte, at moderate prices. 


Guests’ Baggage to and from Grand Central 
Depot Free. Carriage hire saved. 





Travellers can live well at the Grand Union for less 
money than at any other first-class hotel 
in New York. 





Send six cents in stamps for the best guide to New 
York City ever issued — 128 pages and map. 


Address Advertising Department. 





IF YOU ARE COMING TO 


FLORIDA 


THIS SEASON, 


(Or if you are not coming), send for new and elegant indexed 

County and Township Map of Florida, the best map of the 
State published, together with time-table and connections 
f th 


| ORIDA- 
VIGATION C 


IGATION (0. 


which will give you full information how to reach, in the 
quickest and easiest manner, all the principal points in the 
State. The Florida Railway and Navigation Company is the 
SHORTEST, QUICKEST, AND MOST DIRECT ROUTE 
to all noted points in the State. Passes through the wonder. 
ful farming region in Middle Florida, in which Tallahassee, 
the great Tourist point of the State, isso delightfully located, 
and through the largest and oldest 
ORANCE CROVES, 
and the most 
TYPICAL FLORIDA SCENERY 
in the Central and Southern portions of the State, besides 
touching the famous 
HUNTING AND FISHING 

region of the Gulf Coast, and reaching, and on the Atlantic 
Coast, that most delightful of winter resorts, Fernandina and 


the famous 
AMELIA BEACH, 
the finest beach in the world. 
Elegant new Pullman Sleeping and Reclining Chair cars, 
built especially for this Company, on day and night trains. 
Address for folder, etc., mentioning this paper, 


A. 0, MacDONELL, ¢. P. & T. Agt., 24 Xavier St., Jacksonville, Florida, 























CALENDAR 1888. 


We beg to announce the completion of a new Steel 


Plate Engraving, designed for us by Messrs. Joun A. 


LoweLL & Co. 


It is pronounced by them the most 


exquisite Calendar which the engraver's art has yet pro- 


duced. Size, 11x14 inches. 


We will mail a copy to any address upon receipt by 


us of 10 cents, in stamps, cash or postal note. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO, 


Boston, Mass. 





~~ A Pocket Physician! A Great Novelty! 


MENTHOLINE. 


THE JAPANESE HEADACHE CURE. 
Cures, by rubbing, Headache, Toothache, 
e, Faintness, etc. Relieves Neu- 

ralgia, Rheumatism, Sciatica, etc. 


Bcentseach.  AlbDruggists. © Bowaro of Imitations. 
GetthoGenuine.  Propared by 
DUNDAS DICK & 60., M’f’'g Chemists, New York. 


_HOW TO SELL’ MANUSCRIPT; 

If you have any original matter, essays, articles, poems, 
sketches, short stories, or pen-and-ink drawings that you 
wish published, send two-cent stampto THE MANAGERS’ 
NaTIonaL LITERARY & News Bureau, Box W 722, 

. ¥., and they will send you a circular explaining how, 
and on what terms, they will dispose of aur manuscript 
to newspaper or magazine Famine pi) hey are person- 
ally acquainted with the editors of all the leading news- 
papers and periodicalsin the United States, and, knowing 
the style of matter wanted by each, they can dispose of 
— literary matter that possesses merit, and do so more 
quickly and obtain better price than the author could. ” 





NEW MUSIC. 
These Five Pieces Mailed for $1.00. 


(To widely extend a public knowledge of them.) 
“The Peerless Gavotte.” 
“The La Titana Waltzes.” 
“Happy Thought Schottische.” 
**Some One is Happy today.” (BALLAD) 
“ After the Rain the Sun Will Shine.” 
One Copy of Either, by Mail, for 25 Cents. 
Write for Free Catalogue. 


HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, 
“SuN BUILDING,” NEW YORK. 





- N Cards, Scrap Pictures, and book of beautiful Sample 
U Cards for 2cents. A.B. HINES, Capiz, Onto. 








CROGHET OUTFIT FREE. 


ur new Crochet Ontfitis put up in a handsome 
cardinal colored case and containstwo best 2 
one "| 
3 . With itwe 

send three valuable, useful and complete 
books of instruction containing all the 
patterns youcan possibly 
need for Fl The books 
are—Needles & 
Hooks and what 
is made with them 
—** Guide. to 
Knitting” and_.- 
“Crocheting 9 *>y- 
and ‘‘Instructions’? Wd) 
for Kmbroidering. Wesend this entire outfit, (the 
books alone retail for 40 cents,) FREE toallwho send a 
three months trial subscription tothe Illustrated Coms 
Panion and 25cts.in stamps. The Companion is asplen- 

id story and family paper, 16 large pees G4 col., filled 
with entertaining stories, Romances, Serial Stories, poetry, 
shortSketches,etc. Itisthe best paper of the kindin the 

-8 Bendatonce and name this paper. Only 25cts, for 
allthe aboveoutfit and paperthree months. Five outfits 
and five Subscriptions only $1.00. Stamps taken, 
&.F.NASO »Publisher, ill Nassau St.. N.Y 





100 PORTRAITS 


NOTED AMERICANS. 
STATESMEN, JURISTS, DIVINES, AUTHORS, SCHOLARS, 
INVENTORS, DISTINGUISHED WOMEN. 
GREAT CALLERY GROUPING. 

An artistic triumph never before achieved—Unique 

collaboration of Photographer and Engrayer— 
Worthy the wall ofany library or drawing room. 
Every Portrait perfect in feature and ex- 
pression, and each numbered to correspond 
with name on the chart accompanying the mar- 
velous group-picture. 
Size of Picture, 24x19 inches. 
Heavily Mounted for framing. 
THE METROPOLITAN, America’s low-priced, 
popular literary Monthly, now in its third year, has 
pk spe and copyrighted this condensed portrait 
allery of one hundred living and recent noted Amer- 
cans, and will present a copy of it to every person 
sending a yearly subscription of 25 cents for THE 
METROPOLITAN, and five cents additional, for pre- 
payment of postage onthe picture. Only 30 cents, 
which —. be sent in postage stamps, will secure 
a year’s subscriptionto THE METROPOLITAN, and 
a copy of this admirable picture, aid. 
ot a copy of the picture will be sold; it 
can ont be had ity our subscribers. Address 
THE METROPOL TAN, 44 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED 180!. 


BARRYS  — (Rubithit 


EE —— 


RICOPHEROUS | freniat 


HAIR REGENERATOR 


PBICE $1.60. PAMPHLET FREE. 


No. 1, Black; No. 4, Chestnut ; 

No. 2, Dark Brown; No. 6, Light Chestnut ; 

No. 8, Medium Brown; No. 6, Gold Blonde; 
No. 7, Ash Blonde. 











Instantly restores Gray Hair, Bleached Hair, 
or Gray Beard to natural color ; leaves it 
clean, soft and glossy, and no one dreams 
that you color it. Absolutcly harmless, 
odorless, and lasting. Send sample of hair. 


ing il IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 





Mention this Publication, 64 W. 234 St., New York, 


4 





FOR HE HAIR. IMPERIAL HAIR WASH 


The Oldest and Best in the World. Is a favorite Shampoo for Cleansing the Scalp 
and Hair, Removing Dandruff, etc. Price, 50 cts. 


Will be famous as long as fine hair is an Send us $2.00, and sample of hair, for which we 
object of desire to man and woman. Apply will express Imperial Hair Regenerator and Im- 
it daily, and a splendid head of Hair will be perial Hair Wash. 
the certain and permanent result. 




















A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’'S 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles. 
‘2, Moth-Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
) eases, and every blemish on beau- 


m ty, and defies detection. It has 
stood the test of thirty 
years,and isso harm- 
less we taste it to be 
sure the preparation 
is properly made. 
ecttgrnt Be comnter- BRILLIANT FLOWERS. 
The distinguished Dr. ae. Every person who loves covers should send one 2-cent post 

. A. Sayre said toa p stamp for copy 
lady of “7 oe ton 3 r FLORA’S ALMANACK. 
a patient): “‘As you he : Sample tins Odorless Plant Fertilizer by post, for five 
frets will yep ‘ 2-cent stamps, with copy Flora’s Handbook on Window 
aye pct ’ > th - Gardening and Botany. Address, 
Sonat Mie ontad cr catt CLARK'S COVE GUANO CO, 
che 7. eee New Bedford, Mass., or 26 Burling Slip. New York. 
tions.” One bottle 
will last six months, 
— using it every day. 

Also Poudre Subtile removes superfiuous hair without injury to the 

skin. For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers throughout 

the U. S., Canadas, and Europe. BEWARE OF BASE IMITATIONS. 
$1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


F. T, HOPKINS, Sole Prop., 87 Great Jones St., NEW YORE. 


PURIFIES 
as well as 
BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN. 
No other cosmetic 
will do it. 
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Years of Suffering 


May be avoided by a single trial of BART- = a a 
LETT’S PILE SUPPOSITORIES. In addition Dru ist 
to their value in Hemorrhoids, they are a spe- | Seists. 
cific for Habitual Constipation. Price $1.00 at = FACE, HANDS, FEET 
druggists’ or by mail. t : ? re ? ’ 
es Jxo. C. BAKER & Co Philadelphia and all their imperfections, including Facial 
sre emee - 7 Development, Hair and Scalp, Superfluous 
‘ Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Moth, 
- Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B'lk Heads, Scars, 
Thousands attest to the curative power of Edward's | book of 50 oan, a akin he eke a 


| h Peart S8t.. Albany, N. Y., Established 1810. 
WILD CHERRY TONIC. I a HABIT cured —— ed 


Endorsed by all leading physicians throughout the country for | ING, at a private home 

Chronic Diarrhea and all Summer Complaints. oatdend. . isa 
When traveling do not be without a bottle, as you will find it very No pay unless cured. Indors- 
beneficial in change of diet and water. Ask your druggist, orsend to | ed by physicians. Can refer to 


Wild Cherry Manufacturing Co., Elizabeth, N.J. patients cured. 
$1.00 PER BOTTLE. O. S. Sarcent, M.D., 22 Cleremont Park, Boston, Mass 


STOOD THE TEST 
‘SeAMCTNT 
“SUVAA OF BOL 
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Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription for Infants and Children. It con- 
tains neither Opium, Morphine, nor other Narcotic substance. It is a harm- 
less substitute for Paregoric, Drops, Infant Syrups, and Castor Oil. It is 
pleasant. Its guarantee is thirty years’ use by millions of Mothers. Castoria 
kills Worms. Castoria is the Children’s Panacea—the Mother’s Friend. 


CASTORIA. 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 

Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, Eructation, 

Gives healthy sleep and promotes digestion, 
Without injurious medication. 


CASTORIA. 


‘Castoria is so well adapted to children that I 


recommend it as superior to any prescription 
known to me.”’ 


H. A. ARCHER, M.D., 
111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY, 77 Murray Street, New York. 





COLTONS 


SELECT 


FLAVORS. 


pertectty Pure Extracts of Choicest Fruits, THE 
BEST. ualled Strength for all. Thousands of 


“Toss By Winning friends everywhere. Dealers 

treble sales with them. 

LABORATORY (Home Dep’t), WESTFIELD, 
MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 71! Park Place. 


EXCELSIOR SPRINCS, MO. 


Only Mineral Spring in the world working miraculous cures 
in persons affected with Rheumatism, Dyspepsia and diseases 
of the Kidneys. Excelsior Springs is thirty-five miles north- 
east of Kansas City, on the new Chicago & Kansas City Line 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Fine new 
hotel, kept in first-class manner. Good place to go either in 
winter orsummer. Send for an illustrated descriptive pam- 
phlet, Address A. V. H. Carpenter, Gen’l Passenger Agt., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


EMINENT PHYSICIANS, 


As well as the experience of laymen, agree that Catarrh can 
best be treated by local applications. The IDEAL MEDI- 
CINE COMPANY, 19 Park Place, New York, have 
had great success with their common-sense treatment, costing 
$2, and are so confident of its merits that they will send their 
appliance on 15 days’ trial, and refund the money if not satis- 
factory, Send for pamphlet. 











DR. BAIRD'S GRANULES. 


Dr. Baird some years ago dise 
covered anew vital principle by 
combining a number of vegeta- 
ble alkaloids and then extract- 
ing the vital principle from the 
combination, ts effects have 
been marvelous. e found its 
effects most pe tech Sie upon the 
glandular system, throwing off 
waste matter through the glands 

aexcretion and stimulating 
the glands to healthy action. 


Nothing in scientific circles has excited 
more profound attention than the won- 
Dr. WM. M. BAIRD. | ila effects of this Principle of 

“ ir. 
Berle propricton, ERO i Physiological Chemistry has never 
ident Washington Board of |before shown any drug that acts with cer- 
Health; ex-County Phy-|tainty and promptness cos the Glandular 
sician; Member o, State|system. Over 2,000 Physiological 
Boasion eacesons Speak- and Chemical experiments were per- 
er of the House of As-|formed to prove its prompt and effective 
sembly, “CX. Legislature action, upon the glands of the body as the 
of New Jersey, Session 1887. iver, Pancreas, Kidneys and 
Glands of the Stomach, Intestine 
and Generative Organs of Male and Female. Afier its 
effects were fully proven, dose accurately determined and its cura- 
pet power positively ascertained, it has been placed before the 

ublic, 

. Thousands of — have been sold. — goeieetes once, 
almost Fins out exception purchase AGAIN and AGAIN. 

TESTIMONIALS have been freely offered regarding its cura- 
tive reviciay 


Dr. Baird’s Granules Dr. Baird’s Female 
(Plain). Cure Constipation, Tor- Granules. For Diseases of 
pid Liver, Dyspepsia. 25 cents per Women, $1.00 per Box, 6 boxes 
Boxg5 boxes $1.00. $5.00. 

Dr. Baird’s Heart and 
Lun Granules, $1.00 per Dr. Baird’s Malaria 
Box, 6 boxes $5.01 Granules. “ory | 
“Dr. Baird's Kidney a re 
Granules. $1.00 per Box, 6 Pessiecaa 
boxes $5.00. Dr. Baird’s Blood 

Dr. Baird’s Nerve and Granules. For Impurities «f 
Brain Granules. $1.00 per Blood, Eruptions, ete. $1.00 per 
Box, 6 boxes $5.00. Box, 6 boxes $5.00. 
FRREMEMBER, these GRANULES are guaranteed purc- 

ly vegetable, the result of Laboratory Research and 
Bedside Experience, and are offered to the public bya 
Scientific Physician. Send for Pamphlets and Testimon- 
ials, Correspondence solicited. Address 


DR. BAIRD, 157 W. 23d St., New York. 
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‘Educate your Children while you Amuse them.” 
ARCHITECTURAL 


Composition Stone Blocks. 


REAL STONE IN THREE COLORS. 





TRADE MARK, “ANCHOR.” DR. RICHTER’S PATENT. 


HE “Russian Chapel’? herewith represented is built with the 
contents of one box of the “Anchor Stone Building Blocks,’’ 
Dr. Richter’s patent. This construction attains the height of 22 
in., and shows what beautiful buildings can be erected with theso 
famous Stone Blocks. The immense value of these instructive and 
amusing blocks has been generally acknowledged and appreciated, 
not only by the public at large, but also most eminent pedagogues 
have, without reserve, declared these boxes to be the very best 
Christmas present parents could give to their children. Beyond 
the splendid book of models contained in every box, second books of 
architectural models in color-print have been issued, and any box 
can be systematically enlarged by the corresponding supplement-box, 
with which magnificent buildings can be erected. 
The “Anchor Building Blocks” are to be had from most Toy- 
Dealers, Stationers, and Educational Depots of the United States. 
For full particulars and illustrated price-list, apply to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, $10 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Lanterns for Home A 
MCALLISTER, Mf 


SIG BY MAIL. 

of fit persons 

is hight ~4 wigsamneiese a optician 

ly recommen oculists an cians, Se 

doinstamnpe tOQUEBN & OU. Opticians, 024 Chestautee..stue 
se x 99 or Brain Workers 
onl OME AXERGIRER’ Ladies, and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room ; something new, scien- 








man 
musement, 
+» Optician, ssau St.,N 





75-cent Toy Stores. 


Z ww, e Harm 
Bn Va Pires Hollow Rubber Balls 
Can't break windows or do harm. 


tific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 
“€ Schools for Physical and Vocal Culture,’ 16 East 

14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N.Y. City. Prof. 
D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, author of “ How 
to get Strong,” says of it: “I never saw any 

{ other that I liked half as well.” 
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THE MONOCULAR DUPLEX OR ARTIST CAMERA. 


The only Camera in the world that enables the operator to see the picture non-inverted the full size 
of the plate, the very instant of making the exposure. Can be accurately focussed, dispenses with 


. Tripod, Focussing Cloth and Carrying Case; leather covered; no unsightly metal work; ready at a 


second’s notice, and will carry eight to ten glass plates. Price with one Double Holder for 4} x 63, 
$75.00; 3} x 4}, $60.00. In Roll Holder Camera, 48 film negatives can be taken without changing the 
spools. Price, $95.00 and $75.00. 

Send stamp for illustrated catalogue. Sample photograph, 15 cents. 

Ordinary Cameras from $3.50 upward. Mention this Magazine. 


E. W. SMITH & CO., 42 JoHN STREET, NEw York. 








SEND 10c. FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 





+ v 


And see for yourself. The term “sport” is so elastic that 
to call it a “sporting”? paper is hardly to define it at all. 
Nothing elastic, though, about the Forest and Stream’ s pecul- 


iar province. It has to do with angling, shooting, natural history, field and pet dogs, canoeing, yachting. 
{ So much in these topics, that all other branches of ‘‘sport’’ are perforce excluded. You will like its 
tone, its clean pages, its healthy spirit, and its way of looking at things. 


{ TERMS :— Per year, $4; six months, $2; 10 cents per copy. For sale by newsdealers everywhere. Our Catalogue No. 9, 
books on fishing, shooting, natural history, kennel, canoeing, yachting, is sent free. Audubon Magazine, 50 cents per year. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 40 Park Row, New York. 
78 
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The BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT 


FOR LITTLE GIRLS, IS THE 
Beautiful Golden Rod Doll’s 


BRASS BEDSTEAD. 























A Never Failing Delight for all the year round. Be sure and 
send for one. It will last your child the lifetime of many dolls. 
Made to fold into a flat package. Can be sent by Express to any 
part of the world, on receipt of price. Made of Best Brass Wire, 
securely riveted by a patent process. 

PRICES. Sizes. 11x18 12x21 13x24 18x30 
Brass Bed only ......... ..... $1.00 $1,25 $1.50 &3.00 
Bed with Mattress & Pillows, 1.50 1.88 2.25 4.50 
Same Elegantly Trimmed with 
Canopy, Sheets, Quilt, Spread, &c.4.00 5.00 6.00 12.00 


HAMILTON & MATHEWS, 
Dealers in Hardware, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





PARLOR CAMES for the Wise and Otherwise. 
A splendid collection of 70 round games for evening enter- 
tainment. Bright, fresh, clear, concise, fully answering the 
question, What Shall we Do? Classified as follows: Games 
with Pen and Pencil, Games of Thought and Memory, Games of 
Action, Catch Games, Forfeits. 

Sold by booksellers or sent post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


0. M. HUBBARD CO., Box 697, Rochester, N. Y. 


¢. 0. SHAYNE, 
Manufacturing Furrier, 


103 PRINCE ST. N. Y. 





Will retail fashionable Furs and 
Seal-skin Garments this season. 
This will afford asplendid oppor- 
tunity for ladies to purchase reli- 
able furs direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest possible prices, 
Fashion book mailed free. 








THE POULTRY MONTHLY 


ConoucTeo By T. M. Ferris. 









y | Best Magazine of its 
Se eet kind. $1.25 per year. 
== - Sample copies 12¢c. 
Address FERRIS PUBLISHING CO 


481 Broadway, Albany, N. ¥. 


Sura NEW ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


C7) 230 pages, 14x12 inches, 
AL0G 


\ ONLY 3.75. 
if AGENTS WANTED. 
= Maps, Atlases, Globes, Spring Map 
Rollers, Map Cases, &c. All work per- 
taining to the business done. 





a 
MAP PUBLISHER 
27 S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The VILLAGE BELLE 


by Percy Moray, is the prettiest picture ever published in any 
periodical. It is in 20 colors; size 28 x 22in., and costs ONLY 
ONE DOLLAR. Itis given as a premium supplement to 
THE Art AcE. All who do not care to send a doller should 
send a postal card asking for the Art Age Free Illustrated Cata- 
logue. THE ART AGE gives 


THREE ART PREMIUM SUPPLE- 
MENTS AND NINE MONTHLY 
FINE ART SUPPLEMENTS 























for a year’s subscription of $2.50. 
are beautiful pictures 


GxSm, |SUITABLE FOR 
| FRAMING. 


(Six months, $1.25.) These 





l*. 4 sabi 
| fa | THE ART AGE IS 


|AN INTERESTING, 








practical, useful magazine of architecture, household decora- 
tion, general art and letters, now in its fifth year of publication. 
In sending subscriptions or for catalogue please mention this 
advertisement. Always address ART AGE, 74 West 23d 
Street, New York. 


A.H.ANDREWS & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Gommercial Furniture, 


BANK, OFFICE, AND LIBRARY FITTINGS, 
Office Desks, 


(200 Kinds,) 
Revolving Chairs, 


Library Tables, 


Bank Counters, 
Screens and Railings of best kiln-dried Lumber. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


686 Broapway, N.Y. Ciry. 195 WasasH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


The Overland Monthly. 


The Pacific coast, especially California, is now 
attracting the attention of thousands of home-seek- 
ers and capitalists. The resources, literature, and’ 
history of this vast region are fully set forth in the: 
pages of THE OVERLAND MonrtuHLy. Four dol. 
lars per year; single copies, 35 cents. Send 25 
cents fora sample copy. Address 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
415 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
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Radiates Heat enfficient to 


A WROUGHT-STEEL TUBULAR BOILER 
warm a Residence at from 1 to 3 pounds steam pres: 


suspended over the Fire Pot. 


As it appears set in cellar. complete, ready for use. 


'\An Apparatus in which ONE FIRE GENERATES BOTH WARM AIR 
AND STEAM. 


THe Economy ComsBinaATION 


eee Stcam & UWlarm Alir Meater. 


dui HAUL 


{ 
a 
fae | 

| 


A LOW PRESSURE APPARATUS 


Which guarantees absolute safety, insures perfect ventilation, and combines dura- 
bility, simplicity and economy. 
nu | SEND FOR 72 PAGE CATALOGUE, 
i Tlustrating and describing 31 styles and sizes of Heaters, including the celebrated 
8 Economy Warm Air Furnaces. 


J. F. PEASE FURNACE CO., 


Syracuse, N. Y., and Toronto, Ont. 


, CHICAGO 206 Water St., NEW YORK. 


THE COMBINATION HEATER 177 East Randolph St., 
112 Portland St., BOSTON 





HOMCEOPATHY. The Medical Index, 


by an experienced saya 
cian, gives Homeopathic treatment for 46 different diseases. We 
mail it free to any part of the world. Our medicines (it is safer 
to buy ours, as they are known to be standard by all Homeo- 
paths) are on sale at many druggists, or will be mailed post free, 
(100 dose vial) for 25 cents each. Address, BOERICKE & 
TAFEL, 1011 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oldest Homceopathic Pharmacy. 


ee A Beautiful Han gf > aca and 


By Mapame Brere. Sent on receipt of 20 cents. 
THE MRS. HUMPHREY MANICURE CoO. 
471 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


300 in Confederate Money sent for 25c. or $100 
for 10c. T.S. CRAYTON, ANDERSON, S.C. 











Jaros H ygienic Wear. 


Manufactured with 
special regard to 
the influence of 
clothing on the 
health, endorsed by 
the eminent physi- 
g f Europeand 
= America. Under- 
clothing and night- 
robes, hoods, house 
and street shoes, 
pw leggings for driving 
y or walking, and a 
"| variety of other ar- 
ticles for wear will 
y/ be found in our cat- 
alogue mailed free 
on application. 


JAROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR CO. 
125 State Street, Corner Madison, Chicago, Illinois. 





CIGAR, 3 inch “CapeEt,” $10.00 thousand. 
Ss MALL Sample box by mail, 80c. Agents wanted. 


HAVANAS. J. M. Aguero, 246 6th Avenue, N. Y. 


on James River, Va., in Claremont 
Colony. Illustrated Circular Free. 
J. F. MANCHA, Raymond, Va. 





NE QUIRE WRITING PAPER with Envelopes, Grecian, 
Antique, Distaff, or Parchment, By MAIL, only 50c. 
50 cards and plate engraved, #1.00. CHARLES Rk. 

BOURNE, oe Stationer, 271 Broadway, N. Y. 








OPIUM eee teat e2e 
- No pa c 
Dr. J. Stephens, yohanon. Ohio. 





gs” THE GARDEN OF HARDY FLOWERS. 


The question of expense et growing heey flowers, as compared 
with tender ones, is important. The exclusive use of bedding plants 
causes all the expense of the garden to go to purposes which leave it 
at the end of every season entirely devoid of life—bare earth and 

nothing in it. Now, one of the great advantages of hardy plants is that once 

planted they increase in size and beauty year after year, and every dollar 

invested in them is a permanent addition to the garden. Then there is 

incomparably a greater variety and beauty in hardy plants than tender 
ones, and with them a garden can be made so natural and full of beauty as to 
be entirely satisfying to the most artistic and discriminating taste. 

My pamphlet, THE GARDEN oF HARDY FLOwERs, is beautifully printed and 
illustrated and contains practical directions, based on actual experience, with 
plans for making a hardy garden. It will be sent free on receipt of stamps for 

postage, with my Catalogue of the largest and most exclusive collection of hardy 


plants in America. J WILKISON ELLIOTT, Hardy Plant Specialist, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











EMERSON (2: 


, pEST WORK 
EVERY PIAN 5.00 
WARRANTED MADED MATERIALS 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO CoBOSTON MASS. 





will give the greatest amount of satisfaction to the photog- 


rapher seeking enjoyment with the camera, because all the 
0 \ Bll C. acil. desirable "<@B in a nut-shell. 
LARS 


The following books, each one of which containsa ees 
first-class novel by a celebrated author, are published in neat 


pamphlet form, many of them handsomely illustrated, and 
printed from clear, readable type on good paper: Sir Noel's cies 
Heir, by Mrs, May Agnes Fleming; A Bartered Life, by Marion 
Harland ; An Old Man’s Sa by Mrs. Anns, Stephens ; The 


han y 

Forcellint _ee by M. T. Caldor; The Old Oaken Chest, by 
akg: ee 3 The Peart of the Ocean, by Clara Augusta ; 
Hollow Ash Hall, ue Margaret Blount ; Clife House, by Etta W. 
Under the Lilacs, by the author of “Dora Thorne’’; 

mond Bracelet, by Mrs, Henry Wood; Zhe Lawyer's 
Secret, by Miss M. E. Braddon; The Strange Case of Dr. Jekylt 
and Mr. Hyde, by R. L. Stevenson; A Wicked Girl, by Mary 
Cecil Hay ; Lady Valworth’s Somtate, by ‘*The Duchess’? ; 
ig pes Two Sins, by the author of “Dora Thorne’’; The Nine 
Hearts, by B. L. Farjeon; Doris's Fortune, by Florence 
Warden ; A Low Marriage, by Miss Mulock; The Guilty River, 
- Wilkie Collins; The Poison of Asps, by "Florence Marryat ; 
by Mrs. Henry Wood; Forging the Fetters, by 
ght's Daughter, by Mrs. Annie 


—— 
M Playwri 
Edwards ; ir by the author of ‘Dora Thorne’’; 
Lancaster's ay by Mrs. M. V. Victor; Florence Ivington’s 
Oath, by Mrs. Mary A. Denison. We will send any Four of the 
above books by mail, post-paid, for 12 Cents; any Tem for 
art Centa; the ny puamer ey ety 4 r= the 
entire number, bound in boards, with cloth bac’ or ents: 
Postage stamps taken. These are the cheapest books ever pub- 208 STATE STREET, 819 ARCH STREET, 
lished, and guaranteed worth three times the money asked for Chicago. Philadelphia. 
them.. This offer is made to introduce our popular publications. 


Satis facti: teed ded. Address F. M. Ss i 
CUTER Palater C8 ctey Sicect How Fork, || Set 4 conte forilinstrated catalogs, 


GOLDEN GIFT. sees NOW OPEN. 


Every ry person sendingus 25 @, fora ‘ay Py TT a 
chree onthe. subscription to the , 
ikyorruarcy Compas: =| coal Grand Christmas Exhibition 
Mcicientri: 6 | San 

e 8 ant ; r 
isian Diamond 1 ing Sane. R sa 


HAVE ‘0 ee 











guaranteed Solid Rolled Gold Plate and will wear a T O ¥ S; 
well, The stone with which it is set is very clear, brilliant 


ecaslngit will Bethe nvy of ail her tienda ust ietoail i se Dolls, Games, and Holiday Presents. 


the ize of the Ri wish The KLEWST RATED 
8 size Oo 8 n ‘ou wis er ¥ 

OMPANION. fe you 64 pokey ie page paper Acknowledged to be the largest and 
finely iastrated iby full page engravings of aie merit a most attractive Collection of Nov- 
andin Sactall that ¢ pesto make @ tp acompletefamliy pub: pai 2 elties ever seen; the latest Pro- 

cation. erever itisonce taken it is universally popu- Nea, Am- 
lar. We know you will like if," Thore ular price ik Enotions of the arepean end Am 
.. 8-00 p, wee year. The above described Parisian > erican markets. 

ing ina Fine Velvet Lined Case, andthe ; , 

ieners Pek COMP ANION for three months for MxF To avoid the great rush later, our pa- 
isfaction guarantecd. This to yy 3 fal omer . ‘ trons are kindly invited to make their 


oraera Oi Pol tie te st nes ent Lard Psend’ Wi . Be ; purchases early in the month. 


E.F.N ASO ace ieee. wey A ae F. A. 0. SCHWARZ, 


to Agents, our Rubber Stamp Outfit. 42 East 14th Street, Union Square (South). 
rT De made to order, worth | Circular mailed on application. 











00. Cc. J. CONOLLY & co., 
Rochester, X. ¥: MUSICAL, OPTICAL, ELECTRIC, MECHANICAL WONDERS. 
RANT isi AND D ways 
’ x TEAM ENGINES S50. 
IBLEY § TESTED SEED . TARBACHS. S09. Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 
CatTaLocuk Free! Containing * 

all the latest novelties and stand 

ard varieties of Garden, Field and 

Flower Seeds Gardeners every- 

where should consult it before 
purchasing. Stocks fore and Sa ged reasonable. 

Address fiiram si & 


le 
" ’ in’ EMBROIDERY. 
Rochester, os +e OF ‘Chtcago. Ills, ——— * 5 ae 


We design, engrave, aud stamp monograms or addresses on all writing paper bought of 
STATIONERY ENGRAVED us. Send 10 cents for our sample took of elegant correspondence paper, engraving 


F oS Ee E i | cards, etc. Special inducements for clubs or to act as our agent. 
a AMERICAN SEAL CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
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$4.00 FOR. 31.20. 


TWO WATER COLORS ano 4 MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN 


——TOGETHER WITH—— 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY CLOBE, 


ONE YEAR, AND ALL FREE OF POSTAGE, FOR ONLY $1.80. 


1. “WIDE AWAKE” and “FAST ASLEEP” are two lithoed water colors by IDA WauGH, the American artist, soft 
in tone and as natural as life in expression; of a size suitable for framing, in every parlor. In “ FAST ASLEEP” a golden- 
haired babe with its head resting upon its hand, sleeps, smiling in its dream. In “‘ WIDE AWAKE,” tt has partly risen from 
its cot to greet its loving mother. th are entirely new subjects, and were never offered before this year. 

2. “BROWN EYES” and “ BLUE EYES,” or “ MOTHER’S JEWELS,” are lithoed water colors, of the same quality 
and just as beautiful. One is a babe in the attitude of springing into its mother’s arms; the other is a babe tired of play with its 
rubber ring, and cunningly sucking its thumb. Both appeal to love and admiration. Both will decorate the richest home. 

8. “SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN” is a large 24-page folio, printed from large type, and containing some 
of the best wood engravings ever shown in this country, and bound in covers handsomely decorated with colored lithographs. 
The reading matter has been carefully selected to secure the highest literary and moral value. 


THE SPECIAL FEATURES OF “THE WEEKLY GLOBE” ARE 


ORIGINAL SERIES AND SHORT STORIES. AN AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
TALMADGE’S SERMONS. CONDENSED NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
A LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. FULL MARKET REPORTS, 


IT 18 RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE AS THE BIGGEST, BRIGHTEST, AND BEST FAMILY JOURNAL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER WHO SENDS $1.30, WE WILL GIVE: 
1. THE WEEKLY GLOBE FOR ONE YEAR, AND 
2. EITHER THE TWO PICTURES OF No. 1, OR THE TWO PICTURES OF No. 2, as requested, and 
3. THE MAGAZINE SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN; $4.00 WORTH FOR 81.30. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


biases THE WEEKLY GLOBE, BOSTON, MASs. 
Do you want to interest LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. "Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock 


your children in their for Soups, Made Dishes thd Seaces, “Aaual ‘sale 


8,000,000 jars. 


self- ees LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


If = nd 4 ete will subscribe’ for OF MEAT. “An invaluable tonic. “‘Is a success and a 
boon for which age should feel grateful.”—See 
Medical Press, Lancet, 

Genuine only with neces of Baron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. The title ‘Baron Liebig” 
ng teen largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that the 
Liebig Company alone can offer the article with Baron 
Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


oe sae =, boneuteliy illus., ee a year. LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


INTERESTING, INSTRUCTIVE, PURE. 
Send for sample copy. Mention this paper. —— torekeepers, Grocers, and 
TREASURE-TROVE CO., 25 Clinton PLN.Y. 

















Sherwood’s Steel Harness 


, 3 . a — ~ 
& Runes, Waterton a aUERDDOD Haniies os x 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


PRESENT.—Your Monogram 
RISE Stamp complete, with pads and one 
bottle each Red and Indelible Ink. 2-letter de- 
sign, 50c.; 8-letter design, $1. Agents. Send 


An Incom ble Food. Read A tm’ 
wie. Dene Bi for chitdren and ae 2a 10c. for 80-page Rubber Stamp Catalogue. 


for constipation and d Best goods, quickest time, and best pay. 











by Grocers Box by = bea Our Hemo ‘tenn 


Co, DansviL.z, F. P. HAMMOND & CO., - - Aurora, Il. 
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ies MISCELLANEOUS 2 


H. H. TAMMEN’S ROCKY MOUNTAIN MINERAL NOVELTIES. 


Made of gems (cut and polished), precious minerals, etc., in the rough, as taken from the mines; a most fascinating novelty. 








These clocks are entirely new designs, and are as perfect works of 

art as a long experience of skilled hands can make them. It has re- 

quired over five years of constant practice and the expend- 

iture of vast sums of money to produce these articles. To 

describe them by engravings or pen is a task almost im- 

possible. Each clock is studded with a brilliant mass of 

recious ores, viz.: gold quartz, silver, zinc, copper, 

ron, etc. Amongst the handsome gems are 

agates, clusters of crystals, malachites, 

aspers, silicified woods, spars, topaz, etc. 

parkling and rich sands of ores, displaying brilliant 

and beautiful colors of all shades, lend their en- 

chanting luster to make these clocks extremely novel 

and unique. The clocks are solid nickel, 

with beveled cut-glass faces, and warranted 

perfect time-pieces. The trimmings, ther- 

mometers, etc., are the best money can buy. 

If you want something entirely new for home 

decoration, a complimentary, birthday or 

wedding gift, as well as an interesting study 

or Curiosity, read the following list describing 

the different designs and send us_your order. 

The cut illustrates the F. WEST 

Clock, a most useful and beautiful ornament. 

This cut is made from a photograph of 

a sample clock, so you know exactly what 

you will get. Price, ®6.'75; express paid. 

The Miner’s Cabin Clock repre- 

sents a Rocky Mountain miner’s cabin, 

64 inches high to top ofchimneyand 6 

inches wide at base. The roof andchim- 

ney are covered withcrushed gold and 

silver ores, the face and sides stud- 

ded with many ores and polished 

agates, like cut above. Price, 

4.95 3 express paid. 

The PIKE’S PEAK 

3 Clock. The base of this 

handsome clock is 8% inches 

wide, towering upeight inches 

to a point. From the face 

of the clock it is beveled to 

the edge. Upon this base is studded nearly 100 minerals, agates, clusters of rock crystals, etc. In the center, from the top towards _ 

of clock, is placed a silver-plated thermometer. The filling between the various minerals is crushed silver ore, and bevel surrounding 

clock with metallic sands of all shades. Price, #6.60 each; express paid. Remember, 16 of the most pr are 7 1, 

and a Key describing them is sent with each clock. 1 will —F refund money if these goods are not exactly as represented. = 

reference I refer you to publisher, or First National Bank, Denver, Col. Illustrated Catalogue of Mineral Novelties sent on receipt o| 
6 cents. ADDRESS YOUR LETTERS PLAINLY 


H. H. TAMMEN, Mfg Mineralogist, Box N N, Denver, Col. 


THE B CURE IN THE WORLD for Coughs, Colds, OF ALL 
66 Tas Base Come is Cutler Bros. & Co.’s Well-known 93 CLAIMS Be are 
Boston Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. Fee upless success 
€ 
CHRISTM AS C ARDS 10 Very Beautiful Christmas EXPERIENCE, Connesronixch SoLic!rED. 
for 26 cents. They will please you. NEW ENGLAND MILO B. STEVENS & CO. 


NOVELTY MFG. CO., 24 Portland St., Boston, Mass. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TOOL CHESTS With Fisr-crass roors, pesions, FANCY 


WOODS, ETC. FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS Pp i A N Oo gl ee ALL THE TIME. 


J. T. PRATT & CO., 53 Fulton AMD L GANS PIANO CO, 
SCROLL SA Street, New York. ORCAN s Factory, York, Pa. - 











CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 














SPRINGFIELD 


MAGNETIC FOOT BATTERY 


It is impossible to overestimate the value of 
feet at this season of the year. Thousands of valeahin 


lives are sacrificed eve ear in con: 
i fen ny the Toundarlog ey Putney THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Diseases, so fatal to the people of our land. Could we 
make the world know how valuable our Magnetic Foot 
the feet and limbs, sons wouid do tious theme eke Foot Pow=zZR 
Insoles warm the who keep the vital ‘teen oe . 

blood — SCROLL SAWS! 
result was produced than to insulate the bod 


wet, cold earth, the Insoles would be invalu : ¢ 4 nae { _— 
many cases the Insoles alone will cure rheumatism, neu- 7 
ralgia, and Swelling of the Limbs. $1a pair, or three pairs " For WORKSHOP Use. 
$2. address by mail. Send stamps or currenc SOLD ON TRIAL, IF DESIRED. 
; New Catalogue Free. 





1 to any part AR wena beaten be Goa } 
° n 
Roap To HEALTH.” Free to any addrene SENECA FALLS M’PG CO., 
\CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., M1. say 675 Water Street, 
No. 6 Central Music Hall, Chicago. IL SENECA FALIA, KN. ¥. 


























VENETIAN BLINDS 


IN VARIETY OF WOODS, 
HANDSOMELY FINISHED. 


A Sample Blind for Window, 2' 7’ x 6' 0", 
FOR $4.00. 
Send for Catalogue to 
J. GODFREY WILSON, M’facturer of Blinds 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
No. 935 Broadway, New York. 


HE DICK SEAMLESS 
FOOT WARMERS! 

or Fireside Comfort Shoes, worn 

everywhere; woven by hand; lined with 

rm, easy, durable. Fine Christ- 

your dealers have none orderg 

of us. Ladies’ size, $1.35; 

Men’s, $1.60. We bag the 

postage on them. rite 

plainly ; give size of shoe. 


W. H. DICK, Manfr, = 
Dansville, N. Y. 








MANNER OF USING 


Dr. Sykes’ Sure CuresCatarrh 


This great medicine has now been before the public for 17 

ears, and has an unbroken record of actual cures performed. 

ersons of both sexes and all ages—from babes of 3 months 
old to old people of 80 years and over—alike testify to the 
merits of this treatment. 


A FEW NAMES FROM AMONG THE MANY 
THOUSANDS CURED. 


We give the address in full, so you can write to the parties 
themselves ; of course, sending stamp for reply: 

Mrs. G. H. ELLIOTT ............ Hawkeye, Fayette Co., Iowa. 

Mrs. G. W. TABOR Lawler, Chickasaw Co., Iowa. 

J. JENSEN (Banker) Geneva, Fillmore Co., Neb. 

J. B. HATCH Dallas, Texas. 

Courtland, Miss. 

146 Hall Street, Portland, Oregon. 

Morrison, Whiteside Co., Til. 

Centre Harbor, N. H. 

GEORGE ARVEN... ........ Newport, Orleans Co., Vermont. 


We will send you the best book on Catarrh ever printed— 
without charge—if you will name this paper and send your 
full address to 


DR. SYKES’ SURE CURE CO., 


Lakeside Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COUGH KILLER 


PREVENTS | 


CONSUMPTION 


Al! Druggists, 25c., 50c., and $1.00. Prepared only by 
fy. Seth old, Med. Corp., Woonsocket, R. I. 


Any one can draw Por- 
traits, Sketches from Na- 
ture, etc., a child can 
learn; taught by MAIL. Stamp for circular. Agents 


wanted. EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 











To introduce omr Solid Gold and Silver Watches and Jewelry we 
offer as a Leader our New Genuine Solid Silverine Dust-Proof 

atch, 3-ounce open face, finely finished, smooth, full bassine case $ 
warranted not to tarnish: 20 per cent. silver; wears better than a 
silver watch. Why! Because it is harder, stronger and heavier; 
abo] pa lever movement of Harlem Watch Co., and known the 
world over for their excellence and fine finish. Having 11 jewels, 
cut expansion balance, quick train, 1,800 beats to the hour, duste 
proof, This is a regular $12.00 Watch and will not be sent for 
$4.00 unless the person ordering will honestly endeavor to make 
sales from our large illustrated catalogue that we send with it, Will 
send C. O, D. subject to full examination, if 50 cents is sent with 
order as a guarantee of good feith. This is the best selling watch in 
the market, all complete and fully warranted, $4.00 only. Gold 
plated Chain and Charm free with every order. 

20 FREE .—In order to introduce our goods 

nited States, we offer every twentieth person 

sending us $4.00, amount with the order, an extra watch and 
chain, absolutely free. Now ia the time to order and be the lucky 
twentieth. Address, 

WH, WILLIAMS, 121 HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO. 


We recommend this watch to any one who desires a ow 9 
watch that combines SERVICE with DURABILITY, ‘ind! 4 
mention this paper when you order, 
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The following genuine certificate speaks for itself in 
Lyon’s Kathairon gives length and strength. orthography, grammar and truthfulness as a testimonial 
Lyon’s Kathairon contains no lead or sulphur. to the worth and real merits of 
Lyon’s Kathairon contains no rancid glycerine. 
Lyon’s Kathairon was discovered by a great chemist. : K h : f h . ips 
Lyon’s Kathairon is a purely vegetable compound. Lyon S at alron for t € Hall: 
Lyon’s Kathairon purges away all dandruff. Maidsville, Monongalia Co., W. Va., 
Lyon’s Kathairon soothes and cools the scalp. M. December 28, 1885. 
pester 8 . A A A : R. Lyon & Co., 
Lyon’s Kathairon kills tetter and ringworm in the scalp. ' Dear Sirs =I have been entirely bala for Seve ral years 
, 9s i j i nereditary suppose, aS my ansesters was bald so far 
Ly pane Kathairon stops all itchin & of the scalp. back as I Zan tenes or have any knowledge I tried 
Lyon’s Kathairon makes thahair glossy and silky. all the hair Vigors that I could h handly get holt of for 
7 Ie j j j several years but all of no use I became discuraged an 
Ly on's Kathairon stimulates the gt owth of the hair, quit concluded it was hereditary and that my hare would 
Lyon’s Kathairon makes the tresses soft and wavy. never be restored @ gan. So in April 1885 Twas pur- 
Lyon’s Kathairon is so clean it will not soil your linen. poe gf ERE gy Bh hy 
Lyon’s Kathairon is the best and cheapest hair toilet. pe rocptanie T I continued the use of your Kathairon. I 
Lyon’s Kathairon gives vigor and stops grayness, — have a fine > of — for wich Iam verry thank- 
~ ; 7 é . u ours truly, 
Lyon’s Kathairon keeps the hair from falling out. C. C. Krxcarp.”» 


Ladies and Gentlemen, give it a Trial. 


DO YOU | TOBOGGAN CAPS, 
MITTENS, 
WRISTLETS, READY 4 USE. 
MAKE? | BATH SLIPPERS, = 
LADIES’ VESTS, 
MUFFLERS, 
KNIT JACKETS, SAXONY 


AND 


Pa | HOODS, Germantown 
acapy ror use| AND ALL KNIT Goops,| Y ARNS. 


These Yarns are of unsurpassed quality and are made in 
100 SHADES 
15 Cents fe le Ball Dorcas G to H H . 
SE N 20 coum in pres al Ball Sevens eng - {Mailed, post-paid, in a BOX 


WITH VALUABLE INSTRUCTIONS. Address 


THE HOWARD MFG. CO., Charlestown, Mass. 


OLD COINS. STaMPs. 32-page book, 4c. W. F. GREANY, 
827 Brannan St., San Francisco, California. ‘3 al E Al R B R U S H 
=o RI = OwNn 
I yj © Gl NI al, - Received the highest gold medal 


} nthe a award of Franklin Institute as a 
4 1 $5ii HAND MILL eile SM MMWMEZZ A legitimate art tool. Invaluable to 
ecomun tana 100 pe rer m cont. 5a Crayon and Water Color Portrait 
FARM FEEDS LS. Civeciass aad teetinncatals Artists. Its use Saves time and gives finest technical effects, 
sentonappl’c’t'n. WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa. Write for description. The use of the Air Brush is profitable 
and will repay careful investigation. 








WISH TO 


NO TANGLES! 
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FULL WEIGHT! 

















VIEWS Souvenir Albums of American Scenery, Cities, etc. 
« List free. A. WITTEMANN, 58 Reade St., N. ¥. | THE AIR BRUSH MFG. CO., 101 Nassau St., Rockford, Ik. 
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IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend,both elegance and usefulness will be found 
combined in a copy of Webster’s Unabridged. 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustra 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


FIVE FOR ONE a 


ae ge and Beautiful COLORED PICTURES ed 
E ART INTERCHANGE, the oldest ‘and best art paper. 
Hetablished 1878. Refer to this paper. 
Fruit: Stud, of Red Apples, Goodyear. 
Landsca ‘orest Scene, Riz. 
Marine 


20 inches 
flew : New York Bay. 


Mor 
wow ong Carnations, Rad, Pink, and” 
Goodyear. 
Birds? ‘Two studies, for Tile and Hand- 
Screen, 


14 inches, 
Ten colors, 


Copies of the Journal, copiously illustrated, accompany each 
lot. Sample copy, with colored plate and illustrated catalogue 
¢ Colored Studies sent for 20 cents. 

HE ART INTERCHANGE, 37 W. 22d St., New York. 





Back numbers of leading Magazines and Reviews, 
{ 0,00 Address AM, MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, Schoharie, N. Y. 





FAMILY BUTTONHOLE ATTACHMENT 


can be applied to any two-thread sewing- 

machine, and an elegant, durable BUT- 

TONHOLE produced in fraction of a 

minute. a —— reach So. a 

stamp, mention this paper, and full par- 
IN FRACTION tioulare, sample of work, and testimonials 
OFA be NUTE will be sent. Address the 


SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO., 
16 East 14th St., N. Y. 





Fac-simile copies obtained to an unlimited extent 
indelible black by the 


ECLIPSE siisisiesncewne 


the finest 1 ——— work. 
FELIX F. DAUS & CO., 21 Beekman Ste, New York. 











WANTED-LADIES. 


In City or Country, for our Holid Trade, to take light, 
pleasant work at their own homes. "Sito 8. per day can be 
— made. work sent by mail an distance Pen coe 
© canvassing. Address at once 
fre, Milk St., Boston, Mass. P.O. Bene 





VENETIAN DIAMONDS! 


Experts can not tell am from Real Diamonds. | 


yy 








Elegantly set_in Solid 14k Gold setting. Experts can not $ 5. 00 
$ 3.00 tell them from Real Diamonds, equal in appearance to po 
that cost twenty times the we. Much worn in Europe for 
court and other occasions. No middlemen’s profits. We do not sell these diamonds to ‘the trade. Sent securely 

packed by Registered Mail, on receipt of price, by the sole Importer and} and Manufacturer. 
WM. WILLIAMS, Manufacturing Jeweler, 121 STED STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Lem We refer to any Bank or Wholesale House in Chicago, the Commercial Agencies or Express Companies as to 
our reliability. Ask your bank. 
86 | 
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EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 
/TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


S| IVER p = v/a BE SENT FREE ON 
y, RE IPT-OF“YOUR ADDRESS. 
\ NAME OF THIS PUBLICATION. 
éaiimame ELEGTRO-SILICON ® 2° pugatecse a 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Sole Proprietors, 72 John St, New York. 


WiRnRc SPECIAL Try Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE PERFECTION WOVEN WIRE BUSTLE. 


This Bustle possesses every requisite of a complete and perfect Bustle. It 
is perfect in shape. It is light in weight, yet so strong it will support the heav- 
iest dress. It is very flexible, yielding to the least pressure, so that the wearer 
feels no discomfort when sitting against it. It resumes its shape at once when 
released from pressure. It acts as a cushion, relieving the wearer from the 
weight of clothing resting upon it. It is the most durable Bustle ever 
manufactured. It is made of Plated Steel Wire, and will not corrode. 


Manufactured by the WIRE SPECIALTY CO., 
254 South Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 








We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as PREMIUMS to 
those who GET UP CLUBS or Mts ase ‘TEA and COFFEE in large 
quantities, DINNER and TEA SETS, GOLD-BAND SETS,SILVEKR- 

E, &c. Teas of all kinds —_ 30 cents to 75 cents per pound. 

We do avery large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 

from 60 to 90 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CAS- 

: 5 TERS as Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders). WHITE TEA 

SS ey , cae SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 orders. 
, E 





GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or DINNERSETS 
of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, anda HOST of other Premiums. We 
carry the largest stock, and do the largest TEA and COFFEE busi- 
ness, in Boston. Send postal (and mention this paper) for our 
large illustrated Hise ice and premium list, of 96 pages, containing 
CA PRICES for our premiums, at LESS than Wholesale 
. Asto our rie RE we are pleased to refer to the pub- 
lishers of this paper. REAT 


809 Washinaton a Gee Contonet Mass. 


Don’t Drink Dirty Water 


Best and Cheapest Reversible Self- 


Cleansing Water Filter cver Offered. 
Delivered free, my Juvenile Cabinet, size 81-2 by 61-2. . . “ 7 
Minerale consist of old, — — 0 per, Iron Ores, — Brass Nickel-Plated. Fits any Faucet. 
azon Stone, Feldspar, Quartz, Cuprite, Icelan AN ! i -paid. 
and Satin Spars, Cornelian Selenite, Variscite, Ma : ety BO iuy poole 


t 
Fluorspar, Chalcedony, Petrified and Silicified 
and 21 ~eecneeny tae and desira’ = . ay a J. H. SEED, Manufacturer, 
Upon receipt of 85 e wi ; hi - 41 & 43 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 
handsome collec- Cc Ss. ti. tion, 
ie orderisreceived. Address 


AMMEN, Mineralogist, goz N,N. Denver, Colo. 


& 4 AMMERING made (Worth Thirty Dollars and upwards), write 
B.C. MACHINERY CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
AND ALL NERVOUS DEFECTS OF SPEECH THOROUGHLY CORRECTED. 
k Piengpe poner Mr. st re ee largest, or . —e 
nown, and most successful o its kind in America. —N. . using Dr. S. BrrDsaL’s 
Yorld. For full information, testimonials from former pupils Save Loss from Runaways PATENT “SEcuriTy”’ H1rron- 
aa eminent men, send for cifeular. Ina Strap. Send for Descriptive Circular, KING & CO., 
I. R. ALDRIC 9 West 14th St., New York. Wholesale Harness Manufacturers, Oswego, N. Y. 
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Ladies! the only reason many deal- 
ers recommend other shoe dressings 
than Raven Gloss is because they all 
pay a greater profit. For this reason 
they push cheap preparations that 
are now put in handsome boxes, given 





a new name, or labeled as their own 
make. Beware ofthese. Insist upon 
having Raven Gloss, the best, softens 
leather, and makes shoeslook natural, 
not varnished. 

Burron & Orr_ey, Mfrs., N. Y- 





_GAT'S -EYE 
SGARF-PIN 


The Gem Cat’s ye is so called because it | eam the 
ae} ray oflight or glisten seen in a cat’s eye in the 
ark, I have a limited stock only, and offer you one for 
av, 44 cts., post paid. The same in Ear Drops, choice, 
87 cents. Send Stamp for large illustrated catalogue of Mincrat 

o no Agate Novelties, gt tee Relics. etc. Trade Supplied. 
H.H.TAMMEN, BoxN.N. Denver,Col. 


s 

i 
‘hs, Weak indi- 
, Inwarc the most 
le medicines with Jamaica Ginger, itexertsa cura- 
wer over disease un 
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FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


the Largest Kstablishm ent in the World f. 
aad Beaip Super Facial Devel ment Hair 
and Scal 





f’ Facial 
Six Parlors. 


© CONSUMPTION® 


io containing a 
for ak treatment, (Ayan express offi 
Dr. Wm. F. &. N — & Co., East Hampton, Conn, 


CATARRH 


E. H. Medical Co., East Hampton, Conn. 











cured by the great German 
‘Sample package and book 


for re vo SO in ~~. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVE 
OIL AND LIME. 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma. Bronchitis, and 

a is Scrofulous 
To Consumptives.—Many have. Been h PPy to « Bure 

their Bmvny 7-4 in favor of the use of “ 

Cod-Liver Oiland Lime.” Experience has eavek it to be 

valuable remedy for Consai tion, Asthma, Diphtheria, and 

- diseases of the Throatan Lungs. Manufactured only by 


. WILBOB, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 
USE VROOM & FOWLER’S Military 
Shaving Soap, 12 Gold St., N. ¥. 














Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for retail box 
CANDY by express, of the best Candies in 
America, put up in elegant boxes, and 
ESET 
¢ ANDY Chicago. Tryitonce. Address 
Cc. F. GUNTHER, 
TAG Chicago. 
plu [UM eye Nereus ers er 
moe hy =F 1090, Gur trial hens NOT PAY et am wee are 
x Months. 
Cc MEDICATED ' hi 
Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skjp. 
Removes all pimples, freckles and discolorations. 
For Sale 
OWDER. =. 
FORHERNIA O8 RUPTURE 
GET THE BEST 


strictly pure. Suitable for presents. 
nee Vs ese RAE eS 
THE IMPROVED PATENT 


Express charges light. Refers to all 
oo TRUSS. 








G311ddnS 
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ge of Fronefield’s Cattle Powder 
Hones Cattle, and Poultry. The best made. 
FRONEFIELD, 8346 Dillwyn St., Philad’a, Pa. 
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Wo nNnDERFUL CURE 
and preventative of  OXSTE Membranous Croup, 
Pneumonia, is Dr. HOXSIE’S CERTAIN CROUP 
CURE, and Dr. HOXSIE’S DISKS.—These prepara- 
tions are the distinguished prescriptions of an eminent physician, 
of Buffaio, N. Y. and have been used for twenty years, with 
undoubted success, —— hundreds of prominent families in that 
city, and throughout the State of New York. For adults and 
young children, no remedy known works such wonders, in the 
absolute cure of Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis 
and Sore Throat. No opium, no nausea or disarrangement 
results from their use. 25 and 50 cents. 


INSTANTANEOUS PHO? ,OGRAPHY 
our homes at Night. Lots of Fun t, by a new, safe, 
yr ht, and with Carbutt’s Hetre ‘Rapid Plates. 
fars sent Py SGareaeing J. CARBUTT KEYSTONE 
PLATE WORKS, Wayne Junc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JEDORAURESS SHIELDS 
-ARE THE BEST INTHE WORLD 


-.H BRINKMANN&CO.BALTIMORE.MD. 7 





es 


Full 








ARTED BANCS” 

Made = natural CURLY Hair, guaran- 
teed becoming to ladies who wear their 
hair parted, up, according to size and 
color, Beautifyin Mask, with prepara- 
—_ 33 Hair Goods, Cosmetics, - 

C.O. D. anywhere. Send to the -- +4 
for ‘lve Price-Lists. E. BURNHAM, 


State St. (Cent’l Music Hall), Chicago. 


FERFECTED OXYGEN 


“Hay Fever, Hay Fever,” Weak Lungs, General Debility, 
and Nervous Diseases. Write for Pamphlet and Interesting 
Letters, FREE BY MAIL. 

WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 
1235 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











EHOUSEHOLD A 


MASON & HAMLIN YACHT ORGAN. MASON & HAMLIN IMPROVED | 


For Yachts, Schools and the Home. 


PRICE $22, PIANOS 


CHARACTERIZED BY 
Brightest, Purest Tones, Greatest Durability. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINCINC. 


Entire iron frames, to which the strings are directly secured by metal 
fastenings. Will not require tuning one-quarter as often as pianos on 
the old system. ; 

This new mode of piano construction, invented by Mason & Hamlin 
in 1882, has been fully proved, many excellent experts pronouncing it 
the “‘ greatest improvement in pianos of the century.” 

A circular, containing testimonials, from three hundred purchasers, 
— and tuners, sent, together with descriptive catalogue, to any 
applicant. 


vou > ORGANS 


STYLE [09 Fashionable Models. 
LISZT ORGAN.—The finest and most powerfully toned Reed Or, 

i made. The first one made expressly for the late Abbé Liszt. e 
organ par excellence for the drawing-room and used largely in 
churches and chapels. With one and twomanuals. Price from $350. 

EOLIAN HARP ORGAN.—This style combines the effect of a 
stringed orchestra with the organ. Itis possible to produce the un- 
dulating effect of stringed instruments with one hand while the 

other gives the organ tone. Price from $105. 

Thislittle organ has as much powerasanysinglereed POPULAR STYLES at $22, $82.50, $60, $78, $96, and up. 
organ; with that excellent quality which characterizes Organs and Pianos sold for Cash, Easy Payments, and Rented. 
= Mase a & — Organs; itis er. a Catalogues Free. 
or private and public uses; even, in some instances, for 
the accompaniment of hundreds of voices. Acircular Mason & Hamlin Organ std Piano Co. 


with about one hundred opinions of purchasers of this 
smallest organ will be forwarded to enyone desiring it. BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


BUY THE BEST. 


ROYAL suive 


Strong, —_ Steady. Rests 
the Eyes. 


CONSTRUCTION. 
Cool, Simple, Easily Re-wicked, 
Fits any Lamp. 


SAFETY. 


Cannot Explode. 


EXTING — If boys want Scroll Saws, it indicates that, they are of 
No Blowing Out. . mechan} cal turn of mind, and can learn sto use them to. advent. 

li age. ile sawing is a better exercise any rt) it 

IT HAS NO EQUAL . i contents the boys’ to stay at home, cultivates their tastes je 
For Parlor, Library, Studies, Sd makes their hands skillful for any artistic or mechanical em- 
Churches, Halls, etc. Ss ds ployment which they may wish to follow in after years. It will 
' i thus insure them a comfortable support if they have no other 











98 Reade Street, New York. 
ates Ri et ae 


Circulars with full particulars sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent postage stamp. 
MILLERS FALLS COMPANY, 


Page atee a” «ae 


= or —. We can give my —s celany 4 ae 
who have turn ese saws to great pro e past ten 
New York Brass Co. Gaia seas tues forponera cle ho. sey 
ae w n chment, Blower, Tools an , for $3.50. 
11 Barelay St., N. Y. Se The Goodell Lathe, as seen in the above cut, costs $12.00, with 
Cuicaco AGENT, : Scroll Saw Attachment and all neces toolsand designs. We 
88 DBARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. F are now the headquarters for all things in the scroll sawing line, 
including Foot and Hand Machines, Star Saw Blades, Designs of 

8 SNowHILL, Lonpon, E. C., Ene. 


: every kind, Wood Clock Movement, &c., &c. Send money for 
118 SouTH SEVENTH StT.,PHLa.,Pa. = what you want, or buy from hardware dealers. 
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Only when the Lips feral Pretty Teeth. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear] that can exceed in 
beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that incompar- 
able Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SozoDoONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies and 
perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves the 
TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


No bones over 
hip to break. 
Quickly and 
perfectly adjust- 
ed to the form. 
Double Bone! Double Steel! Double Seam! 
WARRANTED. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample Duplex Corset by mail, post-paid, 
for ONE DOLLAR, 


Bortree Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE. 


The only $3. SEAMLESS 
Shoe in the world. 

Finest Galt, perfect fit, and 

pene emg ps x ’ 8S, — S 

an all styles toe. 

stylish and durable oH 





stamped on bottom of each see) 

wee eater 4 the wt. DOUGLAS 82 SHOR. 
‘our er does no em, send your nam 

postal 10 ‘W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





WILBUR’S 


ghe finest Powdered Chocolate for family 
ulres no nee Invaluable for oe I 
ma Chijdren, 0 ey your Sesh or send {0 stamps 
WILBUR SONS, Philadelphia 





GRESTAMERICAN GO 
a rt 


nducements ever of. 

fered. Now’s your time to get 

orders for our celebrated 

A * as and Coffees, and secure 

VOMPANY a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 

Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 

Go. and 8 Rose Toilet Set, Watch, ‘Brass La amp, 

or Webster’ 5 Dictionary. For full particulars eddress 
MERIC EA CO. 

P. O.,Box 289. 81 and 88 Vesey St., New York. 





MADE EASY Manufactur- 
ing Rubber Stamps. Send 
for oe Bw of 7 to 

Dorman, 217 East 
Rea St., Baltimore, Md. 


Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 
Our $15 Breechloader 
GUNS All kinds Guns guaranteed lower than else- 
where. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Powe. & CLEMENT, 


80 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mention this Magazine when bea write. 








Sleeve Holder, 


For holding down sleeve while putting on outer omen for ladi 
and children, Sample, b: ty aaa 15 oan. Pair, 2 : prepaid, 
Agents wanted vey abare. Address LK. Slayton. Deter, Ct 


STAMMERING, 


STUTTERING, AND ALL DEFECTS OF SPEECH 
PERMANENTLY CURED. 


DR LEWIS A SAYR SURGEON, 285 Fifth Ave., 
° ° 9 New York City, wrote to an 
anxious inquirer as follows: ‘I have seen a number of very 
bad cases of stammering entirely curED py Mr. E. 8. Johnston. 
Hoping that you may be equally successfu 
Yours truly, LEWIS A. SAYRE.” 
For full particulars and oe —_ the Medical Pro- 
fession and Patients, address, . 8. JOHNSTON, 
Institute, 11th & Spring Gi one Sts., Philadelphia. 














COLUMBIA YARNS. 


TRANE MARK REGISTERED CELEBRATED FOR 


'4 Excellence of Quality 
ee and Evenness of 
Thread. 


Pure Dyes and Beauti- 
ful Shadings. 


The only Full Weight 
Yarns in the Market. 








Goops BEAR THIS TRaDB-Marx, None Oruer Gunung 


COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold. 
COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2, 3 and 4 fold. 
COLUMBIA SPANISH. 
COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. 
COLUMBIA EIDER-DOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 





SILKEN EMBROIDERY anp 
SILKEN ETCHING FLAX. 
Harris’s New Embroidery Threads, 
(Pure Flax. Warranted to Wash.) 

Tress THREADS arg in Constant Uss in Lonpon anD 
ON THE QoNTINENT IN THB Various ScHoots or ART 
NEEDLE-WORK, anv sy HIGH-CLASS EMBROIDE- 
RERS or Aut Varistizs or Work. 





Tum ABOVE YARNS AND Fiax For San By Aut Leapine 
JoBBERS AND RETAILERS THROUGHOUT THE Unirgp Statrs 
AND CANADA, 








Stockings 


ea are positively 
clean and fast. 
= A brilliant, un- 
- = fading black. 
4 The process by 
which they are 
dyed is asecret 
of the makers 

of them. 


Or RO POI 


Send for Post-paid Price List to 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Only Manufacturers, Lowell, Mass. 


| ‘s: 
A Fis? . The Thousands of 

A N D K E W Ss’ Las}, Estey Organs ia 

L Al N ie ‘4 \ Homes, Churches, 

= "= WK, | andChapel - 

FOLDING BED. ({ 4 Ne arias 
THE MOST POPULAR BED. a. ‘ . long and leading 


NOISELESS! PERFECT! H \ (rs. _@\\\\__ popularity. 
ALL STYLES! ALL PRICES! i ie, : 
Catalogues on application. All Work Guaranteed. Z i> ; Tlustrated Oat- 


JUST THE THING FOR STUDENTS. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
686 Broadway, N. Y. City. 195 Wabash Avo., Chicago. 


SE FRE Unitarian Publications will 
NT be sent free. Address, 
MRS. W. T. CRANDELL, 
No. 11 Benevolent Street, Providence, R. I. 




















THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT! 


ant eae. for the bandage 8 byt yt <9 the by cometete outfits for Kensington emping and Painting ever offered 


sold se} © as you would have to pay ty the goods store it would cost 
3 232,35 Fhe out ms "Beauti ul Inlaid id Work B Box; Each pattern is on a separate te sheet of paper. 


Gus Satin lined Inlaid Work Box, &x5x31-2inches, - - - = 61,00 
06 Perforated Stamping Patterns, average Price 10c. each, - - 10.00 
io Stam Line m ‘Ndy - : 


Four Quills Is Embroidery ilk to work Tid = + + - - 

WH AT E _ c larae bee “Ladies Guide to Fancy, ork,” - : 
ne th for making Silk Purses, Macrame, ete. 

Yo box Black powder for Light aioe, - - 
SEND YO U Qne box White powder for Dark Fabries, ~~ - - - = = = 

free {llustrated Ontalsete vivios Hinetrations, priece and dceeri 

‘e ustra ‘2 e ‘Vin; us! rai on cesan ene) 

FO Fe $1 .00 dene of hundreds of pny for fancy work and perforated pa pat Sterns, -10 


$12.22 


ALL the Above moatty packed in a Beautiful Inlaid Work Box and sold for ONLY $1.00. 
A Work Box is the handiest le for those little articles that every woman has in the house and every one who 
everything in its place” should have one of these pepe boxes. The box we offer 
will appreciate, for itis not of the obeap an d trashy class that have flooded 
egan' substanti: py — that will last for years. ches long, 6 inches wide and 31-2 
lined inside ‘with fine satin, has handsome. ‘2 fastening. It is made oy e polished 
‘lack Walnue, In its constriction 7 he following band handsome Bo most artistical. y Le otned | in Mosaic 
t, Butternut, Poplar tiful Monaie work box is a triumph of Ameri- 
skill; more than ‘200 pieces of Fancy port pay used in a. ofeach box. Yo con Se Se 
by doing your own va fometns, by doing it for your friends. OURN EW 1 1388 OUTFIT for stamping is guaranteed to 


Over (00 All Large Perforated Stamping Patterns, 


mienaniin ar eae FOR EVERY BRANCH OF ART NEEDLE WORK. 
ofthe above Patterns are oF ona a a te e sheet of Paper mit with whey 4 of apece round the deste. There 


is no fear roe your spo! English 
Bank N. a is that money by hg Fancy r Work, Manual”4 is a Saew w book by the well known Authoress 
‘kt ane simple rules for near! iy oun fancy art. The specimen is of pure Irish linen, i He 
witha mgign from the outfit i. show _. our work hee id iook when ——, TH 
YOU THE ART OF STAMPING an make Passementrie dress 0! which 
fashionable at the present time. OUR R LARGE CATALOGUE OF ALL KINDS OF FANO OY r WwORK 
is sent with outfit, and on the trade from make our profit. These with the other — 
named above are packed in a Beautiful Mosaic inlaid Work Box, yds ing the most complete outfit for 
cy work ever offered. With this outfit an: can beautify *the home at no nse, embroider at ani child. 
rens’ clothing or mate & snu iste sum ie any lady doi pAMPr for her neighbors. MANY LADIES ARE 
ha THEMSELVES DOING KENSIN' GION ST NG, embroidery and oy with an outfit not 
~ good as We are well aware Ne this outfit contains a less num f patterns than those described in Flash 
vertisements, but our aim has been to produce an instead of having an 
th mber of worthless Bugs and Butterflies, so crowded together on a single sheet as to Sohal it shay emo to use 
we 7 This outfit contains Patterns for — brénch h of Needle work and Flower Painting, and ev: pattern is the 
ull Working aize on a Separate «hee aper. Our orders ave filled promptly; there is no 7 as y in our 
ment causing disappointment, every = is P filled ‘the next day after recom of f same by us. Atthe erected rice which 
many dealers place upon their coods, this outfit represents a — wt ois. 2; wi pquerentee tos end 
ated above for OnLy buetignr We send this grand outfit a7 ae il postpaid a fin tw packages) fi or ¢ 
we send it by pay express charges, for on! om ony 0. or we cond ibs by sxprere out 
press changes for te dmoney by g tere, Letter, Post Money Order, Express Tm 
Stamps. Ifyou Sener find Prati ove g just as represented and are not more than satisfied : with rith this grand ontse, 
‘You may return the same to us at mse and we will cheerfully refund your money. Address all o 


The DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING Co., Wallingford, Conn. 
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Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s Vita Nuova 
It 
is nothing more nor less than a wonderful 


(New Life) is not a “patent medicine.” 


remedy prepared from the prescription of one 
of the most eminent physicians in New York 
City—just exactly what he would give you if 
you needed a tonic, or were troubled with 
any of the symptoms below enumerated, and 
went to him for advice. This prescription 
was given to Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer 
when she was very ill, as it has been given 
to many other overworked people, on the 
verge of nervous prostration, by the same 
physician. Mrs. Ayer now offers it to you 
unchanged in any way. Go to the nearest 
drug store and buy a bottle of Vita Nuova 
(New Life). You will find that it tastes like 
a wine thirty years old, while positively free 
from alcohol or narcotics, and purely vege- 
table, and without the reactionary effects 
You 


will get for one dollar the same medicine 


which render many tonics worthless. 


for which many in the City of New York have 
paid twenty dollars ($20 is the usual office- 
fee of the physician who gave Mrs. Ayer the 
prescription from which Vita Nuova is made). 
Many of the highest medical authorities of 
the whole world have declared in their 
writings, and it is the personal experience of 
one of the greatest of New York’s great phy- 
sicians, that Vita Nuova, (New Life,) is the 
best, surest, and safest remedy for nervous- 
ness, indigestion, sleeplessness, hysteria, neu- 
ralgia, malaria, and gastric fever, ever offered 
to the public. 
retail dealers. 


For sale by all druggists and 
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A Few Reasons Why Every Woman and Girl 
Should Use the 


Recamier Preparations 


In Preference to any Others. 


“ They are absolutely uninjurious—they have been tested, and 
they are declared, on the word of most eminent chemists and 
physicians, not only free from the mineral poisons with which 
the majority of face preparations abound, but also are composed 
of ingredients, each and every one of wonderful power for bene- 
fiting the skin and improving its texture. The Recamier 
Preparations are no new compounds which you are asked to try 
asanexperiment. They were first used by Mme. Recamier, and 
so wonderful did they prove that by their means she preserved 
the lovely complexion of her = for over forty years. Con- 
sult your history and you will read that Mme. Recamier’s ex- 
quisite skin was the despair of her acquaintances. 


What will the Recamier Preparations do? How many are 
there? Must we use them all? Must we usethem therest of our 
lives, or will a short time suffice? 


The Recamier Preparations are as follows: Recamier Cream, 
—— Balm, Recamier Lotion, Recamier Powder, and Reca- 
mier Soap. 


Recamier Cream will remove tan and sunburn, pimples, red 
spots or blotches, and make your face and hands as smooth, as 
white, and as soft as a baby’s. It will positively do all of this it 
os used. Itis nota cosmetic, but simply an emollient to 

e applied at night and washed off in the morning. Price, $1.50. 


Recamier Balm is a Beantifier pure and simple. Itis not a 
whitewash. It is nota varnishy liquid which marks you “ kal- 
somined ” as distinctly, even at several yards distance, as though 
the letters were branded across your brow. It is absolutely im- 
perceptible except in the delicate freshness and youthfulness 
which it imparts to the skin. Unlike most liquids, Recamier 
Balm is exceedingly beneficial to the complexion, and would im- 
prove its texture and color even though it were used at night and 
removed in the morning, as the Cream should be. Price, $1.50. 


Recamier Lotion—called, through its wonderful success in re- 
moving freckles and moth patches, ‘‘ Moth and Freckle Lotion” 
—is perhaps the most marvellous in its results of any of the 
articles known as ‘‘ Recamier’s.” It wild remove Freckles and 
Moth Patches. Is soothing and efficacious in any irritation of 
the cuticle, and is the most delightful of washes for removing 
the dust from the face, after an hour spent in the streets or 
travelling. Itis a most desirable substitute for the Colognes and 
Waters which many ladies use for want of something better. 
When Mme. Patti was asked to try Recamier Lotion she said: 
‘*Nothing can be better than Recamier Cream and Balm,” buta 
few weeks later she cabled Mrs. Ayer: “Send me more Lotion 
at once, it is delicious,”’ and in her letter received a week later 
shesays: ‘‘The Lotion makes the Recamier Preparations now 
complete. I have nota thing on my table that does not bear the 
magic name of ‘Recamier.’’’ Price, $1.50. 


Recamier Powder is in three shades—White, Flesh, and Cream. 
It is the finest powder ever manufactured; the bolting cloth 
ego which it is sifted, is made especially for us, of silk, and 
no other powder, French or American, will go through it. Itis 
guaranteed free from bismuth, lead, or arsenic, and should be 
used as well in the nursery as for the toilet of older persons. It 
isa pe meen powder for gentlemen after shaving, and has the 

eat iran of staying on, and will not make the face shine. 

rice, $1.00. 


Recamier o., I ntee is —— pure, and contains 
pry be the healing ingredients contained in Recamier Cream 
and Lotion. I ask my patrons to try it, convinced they will 
never use any other thereafter. Un- 
scented, 25 cents. 


‘“ As to the length of time one should use the different Prepara- 
ons: 


Price, scented, 50 cents, 


Recamier Cream should be used, while there is any active need 
of it, until the irritation has been cured. The patient will know 
when it is required, but it should always be at hand for sunburn, 
chapped lips, etc., etc. Recamier Balm is for the daily toilet 
winter and summer, and should be a part of a woman’s toilet at 
all seasons. The same may be said of the delightful Lotion. 
The Powder and Soap need no explanatory words. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


52 and 54 Park Place, New York City. 


& 














CORN EY’s 


HOT WATER HEATER 


For Warming Dwelling Houses, Banking Institutions, 
Public Buildings, Conservatories, by 


HOT WATER. 


** Economical and as aid nines managed as a hall stove.” 
A. PROUDFOOT, M. D., Montreal, Canada. 


**Equable distribution of heat, economy of fuel and time in 
attendance and simplicity.” 
D. McARTHUR, Winnipeg, Canada. 


“Successfully warms my house i in the coldest weather; is easily 
cleaned, requires little care.’ 
WALTER MORSE, Natick, Mass. 
“Economy, absolute safety, simplicity.” 
A. W. CLAPP, 104 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


“*A child can regu ulate it; cannot speak too highly of it. IfI 
were building, I should, if needs be, economize in some other 
department to have one “of your Heaters.”’ 

Rev. W. J. HUNTER, Hamilton, Canada. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER COMPANY, 


237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Works at East Boston. Joun A. Fisu, Managing Director. 
Selling Agents: 
en ee ee 140 Centre St., New York. 
Rice & Whitacre M’f’g Co....... 42 &44 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 
31 Edmund Place, Detroit, Mich. 


Descriptive Catalogue and New Testimonial Book mailed free 
to any address. Please mention Scribner's Magazine, 


Adapted to any kind of Fuel and any Climate. 


Simplest in Construction. 
Largest Steaming Capacity. 
Greatest Economy in Fuel. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue and References. 


No Engineer or skilled labor is required. 


Manufacturers, under Fiske’s Patents, 


No. 10 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 





UPLEX STEAM HEATER COMPANYDT 


OUR HEATER GIVES AN 
ALL NIGHT WARM HOUSE. 


Mention Scribner's Magazine. 
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Send for Complete Description. 
T ssuimg 


A. H. POMEROY, Saw Dept. 
Hartrorp, Conn. 


Buy TEE BEST. 
216-220 Asylum St. 
Tlo19g Jo ouso 
[eyHoWVUIY 


OINYVIUTE por 
*goqour 


*dvoyy ° 


UY A SCROLL . SA. 
ce 


\ 
THE HOUSE PATENT SCROLL SAW. 


TOOLS. fresifess: 
s sominery: 
Scroll Saws, Saw Blades, Carv- 
Lathes, Formers, 


ing, in the Shop and Factory, or 
on the Farm. Send 4c. in stamps 
for postage on large illus. cata- 
logue, showing reduced prices 
le Tools, &c. Don’t buy until 

see our list, and prices. 


J. Wilkinson CO.tiicascsi: 





FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 

»,Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
¢ discount to churches and the trade, 
wes be deceived by cheap imitations. 

’ FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. Ye 








Genuine SHA KE R 


HOLIDAY eoethe BORESENTS 


Made by R. M. oe 


Chairs 


Mt. Lebanon, N 








A WELL-DRESSED GENTLEMAN 


Should have as a Toilet Adjunct the 


HARVARD TROUSER STRETCHER. 


Three minutes’ time will apply the Stretcher and 
give the garment an appearance of perfect freshness 
and newness. It takes out all wrinkles, all bagging 
from the knees, and puts a pair of Trousers in per- 
fect shape. Lasts a life-time. Sent, eee, toany 
P. O. in the U. S. on receipt of $1.25 


RICHMOND SPRING CO., 134 Richmond St., 
BOSTON. 





gue and References. 


Send for New Illustrated 


Magazine. 


Mention Scribner's 
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~ A Remarkable Volume. 


The volume for 1888 will be, in many respects, superior to any that have 
preceded it, as will be seen by the following partial Announcements: 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 


the famous English Statesman, will contribute an article, expressly written 
for the Companion, on “The Future of the English-Speaking Races.” 


Six Serial Stories, 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED, WILL BE GIVEN IN 188. BY 
J. T. Trowbridge, C. A, Stephens, and others. 


Eminent Contributors. 


Special Articles of great interest, written for the Companion, will appear 
from the following Authors of Great Britain and the United States: 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL, GEN. LORD WOLSELEY, 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., GEN. GEO. CROOK, U.5. A,, 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR, LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, COL. T. W. HIGGINSON, 


and many other well-known and popular writers. 


Twelve Pages Weekly, 


instead of eight pages, will be given nearly every week during 1888, increasing 
the size of the paper almost one-half, and giving an extraordinary amount and 
variety of choice reading and illustrations, without any advance in the price. 


Creat Variety of Reading. 


Articles of Travel; Sketches of Eminent Men; Fascinating Stories; Tales 
of Adventure; Historical and Scientific Articles; Facts; Bright 
Sayings; Anecdotes; Sketches of Natural History; Poetry. 


Free to Jan. Ist, 1888. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS, who send $1.75 now, will receive the 
paper free to Jan. 1st, 1888, and for a full year from that date. 
This offer includes the THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 
DOUBLE HOLIDAY NUMBERS. Please mention this magazine. 





es 


A Address: 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
; 41 Temple Place, BOSTON, 




















An Elegant 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
for $1.00. 


For ten times this amount you ae. get ayting that will J 
please the children and yourself lik 


The World’s Educator, 


——OR— 


age == 
AN 





Educational Toy and Game. 


“A PERFECT TREASURE BOX.” 


FULL OF FUN, 
FULL OF INSTRUCTION, 
FULL OF SOLID AMUSEMENT. 


WIT! WISDOM! WONDER! 


at hye 'y ‘i ~_ Stationery Dealers, or sen pom. on 
receipt of for full Descriptive C Agents 
wanted. ie this Magazine. 


W. S. REED TOY CO., 


Leominster, Mass, U. 8. A. 
Patented in United States and Great Britain. 
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The Best o heels. _ ane conven- 
ient end 10 low priced. Handy to get into and out 
of. Handy for single horse a pair. Handy fo for 
one person or more. Handy to load or unload 


joa Free aes, , How to purchase direct 
the manufact 


BRADLEY & 60, PAs 











BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


N send stamp to A. W.GUM 
Toran ng Nm for new and second- 7] 
; Brice list. REPAIRING AND NICKELING. 
“2 SECOND-HAND BICYL. GUNS 
and REVOLVERS taken in EXC GF 


TOURIST GLASSES.—The “ Serviceable” 
Ki Tourist Glass is the best for Theatre, Field, or 





Marine use. Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 
$12.00. QUEEN & CO., Opticians, 924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BARNEY & BERR 
f, AMERICAN RINK 





Pitney. 





THE NEW SOCIETY GAME. 


“PROGRESSIVE 
NGUING. 


[Concours de Péche.] 


This game, like "ig aman Euchre, is played by four 
persons at each ta 
The fish are beautifully made of gilt metal, size 244 by 
inch, 20 to a table, numbered underneath 0, 5, 10, 15, 
and 60. The poles are gilt and nickel, 12 inches long. 
Lines of gilt and silver cord. Metal hooks. Pools are 
pm pa wire. Litho on gen score cards. The markers 
old, silver and mameled paper fish. The rules 
are n French and lish. Thc entire set is in a hand- 
“" maroon color imitation alligator box. 
ofa ame is novel, interesting and any < aey- 
able, ‘0 — who do not play cards it is a boo 
Price, for 2, 8, 4, or more tables complete, $1. 25 ‘per 
table. ‘We have also brought out some beautiful sets of 
the finest Parisian workmanship for Holiday Presents, for 
four and five tables only, at $2.50 per table. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE ANGLING CO. 
65 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

















infer Sf orl rd 7 A New Illustrated 

P S ™* ™* Catalogue Free. 

Just a word about our new Catalogue. We have thought a great deal about our advertisement for the 
Christmas Number. How could we speak of all our seasonable goods in this small space? We have 








Skates, Toboggans, Foot Balls, Snow Shoes, Bicycles, Tricycles, Velocipedes, Gymnasium 
Outfits for Home as well as Club Use, Boxing Gloves, Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, 
Fencing Foils. Indoor Games, every one of the Standard kind, like Chess, 
Backgammon, Dominoes and Cards. Also many Specialties. The 
New Base Ball Game, an absolute Novelty, price 50 cents, 
post-paid. Our Fancy Poker Chips, Handsomely 
Engraved with entirely New Designs from 
Tennis, Base Ball and Hunting 


If we went into detail on any one department the others would be neglected. We therefore decided to 
speak of our new Catalogue, knowing that once its beautifully illustrated pages are seen, that our work would 
be accomplished. 

For parents it will be a great help in selecting presents, always a difficult task; for boys and girls too for 
that matter. Not only a Catalogue, but a Guide to all Outdoor Games as well, for it contains concise rules 
for Athletic Games and Sports of every kind. 

We also have decided to do our part in this Holiday Season, and instead of charging 25 cts,, our regular 
price for same, we will send it as our Special Christmas Gift to any reader of this Magazine. Address 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


108 Madison Street, Chicago. 241 Broadway, New York. 


© © TOBOGGANS @ 6 


THE a =. \ an Best in 
“Stan Patent” § —_ the World 


The Star Toboggan { : : Thetradeisespecially 
has been from the first ~\ = cautioned against deal- 
the acknowledged SSS wae = > = ing in shaped slat or 
standard, simply be- + § * furrowed Toboggan not 
causeitis manufactured ~ SS Y, bearing the ‘‘Star’’ 
with an understanding 2°: SQys“ ; Trade Mark. Also take 
of the requirements. ~..<S SS : Mb >; = notice that the ‘‘ Star” 
The essential features ESS SSS ‘ . ZZ “= ‘Trade Mark is covered 
of the Star Patent are, oa RSS eo : e SSS by U.S. Letters Patent, 
a Toboggan made of ES SS ‘ =A “. and its use in any way 
slats, and slats made to i 3 See applied to Toboggans 
lessen the frictional el . . Wunae. by other parties is pro- 
surface aN " > ma ; hibited by law. 


SANS SA RES 


“The Toboggan.”—Spalding’s Manual of Winter Sports, A book on Tobogganing; of great interest; 
beautifully illustrated. Price 25 cts,, post-paid. 


Toboggan Lithograph.—We have issued a superb Lithograph in ten colors, representing a Canadian 
Slide in full blast. The picture is 22x 28 inches in size, beautiful in design, rich in color, and so care- 
fully executed that, when framed, it would be an attractive picture in any parlor. Per hundred, $15.00. 
Sample mailed upon receipt of 25 cents. 


Toboggan Uniforms.—We are prepared to furnish anything in the line of Blanket-Coats, Pants, 
Gowns, Tuques, Sashes, Stockings and Moccasins for Tobogganing or Snow-Shoeing. For prices and 


full information, correspond with 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


108 Madison Street, Ohicago, Ill. 241 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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purposes is the very best 


y pure, 


The only brand of Laun 
dry Soap awarded a first 
class medal at the New 
OrleansExposition. Guar- 
anteed absolutel, 
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. PINE thn SHOULD USE OUR 
/ SATIN, FOUR-IN-HAND, ATHLETIC, 
AND CUPID. 


HAND ) MADE. PROM THE BEST. TBE 
VIRGINIA AND TURKISH LEAF 


es gieeat PRIZE MEDALS. 


PEERLESS TOBACCO a 


CO Ei 
Sa!) 














URING the cold weather no more delightful trip can be imagined than a journey 
to the Pacific coast—the objective point being generally California. The more 
southerly routes recommend themselves to travelers, and the balmy air through 

which the tourist journeys makes a recollection of the severe northern winter a nightmare. 
The Burlington offers especially attractive routes to invalids in search of health, and to 
pleasure seekers. A most popular itin- 

erary is from Chicago or Peoria by the 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 

to Kansas City or Atchison, to Las Vegas, famous for 

its hot springs, Albuquerque, Mojave, and northward to 

San Francisco. Connections may be readily made, by rail 

and steamer, with Santa Cruz, the noted seaside resort of 
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the Pacific Coast ; Monterey, with its 

wonderful health-giving climate, and 

that marvelous country, Lower Cali- 

fornia, now open to settlement. 
Whether you go westward for health, pleasure or business, it will pay you to send for full 
particulars concerning the Burlington Route, which, at certain days of each month, sells 
excursion tickets to San Francisco for $80.00 the trip—good for six months. 


For full information address 
, PAUL MORTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 


SPECIAL SLEEPING CARS, FOR PARTIES OF NOT LESS THAN FIFTEEN, MAY BE SECURED iN ADVANCE. 
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ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, ‘‘Anti-Rust,’’ and Medicated Papers. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: n LONDON, 
' ; British Patent Perfor- 
NEW YORK, : ated Paper Co., 
CHICAGO, S oA Ba aeeeeeena . Latent 
EE EEE anner Street, 
ORT OM. St. Lukes, E. C. 











MANILLA, WHITE, Ssaneee pong art 
anp coors ff) PRICE REDUCED 


) 50% WARIAPPING PAPER 
Wrapping | This Fixture Heavily Plated —ror— 


j BRIGHT GOODS, 
Papers, ©4 Fou, Thousand-Sheet Roll 
IN ROLLS. BEST STANDARD BRAND PERFECT PROTECTION 


(NOT MEDICATED) — 
ALL SIZES DELIVERED FREE INJURY 
Anywhere in the United States PROM 


W HIGHTS. on receipt of DAMPNESS. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER for sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient and 
astringent remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic cases that regular, persistent treatment, without which the advice 
and remedies of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. . 

This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved ee profession, offers a method of treatment free from the incon- 
venience and annoyance attending the use of other remedies. The itching type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. 

















We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as to the value of our Medicated Paper. The originals may be seen at our office, 


A. P. W. Paver Co 81 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. | NEw HartrForp, Iowa, Aug. 11th, 1887. 
GENTLEMEN:—Your Medicated Toilet Paper is useful in the We cannot do without your Medicated Paper. Send two dol- 
treatment of Anal diseases, allaying toa great extent the intense | /#rs’ worth at once. PrrrspureH, Pa., Aug. 7th, 1887. 
itching, is a remedy easily opp ed, and a trial is convincing of I enclose Postal Note for four rolls Medicated Paper, the best 
its merits. F, M. Jounson, M. D., July 1, 1885. remedy we have ever found. Cusron, Iowa, Aug. 3d, 1887. 


New Haven, Feb. 1, 1886. 2 a 
It is a decided pleasure to find an advertised article possessing as pag wee Pe See Ge, ae ee 


| 
er Se ee April 5, 1886. ARECLE, Frnau Co., ARIZONA, June 14th, 1887. 
From A Puysiotan.—i am much pleased with your sample of | Please send me ten rolls of your most excellent Medicated 
Medicated Paper. Please send me eight packages and pocket | Paper. Gretna, Iowa, Aug. 1st, 1887. 
case for $1 enclosed. Newsurau, May 17, 1886. a have Frenne = pate —_ bere i? Medicated 
ici ; aper. close two dollars for more of it. 
My physician recommends ane Medicated Paper, and I enclose | Untvensrry, Mras., duly 8th, 1887. 


$1 toreiget packets sehen ieee New York, April, 1885. | Ihave had great benefit from your Medicated Paper, and en- 
Your Medicated Paper has been used with most gratifying re- | close Postal Note for another o 
sult. Itisa splendid remedy and has my unqualified endorsement. | SEDALIA, Mo., July 15th, 1887 


Please send two 1000-sheet rolls. yisRon, D.T., April30, 1886. __I enclose one dollar for which please send me pocket packages 
Your Medicated Paper is a bonanzain my family; hasrelieved | of your most excellent Medicated Paper. 
two cases of long standing. I enclose $1 for two rolls. Demopo.is, ALA. 
A. P. W. Paper Co. Norristown, Pa., Dec. 15, 1886. I find your Medicated Paper better than any I have ever used. 
GENTLEMEN :—Having recommended our Medicated Paper to | Send meone dollar’s worth in small packages, as I carryit with me. 
a number of my patients suffering with femorrhoida, I find it of | headin edi Denver, CoL., April 19th, a ‘ 
great benefit in preventing the intense itching, andin some cases | ave found your Medicated Paper superior to any I ever 
has made a permanent cure. saw, and enclose one dollar for more of it. 
Pocket Packet, - - = - - 
Price per Roll of 1,000 Sheets securely wrapped in Tin Foil, - - 
Eight Packets and Neat Pocket Case, <= - = - - 
Two 1,000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel Fixture, - . - - 
Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Address, 


Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co. - - - ALBANY, N. Y¥. 
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BBE NEWSPAPERS & PERIODICALS 3 


88. 


] ‘OR the year 1888 Frank Leslie’s ‘‘ Popular Monthly,” which has been 





aptly styled ‘The Monarch of the Monthlies,” will be better than 
ever. Articles upon topics of current public interest ; sketches of 
eminent persons; strong and brilliant stories; poetry of a high 
order, all profusely illustrated, and by writers of recognized merit, 
will fill its pages. To the old and favorite corps of contributors 
will be added writers of promise, and no effort will be spared ta 
keep the magazine in the foremost rank. 


In the November number was begun an earnest and powerful tale, 


“PRINCE LUCIFER.” by Etta W. Pierce, 


which has already attracted widespread attention and charmed 
multitudes of readers. Subscriptions may begin, if desired, with 


the November number. 


Each issue contains a 


Full-Page Picture in Colors, 


the series of twelve forming for the year a beautiful collection of 


gems of modern art. 


The “ Popular Monthly” contains 128 large octavo pages, nearly twice the 
matter of similar publications, and is not only the best but by far 


the cheapest of any of the magazines for the people. 


$3 per year; 2 5 cents per copy. 


Specimen copies, 15 cents. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 


53, 55 and 57 Park Ptace, New-York. 
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Since using Sears 
pr raeatae: 
: others 


Listefnat Sapinticunl 2 line 


The best for the Complexion. A *‘balm for the Skin.” 
The most economical ; it wears to thinness of a wafer. 
Pears’ Soap is sold in every City im the World. 











TROw’s PRINTING AND BooxsinpINa ComPaNny, 











WAREHOUSE: 
ad JOHN. STREET 
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7 Bs: Assets, $9,464,000. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


Mental and. Physical iho, 


NERVOUSNESS, 
WEAKENED ENERGY, INDIGESTION, Etc. 


brsiinds 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


A liquid pe of the Soe. 
phates and phosphoric acid. 
Recommended by physicians. ‘. 
It makes a delicious drink. 
Invigorating and strengthening. 
Pamphlet free. 
For sale: by all. dealers, 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. bt. 


2 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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Surplus, $2, 227, (000. 





J. G. BATTERSON, Pres. 


[Cut copyrighted by E. 8. Turo8.] 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec. 
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; ‘112 Fifth Avenue, New York; 204 & 206 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

















